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THERE IS NO ESCAPE 
Philip Lindsay’s great gifts as an his- 


torical novelist are used with great effect 
in this new novel which deals with the 
extraordinary life of Lady Jane Grey. Mr. 
Lindsay has not only written a highly 
dramatic and romantic story but has pro- 
duced a vivid portrait of Lady Jane Grey 
as he conceives her to have been. 

Lady Jane Grey is shown as the pawn 
in a game of politics and intrigues and a 
woman destined to a tragic fate. The 
familiar story of her strange life and death 
is reconstructed in full and accurate detail, 
and the author gives some remarkable 
descriptions of the proclamation of Jane 
as Queen; of the strong support for Mary 
Tudor as the rightful heir to the throne; 
and of the arrest and trial of Jane and 
her husband, their imprisonment, and 
execution. 
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My Dear John and Estelle, 


Here is a tragic tale to offer so merry a couple, for poets, contrary to popular 
prejudice, are rarely consumptive lilies of the field, but are more often fruit from 
some Rabelaisian vine of knowledge ; but I doubt not that, in privacy, you can 
squeexe a tear or two over the tribulations of poor Jane Grey, caught and broken 
in the gauntleted hands of men lustful for power. Not that I have attempted to 
arouse your pity; rather, I suspect, many sentimentalists will denounce me for 
this insufficiently maudlin portrait of that nine days’ queen. To them I can merely 
retort that here is the Jane Grey I discovered in the records, and we each find in the 
past often very different faces, that being one of the fascinations of history. Never- 
theless, I have kept closely to the truth, the variations made being of small 
importance, dictated purely by the exigencies of the novel. For example, I have 
made Jane write her final letters on the evening before the 12th instead of the oth of 
February—the date originally fixed for her execution—because I wished to keep 
them for her last hours; and I have made John Dudley a sick man purely 
because he died shortly after his release ; as also I have executed Wyatt’s men a 
trifle early that they might die before, instead of after, Jane. Such details are of 
interest mainly to historians and my excuse is that I did not want to clog a book 
already far fatter than intended. 

One act of cheating, however, must be mentioned: the meeting between 
Elizabeth and Robert Dudley—later the famous Earl of Leicester—in the 
Tower. The tale is traditional that in some such fashion they first met, but it is 
unfortunately a most unlikely one, so strict was the guard Mary maintained 
about the girl, while most probably they had known each other years before. Yet 
I have introduced it, not merely to round off the book, but to suggest the contin- 
uity of history and the dawn that was to come with a greater reign than Mary’s. 
Here, at least, the sentimentalists cannot condemn me, no matter how his- 
torians may shrug with disdain. 

I might add that Kate eventually married her Hertford, only to suffer the 
dangerous displeasure of Queen Elizabeth and to find herself, like her saintly 
sister—al though for a vastly different reason—in the Tower ; her other sister, the 
dwarfish Mary, committed the same crime. She, being very tiny, naturally 
married a giant—he was six feet eight inches tall and proportionately fat, while 
she was about four feet—and was banished from court for such insolence while 
her husband was sent to jail, where later he died. 

The material for this period is rich, many of my characters’ speeches being 
quoted from the records, although the material for the previous reign of Edward 
VI has, most strangely, not been thoroughly examined by modern historians. 


Only A. F. Pollard’s England Under Protector Somerset (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner), 1900, briefly covers the great political and religious changes 
of what was one of the most important and exciting reigns in English history ; 
and a full biography of Somerset himself has still to be written, while no one has 
essayed even a sketch of Northumberland, a Machiavellian typical of his age who 
might have been created by Shakespeare or dreamed of by Marlowe and who 
seems to us, with our Victorian-inspired conception of the Englishman, more 
like a renascence Italian with his ruthless genius and scorn for others. When we 
approach Jane Grey herself, however, we find an abundance of riches of varying 
value, but Richard Davey’s The Nine Days’ Queen (Methuen), 1909, 
stands alone, one of the most fascinating and thoroughly documented of English 
historical biographies which should never have been permitted to vanish into the 
limbo of “out of print’. 

Well, here, my broken-nosed Cyrano and his Queen Estelle, at your majestys’ 
feet Loffer a book for the archives of Redonda where ladies—even when so minute 
and so passionately puritanical as Jane Grey—do not have their heads chopped off, 
whatever other fate, including that which is worse than death, might await them. 
May we soon sail again to that blessed isle together with Panurge at the helm! 


PHILIP LUN DS AY. 
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Part One 


THE DREAM 


CHAPTER ONE 
BEFORE THE CURTAIN 


THIs was an exciting and therefore dangerous world in which lived 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. Warily he walked amidst 
dangers, knowing that on every side men waited their chance to strike 
him down. With masks of friendship, hatred and envy fawned, 
smiling and louting to him; but he was never deceived. Like one who 
has climbed a perilous mountain, and on the summit pauses that he 
may complacently look back to see the perils he has surmounted, 
proud and unafraid, he contemplated his past and, fondling the wife 
heloved, should have remained content; but rest can never be long for a 
man who knows that behind the arras spies pause to listen, that swords 
and daggers are sharply ground to dig for his heart. 

He could not shut his eyes in genuine slutmber; cat-like, he had to 
remain, even in sleep, alert at a creaking board, at the tap of a creeper 
on the jalousied window-pane, watching moonlit shadows lest they 
take shape to tiptoe to kill him in his bed. Even kings must fear the 
assassin in an obsequious servant or some meek petitioner; and he who 
was no king, but who by his own cold single-heartedness had risen to rule 
England, had doubly to watch and listen, never daring to relax even 
at night on the soft bed which might hold razors in its carded wool. 

Vast was that pillared bed in which, beside his duchess, Northum- 
berland stretched his gouty legs at night, its curtains of embroidered 
cloth-of-gold making it seem a little room within a room; and as though 
for a king’s repose with reverence was it prepared each day. From the 
wardrobe, a groom carried the stuffs and placed them on a carpet at 
the bed’s foot on either side of which stood two yeomen of the crown 
on guard, with two esquires of the body at its head; then these stuffs 
were carefully examined, were shaken and squeezed and felt for any 
knives concealed in them, before the feather-bed was placed on the 
ctiss-ctoss topes and smoothed that no lumps should disturb the 
duke in his sleep. 

Over this feather-bed, fustian was spread for warmth to keep out 
draughts; over the fustian was stretched a sheet of that strong linen 
made at Rennes and therefore called cloth of Reines, both being 
tucked firmly down; on them fell gently a pane of ermine, that royal 
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far flecked with black like ink in snow. Beaten to softness, then were 
the pillows passed by the yeomen to the esquites who placed them at 
the head and covered them with cloth of Rennes, and over them came 
a fleece of ermine sewn with other fleeces, making the bed a pool of 
expensive fur, a bodiless beast tamed for man’s warmth. To protect 
that ermine and to tie down its head, another sheet of Rennes was 
laid over all and tightly tucked under the feather-bed while the esquires 
of the body murmured prayers that no evil spirits might linger to 
disturb with dark dreams the noble sleeper. Then with the curtains 
drawn on darkness, ale and bread was brought to reward the bed-work- 
ers, and the gentlemen, seeing that all was safe and prepared as for a 
bridal-night, ate and drank while narrowly they watched one another 
lest crumbs be spat or greasy hands wiped on rich curtains. 

Thus, like a king’s, was the Duke of Northumberland’s bed made 
each day; and like a king’s, often was his rest uneasy while for hot 
hours would he toss under the ermine, listening to his gentlemen 
whisper over cards and wine in the ante-chamber, feeling himself to 
be unbolted to their swords should they weary of his rule and, traitors’ 
gold in their pouches, seek to slay him. But it was only occasionally 
at night when he was naked abed that such fears could twitch and 
shiver Northumberland; usually, assured of his high destiny, he feared 
no man and strode his palaces—when gout permitted—in cloth-of- 
gold and ermine with a gold chain to chink on his chest as though, 
not the son of a lawyer whose head had tumbled under the axe on 
Tower Hill, he had been bred a prince, the owner of this unhappy 
England in which the people limped in rags and wailed for bread. 

But he who had been born plain John Dudley and who by his skill 
at diplomacy and his ruthlessness with the sword had become the 
Earl of Warwick, was now at last a duke and could smile on terrors 
which, like worms in fruit, cankered the hearts of many lesser folk. 
The stars had proved themselves his friends; they smiled on him; 
therefore, he, too, smiled and, when away from statecraft and con- 
spiracies, read books of ancient wisdom and wonderful prophecies. 


Within man, wrote the ancients, revolved the cosmos. He was the 
stats and the sun and the moon; he was the microcosm of the macro- 
cosm which enfolded him; he was himself a universe on legs. 
Dispersed through the branching veins, his blood was carried like the 
water in brooks and rivers through the earth that was his body; his 
breath was the air; his heat was the heat about the earth; his hair was 
like the grass; his eyes were the sun and moon; his youthful beauty 
could be compared to the spring which in too short a time withered 
to wintet’s age unless some tempest should blow it from the stalk in 
sudden death; and his determinations, with his dreams, were similar 
to the uncertain light from heaven or to unstable clouds swept on 
fickle winds. ... 

Io 


Minute on the world under God’s cosmos yet huge within himself 
carrying the stars and the sun and the moon on his life’s journey, man 
was made in the image of God his father Whose body was his 
spirit’s pasturage. And to this pismire-image of God nothing should 
prove impossible. Northumberland had learned the truth of that. 
Nothing had been impossible for him to achieve as yet. 

For guide, the voice of a dead man spoke to him from a well- 
thumbed book: the voice of Niccold Machiavelli. With pity yet with 
contempt had that wise Florentine charted man’s soul, penning him 
within his sensual limitations while inspiring him to adventure always 
for power. Coldly though the scholar himself might have shivered, 
blowing on chilled fingers of poverty that they should hold the pen 
scribbling for a Borgia’s guidance, steadily had he written, amused 
yet never disgusted by the foolishness, the selfishness and the heroism 
of little man, the microcosm, challenging the stars. And from the 
unimpassioned sanity of his discourses others had twisted what suited 
best the mind that read them, the reformer sickening to note how 
easily the people could be tricked, and the ambitious delighting to 
find how he could gull them for his own aggrandisement. 

Well had Northumberland when simple John Dudley read his 
Machiavelli, and to this had his studies led him: he held all England in 
his mailed fist. Therefore now that he was master he felt that he 
might relax, leaving some of the burden of government to his council, 
merely acting the guide, that he might rest in the shadows behind the 
young king’s throne, away from popular hatreds. Thus might he 
reason, fondling his duchess’ hair, but the wine of power still kept him 
drunk while his lust for yet greater power had become a poison to 
disturb his slumbers, gnawing continually within him, prickling him 
with abrupt terrors while he wondered what that man thought, what 
that man plotted, what that man said. Whom could he trust who had 
only his own strength to support him on these high places to which 
he had climbed and from which, so easily, he could fall? 

Northumberland looked amongst his councillors and he bit his 
nails. 

In the state always there were traitors. That equilibrium of the 
universe, the dance of the spheres which shook within men, too, and 
within the body politic, threatened at any moment to fall, rocked by 
treachery or rebellion from its axis. He alone, Northumberland 
believed, balanced that body. As reason was the king of man, passions 
were the rabble fuming with jealousies and hatreds; and about him 
there was passion, there were treason and jealousy and hatred, many 
others aspiring to overthrow him to become themselves the head; 
and that was impossible, that would be monstrous, for many heads 
to rule the state. No longer were the common folk, that rabble of 
Cain’s, content to remain subservient to the descendants of noble 
Seth, Adam’s third son and his inheritor; the arms and legs, the 


tendons, muscles and sinews of the state, each strove to snap free 
to rule the mind, each wishing to become king, forming a hydra, all 
heads, no arms, no legs, no fingers. That could never be. 

Feeling himself not yet secure upon his pinnacle, a complacent, 
compassionate yet tevengeful god, Northumberland was troubled 
that the body of England would not accept his, its head’s, ruling 
without argument. At such insubordination, the otdered chain was 
broken, the lion in the sun roared and pawed the stars; the sky trembled 
and the moon grew dark. 

Reading Machiavelli and the wisdom of the ancients, he felt that 
disaster must fall unless reason prevailed with the old order of service, 
each man serving the other, the serf the lord, the lord the king; and 
he was the king uncrowned, he was Sol the life-giver. War in the 
heavens could embroil the earth, and he wondered, such was the 
disobedient state of England, whether there were not now battle 
overhead, the wandering planets clashing, falling from their fixed 
places raining war as also they could rain plagues and storms, un- 
mooring the state to send it captainless over unknown seas. Therefore 
he dared not cosily relax. Always he had to watch, to guide and, if 
necessary, to kill, the future being dark with the young king coughing 
towards death. 


That king, Edward VI, had the fever of death in his bright eyes. 
Often did he cough, shaking his slim body with the effort, and after 
coughing, sometimes blood glistened on his lips. Too late, groaned 
Northumberland, had he rescued the lad from the Duke of Somerset’s 
hatsh rule to have him romp or ride from his books in airless palaces. 
Death had already nipped the royal lungs ; and should he die, who would 
follow him? Always remained that question, nagging Northumberland 
and other great men of the realm, souring the future while they gathered 
gold for the day: Who would follow King Edward? one of four 
women, but which? Mary, Margaret, Jane or Elizabeth? 

Mote cruelly than time, anxieties had withered the Princess Mary. 
At the age of thirty-six, she could look back on a lifetime with few 
happinesses, and only her religion upheld her from despair while her 
body, that flesh of Satan open to wickedness and weakness, racked her 
with headaches and turned her stomach to make her vomit; but even 
her religion could not lighten the melancholy which made her sit in 
lax despair, gazing on nothing, hands clasped in her lap for hour upon 
hour while dreary nights followed dreary days. Prayer was her only 
consolation, yet ptayer could not bring happiness; indeed, often it 
brought misery to think of the perilous state of England doomed and 
damned, an island of heresy waiting for a St. George from Spain to 
slay its Lutheran dragon. But St. George was busy with his nation’s 
affairs and was fighting the fiend in Europe, forgetting the virgin in 
her lonely tower beside her forbidden crucifix, who waited, patiently 


yet sadly, for him to come with his army under the banners of Jesus. 

Leaden days and sleepless nights, and never a dawn of promise 
while the Lutherans raged and howled in the land. Small wonder was 
it, Mary sighed, that she was sick; in such a country, devils roamed on 
every side, thronging the motes to dive in with her breathing. On her 
food and drink, she made the sign of the cross, yet Satan was cunning 
and ever watchful. He might be in her belly now, making her vomit; 
he was hammering inside her skull; and when her woman’s time came, 
he burned and cut with little knives so that she sobbed and dreaded the 
calendar with its inescapable date of pain, reminder of Eve’s wanton 
curiosity and her own unimportance under God. 

Trembling and weeping, Mary would lie on cushions, baring her 
foot to the warmed steel that the burning fevers should be purged. 
And because of this constant bleeding, she became listless and emaciated, 
her cheeks of whose soft colouring poets had sung, losing their girl- 
hood’s red. And at such times would she long for death’s quittance, 
hearing the hammering of her heart deafening her, until priests whis- 
pered courage, courage, for there was God’s work to be done after 
Edward died and she was crowned queen. 

Yet even for God’s work Mary did not want her half-brother to 
die. That small, lean lad reminded her of her great father—he had his 
father’s mouth and eyes, and often his expression—and Mary revered 
the memory of that shrill-voiced giant whom wicked advisers and 
satanic whores had trapped from virtue. Not her father, not burly King 
Hal, but the witch Nan Bullen and rogues like Cromwell did she loathe 
and blame for the insults they had wrought on her mother and for the 
spiritual desolation that stalked the land after the looting of the monas- 
teries and the exiling of priests. Nay, not King Henry, nor young 
Edward reared amongst the blind, could Mary hate as she hated men 
like Northumberland. 

The late protector, Somerset, whom this Northumberland had had 
executed, although a Lutheran, had been gentle towards her, protecting 
her against the rage of the heretics, and he had tried to arrange letters 
patent exempting her from the tyrannous laws that forbade Roman 
wotship; but now all that was changed, now she was bayed at, insulted 
and threatened. Ringed with her faith’s enemies, helpless in sickness, 
dizzied with nausea and the heat from her belly, she had once hoped to 
marry the Infante of Portugal. She would have married him, she would 
have married any royal, or even less than royal, papist, but England 
would give her no dowry, saying she was a bastard, the daughter of a 
woman put aside for incest. 

Husbandless, moneyless, Mary would yet have fled this land of 
blasphemy, and Charles of Spain helped her in her plotting, having two 
agents disouised as corn merchants to accompany her in her flight; but 
she had been too closely watched. Northumberland’s spies, heretics, 


were in her household, she could not move but she brushed against 
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them, she saw them grinning at her over her shoulder in the mirror, 
they stole beyond her bed-curtains during the night, they listened 
through the ears of the lady on the pallet at her bedfoot, they could not 
be escaped, while stricter grew Northumberland’s grip after he had 
arraigned Somerset and had had him tried and condemned, then 
executed on Tower Hill, that he might rule in tyranny alone. 

For saying mass, one of her chaplains had been chased and snared 
and locked in the Tower, and Mary herself had been summoned 
before the council, to be bullied and insulted as though the lies of 
Cromwell had been true and she a bastard and no princess. Frightened 
though she had felt before the Lutheran wolves, boldly had she out- 
faced them although to her weak sight they had merged to a fuzz of 
anonymous faces, red bubbles floating one into the other, against the 
embroidered hangings on which, with lifted paws, her father’s grey- 
hound had danced in silver thread. She was ready, she had told them, 
to give her life for the king, her brother, but her soul, she had said, 
was God’s. Yet the king her brother had turned his mercy from her, 
forgetting his childhood and her motherly care for him; stone-hearted 
under the baslisk-heretics’ upbringing, when asked to explain his 
ctuelty to his sister, he had told the emperor’s ambassador that she, 
like any other of his subjects, was bound to obey the law, that terrible 
law which proscribed belief in Rome’s supremacy. That law, being 
blasphemous to her, Mary could not obey, and only because the 
emperor advised her, did she worship quietly and not proclaim her 
faith: he had told her that in God’s cause it was often best to use guile 
and outwardly to appear to acquiesce. 

Therefore in secret, she prayed as her Spanish mother had taught 
her to pray, protected only because of the council’s—that was North- 
umberland’s—dread of the emperor’s wrath, but of her once large 
household she maintained now only two chaplains to care for her 
lonely soul. 

Wearily, she awaited heaven’s call, spied on and sick, with no 
spiritual visions to exalt her; with a pain under her heart, with blinding 
headaches like blades behind her eyes, with a belly that shot stinging 
acid into het throat and often made her vomit, with a heart that did 
not always regularly beat, but sometimes thundered, missing, it seemed 
to her in her panic, its clocklike strike, stopping without reason, then 
hurrying again to giddy her spasmodically, with her curse of Eve that 
was like acid and kept to no calendar, stopping, starting, drying, for no 
apparent cause: her “‘old guest”’, she called it with a twisted smile, her 
old unwanted guest that had tormented her since late childhood. It 
seemed now to her to be the only faithful servant she possessed while 
she was stripped of those she loved, and spies were placed about her. 
With her father’s haughty pride she glared at these spies, having few 
whom she could trust save priests and the Spanish envoys and some 
old friends. 
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So short-sighted was she that to read Mary had to hold the book 
close to her pale eyes, almost on the tip of her broad nose, yet when she 
believed herself treated with discourtesy, such royal rage glared like 
white fire in the pupils that, not only women, but men, faltered and 
turned aside before her. Such angry moments, however, wete rare; 
suffering had not hardened Princess Mary’s heart, rather had it made 
her compassionate to all save stubborn heretics. Tiny and lean, with 
the reddish Tudor hair, when she spoke men stood amazed that so 
small and delicate a lady could roar so mightily. Only that man’s voice, 
gtuffly as though furred, seemed strong in her who otherwise was 
timid and dainty, shrinking from others, eating and drinking little, and, 
it seemed, she had no interest in anything save prayers or business; 
from rising at daybreak to bedding at midnight, her time was devoted to 
little else, except that she took the medicines of which she was in 
continual need. 

But the medicine which, she realized, she needed could come from 
no physician’s mixing ; it was medicine for the sick soul that she craved, 
the return of her father’s realm to the ancient faith when, with Spain’s 
Philip for husband, she would save her people’s souls even though she 
must burn their bodies for the nation’s good. 

Yet far in the future seemed that dawn, and while she longed for 
it for her religion’s sake, she dreaded its coming because it would 
mean that she must act; and so long had she stayed inactive, suffering 
in silence, that she feared that, not her will, but her feeble body might 
betray her, when the moment came, to cowardice. That was the fear 
which kept her wakeful with tears, praying in the darkness, that 
when the call came she might not falter but should work boldly, even 
cruelly, God save her! should cruelty be needed. No act of Parliament, 
no lying oaths, could make her less than what she was, the eldest 
living child of King Henry VIII, the only real Tudor left; and no 
bastard, never . . . They called her bastard; with her own fist at her 
father’s command, had she signed that lying paper which declared her 
mothet’s marriage to have been by God’s law and man’s incestuous and 
unlawful, and the memory of that weakness tormented her; no matter 
how priests absolved her of it, she could never forget that once she had 
betrayed her mother’s memory... . 

Such a betrayal, a sin almost against the Holy Ghost, must be atoned 
for by more than prayers and penance. Only the return of the ancient 
faith, she felt, could redeem her in heaven’s eyes; and for that moment, 
in Newhall Place, far from the Court, she waited by the crucifix. 


Not Princess Mary ... no, growled Northumberland, frowning and 
picking his teeth of the remnants of supper while he watched the stars 
in their ancient dance wheel overhead. He had no hatred of Rome, he 
had been reared a papist and on occasions still shivered to think that 


after death he might burn; but there was time sufficient to come in which 
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to worry about his soul. At the end he could always repent should 
doubts remain in him; and that end, he felt, was far off, years off. He was 
strong, he was not yet fully forty years of age, and there seemed no 
ambitions impossible for him to grasp. What might he not achieve 
before he died? Even the throne was far from impossibly out of his 
reach. His children he was marrying to wealth and power, yet some- 
times he wondered whether he were not a wasttel with his precious 
blood. 

His eldest, John, he had married to Somerset’s daughter Anne, 
thinking at the time that such an alliance might prove valuable, hoping 
to bind the lord protector to him; but the lord protector had rejected 
friendship, conspiring with the commons to be given back their land, 
and therefore that marriage had proved worthless. Now was John 
wedded to a useless wench. 

His second living son, Ambrose, he had wedded to the attorney- 
general’s daughter, the law being always a useful ally; the next lad, 
Robin, he had given to wealthy Amy Robsart, who was not only her 
father’s heiress but was, in her own right, the owner of considerable 
property; his eldest daughter Mary he had delivered to Henry Sidney 
who possessed large estates in Kent and Sussex and was the royal 
cup-bearer and chief-cypherer and otter-hunter. Orly remained three 
children: Guildford, Henry and Kate; and Guildford he would not 
squander. In those stars was written Guildford’s fate, and spun with 
it, Northumberland felt certain, shone a crown. Not Mary’s crown; 
not only was the woman at least twenty years the boy’s elder, but her 
tight to England was disputable, her mother having been declared 
incestuous, while the people would never again accept a papist ruler 
with priests returning to suck gold like blood to be pumped to Rome. 
Yet Mary must be watched. Outwardly, the woman pretended friend- 
ship and was courteous to Lutherans, but Northumberland, that noisy 
Lutheran, knew how easily masks could be doffed or tossed aside. 

He smiled and drank to the stars, dismissing Mary for a feeble 
creature, the pawn of priests. That left for Guildford the Princess 
Elizabeth, Margaret Clifford and Jane Grey . . . and Elizabeth was in 
disgrace. Besides, her mother had been executed for adultery; although 
her religion was Lutheran and therefore acceptable to the people, they 
would not have her, he felt assured, as queen, remembering that her 
mother had been merely a merchant’s daughter and a proved whore, 
while herself had acted wantonly, being suspected of bedding with the 
late lord admiral. No, Elizabeth would be useless to his purpose and 
must test in a maiden’s bed at Hatfield. 

That left Margaret Clifford and Jane Grey. 

When he thought of Margaret Clifford, that haughty wench, 
Northumberland’s fists clenched while quietly he cursed, swearing 
vengeance, sweating to shame her, to thrash her should he get her into 
me hands; for she, or rather her mother, had refused to accept Guild- 


ford. Her lineage was probably the safest of the four. Against her 
descent as King Henry’s grandniece none could argue, but her mother, 
Lady Eleanor Brandon, would not allow the marriage. Even after he 
had had the king give his consent, the mother would not promise hers. 
If Margaret would not marry Guildford, swore Northumberland, the 
wench, fearing to tumble in reaching for a throne, she’d yet marty a 
Dudley, he’d have her take his brother, Andrew, and, by God, Andrew 
would know how to pummel her into respect for the family. 

And that left only little Jane Grey; like Margaret, she was the 
gtanddaughter of Henry’s sister, Mary; but Mary’s husband had not 
been legally divorced when Jane’s mother had been born, and that gave 
Opportunity to enemies to call her bastard. Mary was a bastard, Eliza- 
beth was a bastard; and the smear on Jane’s lineage was less muddy 
than the smear on theits, yet there were men ready to greet either at the 
throne. Besides, accomplishment was all. Have her crowned, and none 
then would dare argue; or if they argued, grinned Northumberland 
fondling his sword, he would be near her to show them the path to the 
Tower along which others who had thought to cross him had walked 
towards the axe. 

But he’d not hurry . . . the king might live for years, he might not 
die despite the beard-waggling of physicians, and plotting could come 
later. Meanwhile it was joy to sit back to see how he was worshipped, 
great men bowing to him, grinding their teeth in their beards at 
thought of how from almost nothing he had attained such power. 

Yea, it was sweet to dally, to count again the rungs by which he 
had climbed so high, to visit the king and make the sad lad smile at a 
jest; it was sweet, soul-satisfying, to have the days drift past and to 
watch the moon rise to silver the Thames flowing by the steps of his 
mansion of Durham House which he had recently acquired. From its 
pointed windows he could see the far-off Surrey hills; or he could turn 
east towards the city curving away from him, with St. Paul’s steeple 
gleaming on the sky, the numerous roofs seeming to slide towards the 
rivet with its painted bridge and its brothels on the south-bank and the 
noisy Southwark fair that had now been seized by the city’s jurisdiction. 
Or he turned to the west, to the towers and turrets and spires of the 
royal palace and the abbey at Westminster. All these were his, at last. 
: Northumberland raised his arms as though to scoop them, abbey 

and palace, cathedral and shops and thieves’ kitchens, the mansions and 
hovels, the bridge and the brothels and the sparkling running river, 
into his arms, for they were his who was the unacknowledged, yet true 
ruler of the nation. 

That nation might mutter under his rule, but what cared North- 
umberland beyond a snap of fingers? The coinage was so base that 
coins that looked like gold would bend at a baby’s bite; yet he swore 
he was not to blame. Later, later, all would be righted. But he could 


not close his ears to the wailing of the dispossessed hungrily watching 
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the corn rot in the fields that sheep with their freight of wool might 
feed on grass; he could not shut his eyes to the soldiers slouching 
through London, stealing and brawling like an army of conquering 
scatecrows, statved and merciless, being robbed of their trade since 
he had sealed peace with France and given back Boulogne. 

To celebrate that peace, fires had been lit and men and women had 
danced, singing, about them, but now in shame was that drunken joy 
forgotten. Openly in the streets, disbanded soldiers roared that they’d 
do no.work save with sword or gun or bow; and if they were not to 
use their weapons on enemies for pay, they threatened to use them on 
other Englishmen rather than starve. They would plunder the city, 
they swore—openly they swore it, kicking the cobbles and glaring 
lustfully on the jewels, the clothes, the wines and foodstuffs and the 
watmly-gowned women—they’d rob and kill and rape and eat and 
drink unless the king found them work and money, foreign throats to 
slit and foreign lands to loot. They had, they boasted, ten thousand 
followers, all armed, all waiting, listening for the word of revolt. 
Against this ragged, ravenous horde, proclamations ordering soldiers 
to disband were blown to tatters with their laughter while the hungry 
wattiors clashed their swords on their steel shirts, took what they 
needed from shops, and thrashed the citizens when they protested. 

“My lord,” had wailed the aldermen, ‘“‘something must be done!” 

Eating an apple from a silver dish, Northumberland had agreed 
that something must be done; yet what could he do? When he rode 
abroad with his gentlemen, he was howled at for a tyrant who had 
murdered Somerset—although none dared shout openly of that— 
because he strove to keep down prices. In Eastcheap he had asked a 
butcher the price of his sheep, and ‘““Thirteen shillings, my lord,” had 
the butcher answered while fingering his axe. “Fellow,” Northumber- 
land had cried, “that is too much!” but the greasy blood-stained rogue 
had merely grinned although he had shaken with rage. 

“What price your sheep?” Notthumberland had asked a second 
butcher, and “Sixteen shillings,” had the dog replied without a blink 
of shame. “What!” had shouted Northumberland. “Sixteen shillings! 
Go you and be hanged for that, by God!” 

Yet higher had risen the prices of meat, lower had fallen the worth 
of money. What could he do to stop it? A shilling, he had decreed, 
must henceforth equal sixpence and no less; a groat be two pence, a 
penny a halfpenny, and a halfpenny no lower. Then double had risen 
the price of everything. Lower had dropped the worth of everything. 

“TI can do no more,” Northumberland had sighed, pushing away 
the jetons with which he had been counting on the checker-board. 
“Such matters ate God’s dealings and not mine. Let all be at liberty 
pain to do what they will and every victualler may charge what he 
pleases. 


; Out of the jails had raced the men taken for high prices, and they 


Sees what they could for what they could get in the scarcity of 
gold. 

“And I am blamed for such things!” groaned Northumberland. 
“Why am I blamed? I am no victualler, no vintner, no butcher, no 
gtazier, no miller, no baker. I do not make the prices rise, I try to keep 
them down; yet I am blamed for it... .” 

Ever dissatisfied, no matter what he did, the people blamed him, 
hated him. There was only one rule they understood: the whip; and 
by the glory of God, swore Northumberland, they would suffer it in 
time, he would slaughter them as he had slaughtered the rebels at 
Norwich. But not now, not yet. . . . He would need allies when the 
king died and therefore he masked his anger with humility, although 
it had been impossible for him not to reach for this dukedom. The 
Earl of Warwick had become the Duke of Northumberland the year 
before, on Sunday, October 11, 1551. 

It had seemed a different, a prouder and more dangerous man 
who after the ceremony had ridden from the royal palace of Hampton 
Court to smile at the pale blue sky and the trees turning red and gold 
in a whipping wind. No longer would he be a casual, genial fellow, he 
swore... his dukedom would never permit it, nay, men must now bow 
and fawn to him or suffer his unforgiving displeasure and his ruthless- 
ness ... for he would be ruthless, he cried . . . a lion, the sun, that 
glory which blinds and kills those temerarious enough to think to 
outstare it. No longer was he simple Warwick, he had become North- 
umberland, and the word rolled like thunder about his tongue. North- 
umberland! There was the crack of a bowstring in the sound, followed 
by the roar of cannon echoing over hills. Northumberland! Bearing so 
grand a title, he was prepared for mighty deeds, for hammer-strokes at 
fate. No longer Warwick, that whimper of the past—long forgotten 
little Dudley—he had become Northumberland. Aloud had he spoken 
the title between his teeth to feel it tingle on his palate to his lips. 

“Northumberland!” 

He had stretched out his arms in the fur-lined purple gown, opening 
his crooked fingers to the hidden sun; a duke, at last, with jewels on his 
fingers and a coronet on his head . . . Northumberland, Northumber- 
land. ... And being almost kings, dukes must put compassion by them. 
Too long had he rested on cushions and velvets like a cat; from now, 
by the Cross of God he had sworn it, England would find him a 
stronger master and would rue its spirit of rebellion. 


First, however, he had to prepare against Edward’s death. 

Mary? Margaret? Elizabeth? Jane? Mary was a papist; Margaret’s 
mother had rejected the alliance; Elizabeth was in disgrace and sus- 
pected of lechery; and that left only Jane... Jane Grey for queen? 
If only the stars would talk without interpreters! What were they 


spinning overhead? he wondered. 
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Leaning on the stone ledge of a window in Durham House, he 
cocked his chin to hear that music of the spheres spinning in angels’ 
fingers, of which many learned Christian doctors had written, the song 
of the stars spinning man’s destiny. In that sky, amongst those myriad 
pinpoints, his star shone . . . where? Which star was his? That? Or 
that? He was closed in mortal clay and his ears were plugged with 
life; since the fall of man, few but saints ever overheard that immortal 
music which the stars had sung on Eden’s branches. Since the Fall, the 
universe had jarred in horror of woman’s sin, and now stars warred 
on one another; they watred, too, on man, while man himself warred 
on man and also on the stars; yet everything was symmetrically upheld 
by God that not one star should drown another. 

Nevertheless one star shone brighter than all, high overhead. 

“Mine,” whispered Northumberland. 

“Call here the astrologers,” he cried, “with their compasses to 
chart my course through the heavens.” 

Gravely, stroking his brown beard, he listened to the astrologers’ 
gibberish, the stars within him, his own microcosm, wheeling to the 
stats of the macrocosm englobing the world, the Ram inside his skull 
uncurling horns for butting, never for cuckoldry; the Bull of his neck 
and shoulders tensely muscled; the Twins that were his arms open to 
embrace or to clasp to ctush a rival; the Lion in his heart roaring for 
food; the Crab of his chest waiting to nip the unwary, with the Virgin 
drowned in his belly; the Scales of his tripes, and the Scorpion death, 
with a sting, in his life-giving genitals; his thighs the Archers with 
arrows ready-strung; the Goat bent for worship in his knees; the 
Water-carrier soft in his calves, with the Fish for his feet... He was all 
heaven seated in his chair while the wise men raised the compass or 
breathed heavily on charts beside the running hour-glass. 

Of heavenly conflicts, they mumbled, of battles in the sky, of star 
raging against embattled star... And his star... What of that high 
there in the heavens? 

Slowly he stood to his tender feet, feeling contentment warm as 
wine in his belly; having no fears now, no mistrust of the future, he 
walked to the open window to stare at the silent sky wrapping in 
clouds the stars that spun his destiny which should prove, he did not 
question, mote glorious than any king’s, for he had reached near to the 
throne, not by the accident of birth, but by right of superior cunning, 
courage and callousness, a trinity which Machiavelli himself would 
have treverenced. 

Behind those dun clouds weeping over unhappy England glittered 
his star; and before long, the clouds must unfold, the sky would glow 
cleanly, polished by sun and moonlight, and his star would shine, 
alone, steadfast and unassailable, over England. 

Of that, Northumberland felt assured, with no enemy left alive to 


thwart him, Somerset being now in his grave. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
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Away from the stench of London, from fogs and sea-coal-smoke, fled 
Northumberland. What had satisfied the Earl of Warwick, houses 
enclosed by other houses, the city-walls overtopping his garden-wall, 
was too small a setting for a duke who had the King of England for 
minion. He needed open air, winds scented with flowers’ perfume 
and the fresh, clean smell of grass and growing leaves, a refuge from 
disobedient citizens and watchful barons. Therefore, although during 
winter it was dark and damp, he took Sion House near Richmond for 
his residence. The Strand was too close to London, and he had grown 
to dislike Durham House, the palace after which, for over ten years, he 
had craved; its high walls had been too low for his liking while in the 
broken roadway people were always waiting, beggars, disbanded 
soldiers, petitioners, clamouring whenever he happened to glance 
through a window. 

The huge palace had grown to become a prison for his pride, and it 
had been always with a feeling of heaviness, with a darkening in his 
soul, that he had returned to enter its heavy, almost sensate shadows 
drooping from the ceiling, unfolding from the walls, curling out of 
corners to limp silently at his heels. Yet from early manhood had he 
dreamed of its possession, watching it enviously whenever he had 
passed on the river, in his mind peopling its galleries and numerous 
chambers with happy folk bowing in reverence before him. But now 
that he owned it he hated it. Why, he could not understand. Only he 
knew that when he entered it he felt cold as though breathed on by 
resentful spirits, damp from the river, that his clothes became clammy 
and he seemed to hear footsteps on the air padding around him in 
unfriendly silence. He had felt himself there to be an alien, resented by 
the very stone and wood, by the dim glass in the windows, and the 
heavy hangings, and the rushes rustling underfoot. In that vastness he 
had felt lost, his voice mimicked by echoes, while his greatness had ap- 
peared merely a cobwebbed cloak, transparent and rotten before the 
scornful ghosts who saw him purely as an interloper who soon must 
depart while the house would always remain to watch jealously some 
other tenant. 

Yet for years, setting his teeth, he had dreamed of such a palace, 
so large and luxurious with its garden reaching to the Thames. Ely 
Place had been hemmed in by St. Bartholomew’s with its riotous fair; 
close to the city walls, it had seemed not a nobleman’s abode but some 
merchant’s manor; and, although dissembling ambition, Northumber- 
land had appeared content and had always spoken of his love for 
London, he had waited for the opportunity to buy or lease a nobleman’s 
palace on the Thames. And particularly, had he longed to take this 


Durham House which the bishop had granted to the late King Harry in 
exchange for Coldharbour in noisy Thames Street, the king seeming to 
have little fondness for it and allowing various retainers to lodge there 
until, after his father’s death, King Edward had granted it to his half- 
sister Elizabeth. But she, smutted with scandal during the Lord Ad- 
miral’s trial, dared not venture close to London or Westminster, 
hiding her grief and—scandal whispered—probably something more 
treasonable than grief, in the country, and the king had taken it from 
her as a gift for his sweet lord, Northumberland. 

In tutn, each dteam had taken splendid shape. Son of a man 
condemned to beheading, with little prospects of greatness beyond 
what he could catve with his sword or steal with his guile, John 
Dudley had risen to Warwick’s earldom, and now to Northumberland’s 
dukedom; yet he remained discontented, each dream when achieved 
merely irking him on to further dreams. And what more could he 
desire? When his duchess asked him that question, watching him with 
fear of the future she strove to conceal, Northumberland smirked and 
looked down at his powerful hands with their palms like leather; but 
he never answered her. He could not answer her, being unable to 
compress into words what were his ultimate desires, desiring everything, 
all England as his estate. 

For hundreds of years, with its stately hall with lofty marble 
pillars, this palace had housed the Bishops of Durham that with pomp 
they might dazzle even kings, Like the Savoy, it had been built closer 
to the river than the road, the private apartments overlooking the 
Thames, with courtyard, hall and chapel between them and the 
Strand; and although Northumberland would turn his back to London, 
gazing at the Surrey hills or, turning to his right, towards the royal 
palace and the abbey of Westminster, he could never forget that the 
river curved also to the city wharves behind which citizens brooded on 
the death of Somerset and the shame of the peace, and despaired at the 
tising cost of living with the currency debased. That reality, that 
feeling of the city’s hatred, was stronger, more depressing to him than 
the ghosts of years ago that had lured him from Ely Place to beg this 
palace from the king. 

By returning to the scene of his early triumph he had thought to 
return to his youth, to those days and nights of concealed ambitions 
when the future had appeared golden, an apple for his biting. But as a 
man who seeks to rediscover, in middle-age, the fresh beauty of his first 
love only to find skin wrinkled and eyes now dim, he found this palace 
of his desires dark and unwelcome. 

Remembering the gaiety when he had jousted and feasted here and 
been rewarded with a king’s embrace and a tiny queen’s fingers to hold 
in the dance, he had thought to become again that long-dead fellow of 
twenty-odd and to thrill as then he had thrilled when the trumpets had 
blown to announce him, the champion of the joust. But that boy lay 
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dead like the tall king in his coffin and the tiny queen whose head, 
severed from the trunk, rested in sawdust in the church within the 
Tower. No more than he could conjure them from the grave, could he 
bring to life the Dudley who had strutted in steel and had scorned the 
lechery and boozing of his comrades, remaining apart from their coarse 
jollity, their endless cups of wine and the men stumbling to scratch at 
ladies’ doors after torches had been douced. Never had he been one to 
find delight in such sinful, unremunerative pastimes, although, to 
prove himself a good fellow, often had he drunk, although the wine 
had been stateless to a palate savouring only dreams of grandeur. That 
Queen Kate now lay slain in her lechery, the great king rotted with 
worms for wives, while he lived and owned what they had owned. Yet 
Northumberland was not happy. 

_ To Sion had he fled, keeping Durham House purely a city residence; 
and although in winter, mists from the river quivered through locked 
windows and floated down chimneys, at Sion he could feel more 
content. London being far off down the river curving beyond the corner, 
while, even in winter, a few birds sang in Sion’s coverts and there 
seemed no threat, no omen of disaster, in the naked trees or the sedge 
rustling under the wind. Set in emerald fields, the manor seemed not 
a part of rebellious England but a palace from some old romance where 
ladies wove their lovers’ fates in coloured wools and silks. Peace, yea, 
even in the winter! there was peace to be found here; while in the 
spring and summer the grass turned emerald-green and the flowers 
shone unsmudged by London grime, the world seeming as clean, as 
bright, as gay as any painting in a miniature. Then Northumberland 
could listen to the singing birds and watch them dart amongst the 
leaves and could watch the butterflies add winged petals to the flowers 
while the bees mumbled parsonically through drowsy afternoons. Heart 
of the house, the garden was enclosed by the chambered and galleried 
walls of what had been the Bridgetines’ nunnery before Cromwell’s 
commissioners had arrived with account books of wealth and sin, and 
had seized the house to make of it a royal manor. But the king had used 
it rarely and had rested within it only as a corpse on his body’s last 
voyage to Windsor, while his Queen Kate Howard had been locked 
there only under compulsion, her musical instruments taken from her 
that she might not dance while the sword of a king’s wrath had been 
raised before her trial and then at her execution in the Tower. 

From King Edward, Somerset had begged the nunnery; and now, 
after Somerset’s death, Northumberland had taken possession that he 
might have a pleasure-house away from London to which the great 
men could be rowed, taught reverence by distance, to wait on him. So 
peaceful was it by the river that there were times when almost he began 
to feel happy and able to forget that the young King of England was 
coughing his frail life away and that shortly he must die. 


No longer could Northumberland cheat himself with hopes of 
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a long reign with himself king of the king. That royal youth would not 
live many years although there were occasions when he became bright- 
eyed and talkative and rode abroad and laughed immoderately. Such 
flares of energy but made the reaction darker when he coughed and 
spat and gaped with horror at death in his throat, his glare imploring 
help from helpless courtiers. And when he died, who would succeed 
hime 

Who? whispered the night, rousing Northumberland to glare at the 
dark that gave no answer. Who? Mary? Elizabeth? Margaret? Jane? 
Women and girls when England needed a man! And none of them 
were married yet. Soon must that choice be made; before Edward 
died everything would have to be prepared, he would have to move 
before the others, before the papists with their Mary and the reformers 
with their chosen queens. Then there would be blood on the board that 
was England while the queens in the hands of strong men were each 
moved to conquer. Spain would hold Mary, and she must be checked; 
but Northumberland had little fear of her success, knowing how the 
people dreaded Rome; Elizabeth’s name was smirched, not only 
because of her adulterous mother, a commoner, but because of her 
own wantonness with the Lord Admiral; Margaret’s people refused to 
be helped, wishing to avoid, the cowards, the weaklings, any threat of 
treason should they be defeated. As though defeat were possible when 
he was leader! Northumberland spat, contemptuous of those who 
failed to recognize his star; and with reluctance, yet with a grim 
determination to have the fools later weep to see what they had failed 
to Braep, he looked across the Thames to Sheen where Jane Grey 
lived. 


True Tudor, grandaughter of great Henry’s sister, Mary of France, 
Jane’s hair was red, not copper-red, nor russet, but a browny autumnal 
red, and, defiant of combing’s discipline, it curled in numerous small 
tawny waves. Concealed as dangerous to man’s likerous soul, the long 
plaits of flexible bronze were twisted inside the sheath of the French ° 
hood hanging down her back, but over her brow, parted to show a 
clean straight line of scalp, the wavelets of hair gleamed, gold-glossed, 
glittering at a move as though threaded with copper newly beaten, in 
front of the stiff linen undercap that curved, horn-like, to her hidden 
ears. So neat and tiny were those wavelets that few doubted they were 
not bound in place at night or curled with hot irons, but Jane Grey had 
been reared too religiously to profess vanity for any adornment which 
God had bestowed on her person; those ordered locks symmetrically 
disposed, laid wriggling line by line from the broad unmarked forehead 
to fold under the cap, had been shaped by no earthly instruments. 

Tiny yet perfectly shaped, with long throat and sloping shoulders, 
Jane tried to ignore her womanly growth, binding her budding 
breasts in tight cloths to conceal their nippled beauty, washing her hair 
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to uncrinkle it, despising paints and perfumes; yet God frustrated the 
little saint’s endeavours and men noted with delight the redness of the 
mouth she puckered primly, and the brightness of the hazel eyes that 
sparkled even at times during prayers. 

She was small, mused Northumberland, yet no smaller than Kate 
Howard, that many-lovered queen, and little women often became 
busy mothers. Not big women, broad-hipped, fat-breasted, but tiny 
spatrow-ladies were commonly most fruitful and brisk in bed; and 
although one could not call the wench beautiful, one could not call 
Jane ill-favoured, while he did not doubt that martiage would redden 
her cheeks and rid her skin of blotches caused by lack of bleeding. She 
would ripen like fruit in a warm bed, and although there was some 
doubt of her descent—her grandfather having married her grand- 
mother with a precipitation more flattering to the wife than agreeable 
to the church, his divorce not having been completed—such irregu- 
larities would prove of small account once the coronation was ended. 
Men might grumble but they would soon forget as they had already 
forgotten that the first Tudor had had no legal claim to the throne. 
Once Jane was crowned, the people would accept her if only because 
she would appear a safe refuge from the Roman threat of Princess 
Mary; and Northumberland, his Machiavelli open on his knees, never 
doubted his ability to crush rebellion. 

Only Jane’s parents troubled him, her fat rapacious mother with the 
trumpeting voice and the hands ever greedily open, and her father who, 
behind his assumption of devotion and learning, was, Northumberland 
did not doubt, a weakling. 


Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, was a handsome fellow with a beard 
he treasured. Luxuries, too, he worshipped while speaking in low 
tones against Satan’s lures and the vanity of earthly possessions, his 
garments giving a loud lie to his religious prattle. Whenever he was 
rowed over the river to Sion, he arrived like the sun in the boat, 
blazing and blinding the beholder with his jewels and his studs and his 
buttons. 

Sudden wealth had made him rich prey to mercers, tailors and 
goldsmiths, and it seemed that he never wore the same clothes two days 
together. His high-necked doublets were of satin, of taffeta, of silk or 
camlet, and they were embroidered with gold and silver threads in 
intricate patterns culled from birds, beasts and flowers, plucked from 
the heavens or netted from the sea, and were slashed or jagged or 
pinked and laced with tags of bright colours; his fat slashed breeches 
and bold pearl-crusted codpieces, his bright hose and flowered garters, 
made men and women either envious or merry. 

From his vast wardrobe, each day appeared something unseen before: 
needle-worked shirts; velvet or satin shoes with ribbons and rosettes; 
his guarded and laced cloaks of different shapes, some long, some 
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short, some sleeved, some hooded, some with points and tassels of 
gold or silver, and each of vivid colouring: white, red, tawny, black, 
gteen, yellow, russet, purple, violet, and an infinity of other hues ; 
some fell no lower than his girdle, some dribbled to his knees, while 
others trailed the rushes after them along the floor; and unaccountable 
were his caps and hats, some flat, some pointed, but each of a startling 
colour and made of rich stuffs, some quilted and others embroidered 
with figures of monsters or beasts or fowls or pretty images, and each 
of them was jewelled and plumed. 

After years of near-poverty, skulking from creditors who had kept 
him and his lady necessarily as simply dressed as any saint, their only 
recteation having been to knock, pinch, nip or slap their eldest 
daughter, Jane, in the cause of godliness that they might beat her into 
becoming holy, suddenly, one morning had they awoken to find them- 
selves rich. Suffolk’s lady, Lady Frances, who for years had groaned 
under the injustice of having been born a female, although of royal 
lineage, because she had two healthy brothers well able to squander the 
family inheritance, now thanked the Lord that she had been made to 
live devoutly for, despite the gold on which they had so long made 
merry, both brothers had been struck by heaven, taken to Abraham’s 
bosom within four hours of each other, of the sweating sickness. 

To London swiftly had scurried the Suffolks, too bemused at first 
at their good fortune to be excited, that they might examine what the 
dead brothers had left their sister; and it had been sufficient to send 
Suffolk—then merely the Marquis of Dorset—immediately to his 
tailor, his mercer, his goldsmith, his haberdasher, his draper, his 
fripperer, his armourer, his shoemaker, his vintner, and indeed to all 
from whom previously he had shied, that with condescension he might 
pay their accounts and order whatever they wished him to take. 

Yet luxury had not dazzled them from, at least outward, piety. 
They kept their daughter to her books while, under Northumberland’s 
patronage, exiled and foreign reformers hastened from abroad to 
marvel at her learning. Pearl of the age, these wise men called her, this 
white-faced, undersized girl who trembled at sight of her parents. 

For whom were they rearing so prodigious a saint? mused North- 
umberland, seeing so many scholars rowed to the steps of Sheen. That 
question needed no soothsayer’s unriddling. For the king! Who else? 
For the king was the same age as Jane, the young master of languages 
and scripture as well as of England, who could argue away tedious 
hours with learned divines. That marriage must never be, decided 
Northumberland. The king had now not long to live; and should he 
leave a queen... 

“Tt shall not be,” swore Northumberland, smiling at Suffolk with 
his jewels and his perfumes; and Suffolk, a slow-speaking man, always 
gravely thanked him for his courtesy when Northumberland, with 
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“Most excellently, your grace,” piped Suffolk one spring morning 
when he sat alone with Northumberland in his garden of Sion. “Why! 
to be honest, sir, there are occasions when she makes me feel as 
ignorant as this louse!” and he cracked the back of the louse he caught 
on his scarlet leg. 

“Never, my lord!” cried Northumberland. 

“Yea, your grace, I warrant it, ’tis honest truth,” said Suffolk. 
“She can patter Hebrew like any Greek and I wot not know many 
other ancient tongues, while the wise men who crowd my house, did 
they eat more than would have kept that louse in blood, would eat me 
into a kennel! Fortunate will be the man to marry such a saint.” 

“Yea,” sighed Northumberland warily, “he’ll have no need of 
churches who can lap a sermon in his bed.” 

“Yea, yea, that is truth!” smirked Suffolk, “as her father, I must 
agree with you no matter how sinful be a boast; ah! but the care we 
have taken with her, my lady and I, and the masters we have hired 
and the vigilance we have maintained that she should never be alone, 
never for one moment alone. They say that only fools or liars can swear 
to a daughter’s maidenhead, but I can swear to mine, your grace. These 
wise men, may God love them, are as blushful as maids and she has had 
no other kinds of men to talk with, save when we watch her. Master 
Ascham, a very good man, you must agree, confided to me on one 
occasion how she had told him that she would rather read Plato, 
heathen though he be, than go out hunting with us! and there are not 
many young ladies, nor men neither, who could say a thing like that, 
eh, your grace?” 

“Indeed,” said Northumberland with a heavy sigh, “I could not 
say it, my lord.” 

“Nor I,” cried Suffolk, watching his whiskers distorted in the 
wine-glass. “Fortunate indeed will be the man to marry such a she- 
saint.” 

They were silent then, each staring into the red wine, their eyes 
blank, either side of the small carved table. 

This had been the cloister-garden, surrounded by a low stone wall 
topped with pillars to support the tiled roof to form a shadowed 
gallery of four sides in which the nuns could stroll and watch the 
gardeners at work, themselves protected from the sun that their 
delicate skins might not suffer and be stained by the heat which, being 
unbecoming to ladies, must be hateful unto God. Now where the 
whispering nuns had padded, tittering in their wimples at some sistet’s 
peccadilloes or, with hushed voices, reverentally recalling the beef of a 
priest’s jowls, trotted servants in Warwick’s livery, his bull’s head on 
their arms, their faces seeming to congeal into solemnity when they 
spied their master with the other duke seated on the turf, shaded by 
the arbour built in lozenges of wattle with roses and other climbing 
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In that arbour’s sweet-smelling shade lounged the dukes, both 
powerful men, broad-chested, heavy thighed, their legs outstretched 
so that their rounded toes almost met as if, the heads being silent, the 
toes might whisper what lips dared not say. In yellow embroidered 
with red roses sat Suffolk, his long red cloth-of-gold cloak folding 
behind him to puddle the daisied grass as though with blood and bile; 
in black velvet sat Northumberland from neck to toes, save for the 
gold chain about his throat that jinked with light on his chest, even his 
round grey-feathered cap being black as a coal. Like Suffolk’s solid 
shadow, he leaned forward in patches reflecting the shine of his com- 
panion’s garments, trellised with moving shadows as the wind plucked 
the thorny boughs overhead. 

“Yea,” repeated Suffolk, angry that Northumberland did not 
speak, ‘fortunate indeed will be the man who marries such a she- 
saint, one so virginal in mind and heart as well as body, and with the 
blood of Tudors too, in her purple veins. Ah, terrible, your grace, lies 
the responsibility of a good father; it keeps me wakeful at night like a 
flea in bed to have such a treasure under my roof while so many two- 
legged wolves are about. Thanks be to God that we are quit of the 
Seymours! There was the Lord Admiral, on whose soul be the peace 
it doesn’t deserve . . . why, had she not been such a youngling Pd 
never have let her stay one hour beneath his roof; and when his good 
wife died .. . Do you think the rogue poisoned her, your grace?” 

“He was a Seymour,” mumbled Northumberland, eyes downcast, 
“and now he lies dead; may his sin rest with him.” 

“But to think that my daughter once lodged in his household! 
For see what he did to the Princess Elizabeth’s reputation, and she 
little more than a child! I speak no gossip, I like no gossip, being no 
woman, and God alone can tell if the wench’s body be as damaged as 
her good fame. . . . What truth lay in those rumours, think you?” 

“I do not think of them,” yawned Northumberland, watching a 
butterfly rest its white wings on a red rose above him. 

“You are right, your grace, you are right!” cried Suffolk enthusi- 
astically, wriggling on the cushions. “What matter it now, he being 
dead? God protects His own, and precious Jane was but a child at the 
time while he was too busy with Elizabeth to notice her. That scandal 
cannot bescumber her, may God be blessed for it, for terribly easily 
lost is a woman’s good name! And once lost ’tis like blood on hot 
sand, it goes, but the stain stays there to damn her forever. Then the 
rogue’s brother, the lord protector, he in his turn dated to want to 
take my jewel from me! He meant to have his son, young Hertford, 
marty her.” 

“T have heard,” said Northumberland lazily, “the opposite. I have 
heard that you proposed that match and that he refused in dread of 
me. 


“May God strike me with a bolt!” cried Suffolk, flapping his hands 
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and rolling his eyes. “May the good God ferret out that liar that I may 
slice him into collops! What dog said that? T’ll bark him up his tree 
and mince him for a whore’s dinner! Such things they dare to say! 
By God, the holiest virgin would soon find herself called whore in 
England if one listened to the bawdy babble! They said . . .? D’ye 
mean that, your grace? They said that of me? Who said it?” 

“They all said it. I said it.” 

“You, your grace? You?” Suffolk sprang to his feet and, in 
agitation, strode the grass, the sunlight flashing on the golden threads 
of his cloak as red as blood feathering behind him where the sword 
pushed upwards. He dragged his fingers in his chestnut beard and in 
a choking voice, he wailed: “You? You? You? Why, your grace? 
How could you say it!” 

“How?” Northumberland shrugged, digging his fingers into the 
turf; and his voice was flat, as if disinterested, when he said: ‘“‘Because 
others talked of it. It was tavern gossip and had small interest to me. 
Besides, my lord, Cecil showed me your lady’s letter to him. And that 
was writ plain enough.” 

Only with an effort did Northumberland choke the laughter in his 
throat. He wanted to be no enemy of Suffolk’s; therefore, although 
the fool’s pretended tage became suddenly genuine, while his jaw 
dropped and-he made a furious blow at a bee bumbling in his face, 
Northumberland managed to appear indifferent. 

“My-my-my-my lady wrote to Cecil?” stuttered Suffolk at last, 
spitting in his rage. 

‘Yea. I saw the letter, the usual mother’s letter. She wrote of some 
favour that the lord protector had shown her, then she said that she 
much desited—those were her words if I remember rightly, your grace 
—that she much desired, she wrote, a match between Hertford and 
her daughter, although she wished to let the parties have free choice.” 

“Tt was not in her hand! It could not be! Some enemy aped her 
hand!” 

“Why, was it a secret? Then ’twas a secret known to all the court. 
It is of no importance, my lord. The match is excellent, and I don’t 
doubt that should I speak to his majesty of it, he would graciously 
grant his permission. Assure your lady of that from me, your grace.” 

For a moment Suffolk could not speak, while his beard waggled 
as though he chewed words in a dry mouth, then in a shrill yet pitiful 
voice he wailed, “It is not true!” and with his expensive sleeve he 
wiped the sweat ftom his forehead. 

“Tis perfectly true. Do you doubt me, your grace? I will speak to 
his majesty tomorrow and within a week the younglings can be wed. 
There, you have my word on it!” 

“No!” croaked Suffolk. ‘““No!”? Shuddering, he turned to North- 
umberland. “You misunderstand, your grace. I do not doubt your 
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was not written by my duchess. This is some enemy who would 
destroy us. That we should marry our saint to that devil’s imp! 
Believe me, your grace, our child is too precious to us, too pure and 
worthy a lady for such a union!” 

«Fis an excellent union. Hertford is nephew to a queen, and what 
more honourable lineage could any lady desire??? Suddenly North-. 
umberland’s careless tones hardened and he leaned forward, his chin 
out and his brown eyes cold as stone. “Or is it,” he asked slowly, 
“that with your pride of blood, your lady’s daughterhood to Harry’s 
sister, you dread to have your child become wife to the son of a man 
with no head in his coffin?” 

“Nay!” Sweating, Suffolk almost screamed the word. ‘“‘Nay!” he 
wailed. ‘‘All noble families have headless fruit on the tree. ’Tis a thing 
to boast of, ’tis a patent of nobility, your grace. Why! there’s not one 
noble family that cannot point to Tower Hill as proof of greatness. 
Never think that, your grace, please, no!” 

He seized the wine-jar and poured wine into his cup, spilling it 
over his fingers in his fluster, then he drank greedily while Northum- 
berland lounged back again into the briar’s shadow, faintly smiling. 

“The family is a brave one, but I do not like it,” spluttered Suffolk. 
“Tt is intriguing, ambitious, wicked. See to what condition Somerset 
has brought our country! The people roused like hornets and not 
content with the state in which God bred them, and we shamed abroad, 
our coinage worthless, our trade rotten! How could I marry my Jane 
to that man’s son? And his brother was a whoremonger who would 
dare finger a princess! That, my lord, is why I’ll not have Hertford for 
my son, although he is a good boy and humble enough and reverent 
to his elders. Yet who can tell, remembering his lineage, to what 
madness he might aspire? Do not speak to his majesty of it, I beg you, 
my lord. We have other plans for Jane, more worthy plans.” 

“And to whom next would you marry her?” asked Northumber- 
land. Again he feared he might laugh to see the sweat on Suffolk’s~ 
brow, but he was skilled in concealing his humour and therefore only 
friendly interest showed in his expression. “Come, tell me,” he 
wheedled. “Tl not blab of it. You can trust me, your grace.” 

“We—we—we have no plans as yet,” muttered Suffolk miserably. 
“We would like the child to choose.” 

“Why, she might choose a scullion!” 

Very erect stood Suffolk as he turned to face his tormentor. “Not 
our Jane,” he said with dignity. “She would marry none but a saint.” 

“But in heaven,” smiled Northumberland, “there is to be no 
giving or taking in marriages, I am told.” 


At last, Suffolk having hurried off, Northumberland could laugh, 
leaning far back into the moving shadows. Yet even when alone he 
did not laugh loudly, but deep in the back of his throat, he made a 
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dry rumbling sound like a badly strung harp, while his eyes glinted. 
Then he took up the wine and drank deeply, ruffling his beard with 
his finger as, one eye shut, he stared at the flowers clumped in a square 
bush before him. But even to the flowers he could not laugh loudly, 
could blab no thought, save slowly to wink as though, with them 
alone who had overheard the conversation, he might share the jest. 


Almost running in ungentlemanly fashion, Suffolk raced over the 
gtass from his barge and strode into Sheen manor. Still sweating, his 
fists clenched, he panted before his lady in her counting-house and he 
glared at her secretary, Master Adrian Stokes, a long-faced fellow with 
languid gaze, who was leaning over her, apparently to point at some 
figures in a book. Coldly, yet flushing, the duchess looked up at her 
husband, her finger resting on a written line. 

“I would speak to you alone,” stuttered Suffolk. 

“T am alone,” she said. 

“Without Stokes, I mean,” he cried. ‘Send Stokes off.” 

“Master Stokes,” said she, “is my good steward and in this house 
there are no secrets hidden from him, my lord.” 

“This is no secret, yet ’tis personal,” cried Suffolk, stamping with 
impatience. ““No ears but ours will hear it. "Tis to your shame, so you 
had best dismiss him.” 

“To my shamer” she repeated scornfully. “I am ashamed of 
nothing that Master Stokes should not hear,” she said. “But you are 
master and I curtsey to you although you have driven a day’s careful 
counting out of my head and now all these books must be done 
again.” With no sign of anger she spread her jewelled fingers on the 
checker-board and scattered the jetons piled or laid out in rows for 
counting, then she tossed the notched tallies to the floor. “You may 
go, Mr. Secretary,” she said, and with a low bow Adrian Stokes 
backed from the room. When the door clicked behind him a cold 
» grave-like silence seemed to press on Suffolk and his rage dimmed. 
As always when alone with his duchess he became timid as a boy who 
must confess his sins to a stone-hearted mother, and his gaze slunk 
into the shadows, shifting from panel to panel of the small chamber, 
as though in search of support. 

“T am waiting, my lord,” said his duchess coldly. 

“You are too friendly with that fellow,”’ muttered Suffolk sulkily, 
staring at his ringed fingers. 

“You have run here to tell me that!” The red paint smeared on 
her yellow cheeks deepened and seemed to run on the heat of her 
anger, while her eyes grew dark. “You have broken in here because 
Mr. Secretary and I were alone? See, my lord, the spoor of our sin- 
ning! This table our bed, shelved at the sides a full half-inch to 
conceal our gambols! This book our pillow, these jetons our kissing- 
coins! Before God, my lord, you would anger me did I not despise 
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you so!” Blowing out her cheeks, she spurted an insulting noise, one 
which spat by another man would have meant an instant challenge, 
then she stood to her feet, closing the book with a loud bang. “T will 
lock the door next time,” she said. ““When men think evil ’tis best to 
feed them solid lies.” “ 

“Nay, lady, you have misunderstood me! O, mother of God, I 
am that distracted I know not what I do or say!” Suffolk bit his nails, 
then, fearing to disfigure them, clenched his fists and clapped them 
together. “I have no doubts of you and Stokes,” he moaned. “He is a 
boy and you ate too old to be that kind of fool.” 

“T am not thirty-five, my lord,” she cried. 

“Well, thirty-five or sixty-five, what matter that? You are mother 
of three that lived. But I came not to talk of this. To the devil with 
Stokes!” He stamped his foot and in his exasperation felt tears move 
hotly under his eyelids. “Oh, you distract me, woman!” he wailed. 
“Who spoke of Stokes? Not I. He is a good fellow, he is sly but a 
good fellow, if a rogue. It is of our daughter I meant!” 

“Our daughter?” Slowly, both hands gripping the table’s rail 
raised to hold in the jetons, the duchess lowered herself back on to 
her chair until, feeling the wood, she rested the broad weight of her 
bottom on it, then she sighed and snorted, her eyes darkling while 
they glared at Suffolk. “Our daughter,” she repeated. ‘Which 
daughter? Jane or Kate?” 

“Why, Jane, of course! Who else but Jane?” 

“You ate a fool! Impossible! Who’s told you such lies? Who has 
been whispering to you? It is impossible. She’s never alone, or rarely 
alone, and she . . . she would do no such things, not Jane.” The 
duchess sucked in her lips, pressing her fat chins on to the gold- 
trimmed collar, while suddenly, as though seeing her after a long 
absence, her husband thought: 

Pish! How ugly is this woman! To think that I have bedded with 
that, and have been happy in it! More like a man than a woman, a 
pastrycook with those heavy jowls, the flattish nose with thick up- 
tilted nostrils, the long upper lip deeply channelled, the pursed mouth 
and the blob of a chin! He was married to that! He who was so hand- 
some that even the eleven thousand virgins would have bounded from 
their ship at sight of him, deserting martyrdom for the paradise of his 
clipping, for him to be wedded to this gross creature whose figure 
only remained grotesquely feminine after tight-lacing. It was a kind 
of blasphemy! 


“Who ate you staring at, you fool!” she snarled. “What is this. 
tumour that you heard of Stokes and Jane?” “ 

“Stokes and Jane?” he repeated. “Who talked of Stokes and Jane? 
Not I, by my troth! I have said naught of Stokes. Will you not let me 
speak? Oh, dear, dear Lord! I am so bedevilled and bedamned! I 
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Heavily, as though the releasing of her sigh made her neck weak 
and her head overweighted, the duchess rested her chin on her hand 
and her elbow on the table, and said, ““You are drunk, my lord.” 

“Would to GodI was!” he cried, wringing his hands. “But that 
watered pap of Dudley’s would not heat even a frog! Let me think, 
madam, please, that I might have my thoughts in order, for this has 
been a dreadful day, oh, a day most woeful to us, and all because of 
that letter of yours .. .” 

“What letter of mine?” 

“The one you sent to Cecil. Ah! I remember everything now! 
Yes, it was that letter Dudley told me of. I was speaking of Jane 
as we had decided that I might bring him to suggesting Guildford 
for husband. What a name to give to a boy! ’Tis heathenish! Who 
ever heard the like, calling him Guildford as though he were a town 
ot his own grandmother . . .” 

“I am waiting, my lord, and I have been waiting a long while,” 
she said. “You spoke to the duke of Jane and Guildford. What did 
he say?” 

“I did not speak of it. That would have been most foolish—to 
speak of it! I know not how women go about such things, but men 
are different. ’Tis like being in a shop when you pretend you want not 
that ring that the goldsmith might cheapen it, yet he knows that you 
want it and therefore will not cheapen it for you, so neither of you 
mention it. 

“Nay, wife, lam coming to it now,” he cried, seeing the rage in her 
pursed lips, “but give me time and you will know all. O, ’tis calamity, 
I say, that letter you sent Cecil, for Northumberland knew of it, the 
dog had shown it to Dudley, I mean to Northumberland, and therefore 
Northumberland knew all about it, so that when I spoke of Jane, he 
said, devil damn him, he would speak to the king of it. ‘Of what?’ 
said I. ‘Of your Jane and Somerset’s Ned, for they would make a 
ptetty pair, and I give you my blessing,’ said he. And all because of 
your letter, dame! I had to hold him from running instanter to the 
king to tell him, and I swore we’d have no Seymours on our tree; 
yea, dame, I told him I would eat toadstools on the Sabbath, said J, 
rather than have such a marriage at my door.” 

“He is sly,” whispered the duchess. “How he must have laughed 
at you!” 

Tet me? Laughed at me? Nay, dame, he does respect me highly. 
He told me so himself. ‘Of all this kingdom,” said he, putting his arm 
about my shoulder and tweaking my left ear as though I were a 
woman—yes, dame, and I blushed at it—‘of all my kingdom,’ says he, 
tweaking my ear in that familiar way that it burns to this hour, ‘I would 
have you my councillor for the others have peas in their heads and 
worms for backbones.’ He thought to pleasure me when he spoke of 
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“Pleasure you!” She laughed shrilly. “He’ll pleasure you, my lord, 
he’ll fitk you and ferret you and laugh in your ear while he winks at 
some familiar with glee at how he gulls you. This is no task for you, 
I see. You must bring him here to me. I will talk to him.” 

“Be not rash, dame. He has a serpent’s cunning!” 

“And what have I?” she jeered. “Am I a turtle to be stroked by 
that hawk’s beak? I know Northumberland. I have read his father’s 
book and the son is his father’s son. It is on that shelf, my lord, and I 
do advise you to take it with you to your chamber. You'll find 
more wisdom in it than you'll find from ten hours simpering at a 
mirror.” 

“My eyes hurt, I cannot read for long. You know that. O, where 
ate you going? You are not going to him now?” 

“No; you ate going to him to ask him here. And I am going to 
Jane. She must be warned to think no more of Hertford. The girl’s a 
fool for all her learning and I’d not have her blab before the duke 
anything we talked of in old days when Somerset was protector.” 

‘**There’s no need to trouble her,”’ cried Suffolk. “‘She loves men 
long-dead, Plato, Seneca, Beethius, and such heathens. Hertford 
meant naught to her and he is best forgotten. I’ll tell him so myself.” 

“T,” said the duchess, “‘shall tell him when next he calls. You 
had best go to Northumberland.” 

“But I’ve just left the fellow.” Suffolk stamped his foot and tears 
of anger rose in his eyes. “He will think that I am mad.” 

“There will be nothing new in that,” said the duchess. ‘““He knows 
you well...” 

“But stay, madam, stay...” 

He moved too late to stop her. While he called to her to stay, she 
had opened the door, slid her bulk under the curtains, and left him. 
“Devil damn it,” said he, picking his nose to help himself think, as he 
began to pace the tiled floor. But walking from wall to wall took him 
neither towards nor away from Northumberland, and it left him 
caged thete for his wife’s return. ““May the devil take her,” he groaned, 
“for I never will again.” He did not like Northumberland and to 
return so soon to ask him to visit Sheen would be humiliating; besides, 
it revealed their hopes too plainly and Northumberland would only 
jeer in that quiet fashion of his which, although subtly insulting, 
was never sufficiently so to give one opportunity of insulting him in 
reply. Yet if he defied his duchess, Suffolk realized that their quarrels 
would be ceaseless, she would behave insolently to him in public, 
reminding him of her high lineage, and even the servants would grin 
at him. “Some day,” he muttered, scowling ferociously, “some day 
she’ll go just one word too far. T have a lion’s temper, though I appear 
tame, and then, by God, she will be sOfty. cul. ? 

Too suddenly to give him a chance to smooth his features, the 
door opened and Adrian Stokes slid through the curtains. Suffolk, 
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frowning like a mastiff with one finger digging up one nostril, glared 
at him, loathing the man with his cat’s tread and his vacant eyes. 

“You're a sly one,” he jeered, “O, you’re a tiptoe knave, my 
fellow, with your smooth cheek. Why do you shave, eh? Do beards 
tickle that you’d be a boy that ladies might forget your age and give 
you suck like a bee? What age are you?” 

“Almost twenty, your grace.” 

“And no beard—no beard at twenty? I was a lion at sixteen.” 
He smirked. Memory of his youth returned him his good humour and 
he fondled his thick moustaches, rolling them affectionately between 
thumb and forefinger, sniffing at them with his beak of a nose, while 
he murmured: “You must try to grow some, my lad, they’ll make a man 
of you in looks, at least. ll send you an unguent my apothecary 
prepares especially for me, it has hog’s fat in it with juice of rose- 
leaves to make them sniff like springtime for ladies’ peculiar delight. 
It will make even yours grow, but,” he murmured fondly, “not like 
mine, my boy; I cannot promise that”.... 

“I will be honoured, your grace,” said Stokes, bowing with one 
hand over his heart, “but my lady has sent me to ask whether your 
grace would be attended on your grace’s visit to his grace of North- 
umberland . . .?” 

“Attended? Hey, fellow, what is this? Am I a dog that I must be 
attended? Am I not always attended?” Suffolk glared at him as though 
he were in truth a dog, and would bite. “Ha!” he cried, twirling on his 
heel to make his furred cloak swing about him while jerking up his 
sword as though it were a tail stiff with suspicion. “Ha, I can see 
beyond my nose, I understand! She sends a spy to make certain I 
have gone!” Chin up, hand on his jewelled sword-grip, he strutted 
to the door, opened it, then turned to say: ““You may tell her grace, 
sitrah, that I need none of her spies to inform me what o’clock it be. 
I was—er—teading his grace of Northumberland’s father’s learned 
book; its name I forget for the nonce, but it is most laboriously written; 
tell her that; and say that I am too great a gentleman to soil my hands 
with digging.” 

“T will tell her grace, your grace,” said Master Stokes, bowing 
low to hide his face that was as yellow and as expressionless as a pear. 
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Over the river, back to Sion, was rowed the unhappy Suffolk, 
biting his fingers softly lest he break the nails; and Northumberland 
smiled to hear that he approached._ 

“A fish,” said he, “too easily played grows savourless and needs 
much stewing with a sharp sauce. Tell his grace that he must wait 
for me. Yea,” he grinned at his son Robert who was whistling on his 
fingers in a corner, “go to him, Robin, let him know—by inadvertence, 
you understand—that I am writing to the Earl of Cumberland about 
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Robert smiled and rose slowly to his feet, then he stretched his arms 
as though he were weary, but his father knew the youth’s courage and 
satdonic spitit and was not deceived by this fashionable air of fatigue. 
Give him a man to fight or a girl to love and brave Robin would have 
been as alert as any bird; and even now, although he pretended not to 
understand what was intended, his brown eyes wrinkled in a smile as 
he strolled off to torment Suffolk. For Suffolk now must be made to 
suffer. Only at the last, only recently, had he turned towards North- 
umberland for an alliance, after wooing for his daughter whatever 
great men he had hoped might carve a throne: first, the Lord Admiral, 
lodging Jane in the fellow’s household; then Somerset’s son, Hertford, 
a match that had been broken only because Somerset had feared too 
openly to approach the throne; even the king himself had the rogue 
once hoped to snare for his daughter; until now, seeing the Dudleys’ 
star so high, he thought to lodge her in his family. 

That marriage would come about, smiled Northumberland, when 
he, and not Suffolk, believed that the time had struck; and that time 
was not yet... . It might not strike at all should the king prove healthy 
and teach his wretched body not to cough as though the devil himself 
were biting the royal lungs and spitting out phlegm and blood while he 
burrowed to snatch his majesty’s soul. 


CHAPTER THREE 
TALK’ WITHA “SAINT 


To the music of trumpets, pipes and drums, the Duke of Northumber- 
land and his family and retainers were rowed in long painted barges 
over the Thames to Sheen. Hearing that merry approach, Suffolk and 
his duchess managed with difficulty to remain composed and»unex- 
cited while they strolled, taking short steps for fear their legs might 
run with them, their household following, to greet the duke at the 
watet-steps on which a purple carpet had been unrolled; and in her 
small chamber, Jane Grey heard and shivered at the metry sound while 
her ladies patted her garments, twisting or uncutling a fold here and there 
then stood back, heads cocked to one side, to admire the result as 
though not merely had they dressed the girl but had actually created 
her from head to toes with their busy fingers. 

: Cheerily shrilled the pipes, Pan’s pipes, lustily blared the trumpets 


for love’s war, and rub-a-dub-dub went the drums tap-tap-tapping on 
Jane Grey’s heart so that dizzily she stretched out a hand to grasp 
something lest she fall; her fingers clenched on the fingers of her young 
sister, Katherine. 

Forgetting the other women about them, the sisters stared into 
each other’s eyes, not needing to speak; so close were they in spirit that 
without words each could interpret in a glance the othet’s thoughts, 
her fears, her hopes. And now there was only feat to be read in their 
haunted eyes. They knew why Northumberland was rowing to Sheen, 
they knew that in one of those barges sat a lad intended to become 
Jane’s husband. A perfumed bull, no loving unicorn to be enslaved 
by a maiden’s smile, he approached to blunder with merciless horns 
into the nunnery of their sisterly love. 

That marriage was never to be, said Jane Grey in her heart: they 
could flog her with thorns and nettles but she would never say Yea. 
Already had her mother beaten, pinched and clouted her because she 
had refused to break her troth with Ned Seymour, the Earl of Hert- 
ford; and she could beat and pinch and clout her to her grave, but 
never would she deny that promise made before God, never would she 
marry this son of vile Northumberland’s; that would be adultery even 
though her spousals with Ned had been sealed with words alone and a 
clumsy kiss. 

Which son of Northumberland’s had been chosen to torment her? 
Jane did not know, nor did she wish to know, all the brood being to 
her detestable, children of a merciless upstart who had conspired to 
kill the father of her betrothed; all that she knew of this new suitor was 
what her mother had told her, and that had been little enough. The 
other day she had raged unannounced into her chamber, dragging her 
from her books to be beaten, and, twisting her arm up her back, had 
demanded that she say she had never been betrothed to Ned. That 
was a lie, Jane had answered, and she could not lie. It was no lie, 
her mother had screamed, her betrothal had been a jest and she must 
forget it, she must never mention it, she must never see Ned again, she 
must be obedient and do what she was told; and now she was being 
told that she was husbandless, open to another husband. __ 

“But you, you, mother, you told me I was to marry him,” Jane 


had cried. 


“Ties, lies, lies,” had shrilled her mother, slapping her face from 
side to side, slapping first one cheek and then the other, then the other, 
then the other, until Jane had dizzily feared she would swoon; “lies, 
lies,lies, remember; lies....” 

But they had not been lies. She was Hertford’s wife, sworn to 
become his before witnesses, and for her now to wed another man, 
evefi though in body she remained a maiden, would be adultery in the 
eyes of God; and. Jane was certain that het parents intended her to 


marry someone else. Otherwise why had her mother thrashed hen 
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demanding that lie? She had not mentioned it before that day which 
was proof that something had happened which made urgent the need for 
her to put aside her betrothed; and that something could only mean 
that they meant to bed her with a different husband; and who but one 
of Northumberland’s sons? 

Kate understood. She alone was her friend—poor friend, as helpless 
as herself. Jane tried to smile at her sister, gripping her hand, but 
unshed tears made everything misty while her heart seemed to contract 
as though it sought to curl and hide within itself as the merry music 
drew close and she could hear the rowers singing, rowing to her a 
husband she abhorred although, as yet, she did not know his name; 
and she regretted having taken such little interest in Northumberland’s 
sons, turning always away from them as wicked people puffed with 
ambition, having the blood of the lord protector, the poor folk’s friend, 
on their hands. Some were married, the eldest, John, to Somerset’s 
daughter, Anne—how they must regret that marriage now, thought 
Jane, an attempted alliance that had failed—and others to different 
women, but two—or was it threer—youths remained single. She 
wished she had thought to inquire their names that she might have 
known which she must hate, but now there was no time, and soon, 
alas, she would learn it. To the sound of trumpets and pipes and drums, 
that ravisher approached, and she was garbed like a whore of Babylon 
to entice him to lechery . . . her poor flesh bedecked and Bejeqelled 
as an offering to that Golden Calf, her parent’s earthly and therefore 
sinful ambitions. 

Usually Jane dressed simply with few ornaments, seeking a sad 
pleasure in deprivation of bright things she loved, rich clothes and 
expensive jewels, which, being vanities, were hateful under God; but to- 
day her parents had insisted that she don the costly gear they had 
bought her since her mother’s inheritance; and meekly, yet with fire 
within her that burned her cheeks and glistered through her eyes, 
Jane had submitted to her ladies, arguing that it would be sin to defy 
her parents and therefore she could not be blamed for that in which, by 
other’s will, she was draped. 

Over the undergown, frilled at neck and wrists and embroidered 
with black and red silk and gold thread, they had lowered the gown of 
ted cloth-of-gold, buttoning it tightly to reveal her tiny bosom’s 
shape and drawing in the waist roped with a loose girdle of gold and 
enamel. Long sleeves, open to show the skin-tight undersleeves, 
dropped, ruffled from below her armpits, their lining being of spangled 
scarlet cloth-of-gold, while her headdress was milky with pearls and 
jagged with numerous splintered diamonds. The stiffened white collar 
like a huge sepal supported the round head with its unpainted face— 
yet red-lipped now, and ruddy-cheeked, it was—while the rusty- 
coloured parted hair before the pushed-back pearl-sewn, golden hood 
rippled in the sunlight and flared like newly beaten copper. 
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Astonished at her own beauty in these garments, Jane at first gaped 
at her reflection, then she smiled childishly and remained smiling, 
catessing the cloth, until the merry music had sounded actoss the 
tiver and she heard the rowers sing while they bent to their silvered 
oars. Instantly her lips uncurled and seemed to fade, to grow ashen, her 
eyes lost their glitter and became dully yellow, while her cheeks paled 
and with horror she stared down at the jewels sparkling lasciviously, 
devils’ eyes, around her tiny fingers; and she shut her eyes and faintly 
moaned, as though she would be sick. 

Eyebrows lifted, pouting scornfully, her ladies glanced at one 
' another, having no sympathy for a wench who, in so rich a gown, 
could shiver at the thought of gaiety, themselves thrilling and eager 
for the feasting and the young men who would dance with them. Only 
Jane’s sister, Katherine, clenched her fists together, grinding jewelled 
ring against ring, while her knees seemed to weaken in the heavy 
folds of her green velvet gown. 

“Jane,” she whispered, ‘‘shall I say you’re ill?” 

“Nay, my love.” Jane opened her eyes and forced a smile. “A 
sudden faintness,”’ she said, ‘‘that was all. But we must wait till the 
trumpets blow for us, mustn’t we?” 

“Yes, we must wait,” said Kate solemnly, sitting on a padded stool, 
and with huge dark eyes she watched her sister. She was not quite 
thirteen, two years the younger, and both girls were small and thin 
for their years and often ill, although Kate, not being intended for a 
mighty future, had the merrier life away from books. Save for their 
littleness in inches, they were shapely enough, and both had the 
reddish Tudor hair—Kate’s being straight, not curled like Jane’s— 
and similar bright hazel eyes; but while Jane’s face was roundish, 
Kate’s was thin and high-cheekboned, her nose was longer and was 
snubbed at the tip, the nostrils arching sharply upwards, and her 
mouth was very wide. Nevertheless, none could doubt their sisterhood, 
seeing them together, so loving together, seeming one soul in separate 
bodies. 

Surrounded by so many ladies, all watchful and jealous of these 
mistresses, Jane and Kate did not speak again, but their glances were 
eloquent of sympathy while they sat gingerly in their grand garments 
in the heat, feeling even smaller than they were amongst women who 
seemed to them indecently over-fleshed and over-perfumed, monsters 
of lewdery, whispering and tittering hotly into one another’s ears, and 
giggling the while about men, men, men. .. . They thought of nothing 
else but men, these women, detesting youth that fettered them in 
virginity while they must wait for husbands to unlock them to a free- 
dom which meant only a different tyranny. Fools, thought Jane, who 
would have bargained all her wealth to stay a maid; fools, thought 
Kate, who loved one man alone and him so secretly that he, like all 
others, knew naught of it, and both girls felt unwell, heavy-headed in 
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the almost breathless heat that was sickish with perfumes and the 
presence of too many thickly garmented women breathing in one small 
space. 


When the trumpets blew and the kettle-drums beat from the great 
hall, echoing, thundering, down the passages, into the many chambers 
and galleries, it was as though those men thumped and tapped on Jane’s 
own heart, giddying her, so suddenly, so noisily came their summons; 
and she stood, white-faced, giving no outward sign that within her it 
seemed her belly floated upside down and her heart jarred in its 
knocking when, ahead of her ladies, Kate pattering at her side, she 
stepped into the passage. Her small chin lifted, steadily she walked, 
having rejected the stilt-like chopines her mother had commanded het 
to use that she might appear taller, and she seemed a child before her 
ladies, all so much bigger than she, rustling at her flat heels, whispering, 
giggling, hot-cheeked with anticipation, after her; and the servants 
bowed or curtsied when she passed. 

Louder sounded the drums and trumpets as she neared the hall, 
more deafening became that thunder, the blaring, the rat-tatting, 
reverberating from the walls, rebounding in hot echoes at her back. 
Ahead of her ladies, she walked in her stiff gown that rasped her 
knees into that hubbub announcing food as though it were warfare, 
while in the kitchens the master-cook fingered the gold chain on his 
chest and eyed suspiciously each passing dish, digging a fat finger 
into some to taste the sauce, while all were carried to where, behind 
the windows with hooked-up shutters, the yeoman-waiters shuffled 
with impatience to take the plates on slices of stale bread that they 
might not burn their fingers. 

Men sweated, panting, in those kitchens, half-naked, greasy 
scullions turning the spits, and from the vast ovens darting tongues of 
flame, the food was drawn—pasties, baked meats—and placed before 
the master-cook for him to sniff disparagingly. 

Along the numerous stone and brick passages, men were striding 
briskly, from kitchen and spicery, from acatry and bakery, from buttery 
and cellar, upholding choice things to eat or drink to the great hail 
before which the trumpeters still blew and the drummers still drummed 
while Jane Grey, pale-faced yet showing no shiver of fear, walked to 
the watching-chamber to see these Dudleys close. 


Although they had been loudly chattering and laughing, all became 
silent when she entered, small in her great gown, and the men bowed 
while she and her ladies flounced into a curtsey with a quick bend of 
the knees, and she tried hard to think of something else, of impersonal 
things like clouds and the flowing river and the small flowers in the 
garden, while one by one the courteous gentlemen pecked her lips and 


smiled into her hooded eyes, for modestly she kept lowered the lids, 
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pale-veined lids with long light lashes, and the pupils dully expressionless. 
Seen through those lashes, faces became cobweb-shadowed and imper- 
sonal, dream-shaped, although real were the beards tickling her chin. 
Then by the cold shiver on her spine and the stiffening of her breasts 
she knew that this must be the beard of her betrothed rasping her skin 
possessively, and quickly she looked up; then quickly she looked down, 
and blushed. The lewd rascal had been waiting, watching for her eyes 
* eae and he had smiled amusedly to catch her peeping at 
m! 

In the heavy folds of her gown, Jane’s fists clenched but she 
dared make no gesture of anger or disgust, although she longed 
to wipe that kiss away; with sand or coral would she have rubbed 
her mouth until it bled to cleanse it, but she had to remain silent, 
save for her quickening heart-beats, impassive as an idol, feeling 
the tender skin burn and swell with shame; she had to stay silent, 
lifting her bruised lips to be pecked by other Dudleys. 

They were all there, all the Dudley brood, grouped about her 
parents, Northumberland with his duchess beside her father. As always 
when she saw that strong dark man, Northumberland, and remembered 
how he had conspired to kill her Hertford’s father, Jane shivered 
before his smile which did not lighten the gold-brown eyes but re- 
mained lost on his lips in the beard that twisted up one side. 

A broad-shouldered bull of a man with a caressing voice, North- 
umberland walked with swift dancing steps, lightly for all his bulk, 
treading on his toes like a murderer behind his victim; and he seemed 
to know beforehand, and to be amused by, what you were going 
to say to him. To Jane there was something devilish behind his coldly 
smiling eyes; he seemed a wizard, not human, calculating spells to 
snare unwary mortals. Yet he was devout, a very Alcibiades, her wise 
master had once told her, and a mighty hunter of papists who, by his 
skill and cunning and piety, had made himself master of England and 
the leader of the true religion. All these things had she been taught to 
cherish in the man, her faith’s knight, nevertheless Jane feared him and, 
to her distress, sometimes disliked him who had done her no harm and 
her faith much good. 

Behind him were grouped his sons and daughters. ‘The eldest men, 
John and Ambrose, she remembered: John with his melancholy air, and 
Ambrose, husband of the attorney-general’s daughter, a genial smiling 
youth, and them she could dismiss as being not dangerous to her 
virgin’s bed: that left two girls and three youths. The girls were Mary, 
a proud assertive lady married to Sit Henry Sidney of Penshurst, and 
Katherine as yet too young for marriage; and of the three brothers 
one was too young to bother her and she knew that he must be 
Henry; therefore the remaining two were Robert and Guildford, and 
she loathed them both, and loathed most the taller one who had 
kissed her so cruelly, as knowingly as though she were a married lady 
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and no maid; him, because of that kiss, she felt assured must be her 
promised one. 

And she detested him with such unreasonable intensity that the 
bare sight of him and the sweet stink of his perfumes made her retchy. 
The fellow was too handsome and, which was worse, he knew it, 
making her feel drab and tiny and unlovable beside him. Women had 
spoiled him, petted him, and had shamed themselves for a glance 
from his heavy-lidded brown eyes: that was plain to Jane even in her 
ignorance of the world, and the knowledge of such sinfulness made her 
long to be back with her comradely books from which wise men spoke 
as to an equal. 

Fondling the rings on his fingers, the monster smiled at her, his 
brown, carefully barbered and perfumed beard and moustaches seem- 
ing to bristle with conceit because recently they had tickled her lips 
and chin while that vile exploratory tongue, now boxed between his 
teeth, that snake in the apple, had darted to sicken her with a spasm 
of fear and disgust. With difficulty now she looked away from him, 
feeling naked and soiled before his glance, revolted even by the 
insolent way he walked, strutting as though his hips said: “Come, 
ladies, look on this pretty fellow that he might condescend to notice 
you one night should he feel sufficiently lonely”. For all that he pre- 
tended indolence, swaying his arms with a slow grace as though the 
bones were soft-jointed, he could be swift when swiftness was needed, 
as she knew, remembering having once seen him in the tennis-play at 
Whitehall. Now in his yellow diamonded doublet, his fat breeches and 
golden hose, he lounged on young Henry’s shoulder and yawned at her. 

Yea, he was hateful, even more hateful than the brother at his side, 
in a suit of cream cloth-of-gold. One was Robert and one was Guild- 
ford, and one of them they intended her to marry. But she would not 
marry him, she swore. Should the devil visit England, he could come 
shaped like these lads, she felt certain, and would look with the same 
leering amusement at a lady as though she were naked and mis-shapen. 
They were detestable, these brothers, plain lechers, bibblers, probably 
murderers and blasphemers. Almost Jane believed she could smell the 
soured sweat of last night’s whoredom under their perfumes; and the 
thought that, even though on God’s business, she would have to bed 
unclothed with either of them and suffer the agony of his casual 
fondling, made her certain that she would suffocate in her own disgust 
and die, a martyr, on her bridal-night. No matter how her father abused 
her, no matter how her mother thrashed her, she would never marry 
either of these popinjays made of essences and paints and perfumes, 
with their curled beards and supercilious brows, so plainly vain of 
their appearance were they, as though women were fish who must 
bite for such gaudily feathered flies. Her Hertford might be small and 
be mocked at by bigger men, but he was a god in spirit compared to 


these tall beautiful beasts with their souls in decay. 
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No, decided Jane, gazing at the fresh rushes on the tiled floor and 
trembling lest her foolish heart might make her blush again under such 
saucy staring, no: she would never marry either man. Even for her 
teligion’s and England’s sakes, she could not marry either. With 
trumpets still screaming and drums rub-a-dubbing, Jane, behind her 
father and mother, and Northumberland and his duchess and their 
brood, walked from under the carved, painted roof of the withdrawing- 
chamber through the arched doorway to the dais at the head of the hall 
with the vast, round, painted-glass window, a winking wheel that 
did not spin, behind it. Bowing to one another, they took their seats, she 
between the two hateful youths, her mother on the other side of the 
elder, and Northumberland beside her mother, and her father the other 
* of him with Northumberland’s duchess on the other side of her 
ather. 

It was then, while she swept up her gown not to crease it and was 
about to sit, that she discovered the names of her gallants, for the 
younger called the elder, the one who had kissed her wickedly, Robin, 
which meant that himself was Guildford. And one of them, she knew, 
was married to a country wench, but she was not certain which, and 
gtew furious to think how she had lived amongst her books, deliberately 
shutting out the world, closing her ears to gossip, so that now in this 
all-important moment she could not tell which of these men was 
single and therefore her destined husband. But, she told herself, it did 
not really matter, she being determined to reject them both. 

While, garments rustling, chairs squeaking, they took their places 
at the board, the trumpets and drums continued their clamour, roaring 
and rattling from the carved ceiling, echoing off the tapestried walls 
and up from the flower- and rush-strewn floor, in one ear-aching din 
that made all other sounds, the pad of servants with the tinkle of 
knives, spoons, cups and plates, a dim murmur mufHed as though 
ghosts tiptoed with ghostly dishes. Yet it was no ghostly smell that 
steamed from the baked meats or the roasted beasts and birds, cooked 
for their delight. Although she scorned carnal pleasures and usually 
gave no mote than a peck or two at her meals, Jane to her own disgust 
felt her stomach rumble with gross anticipation at the odours while her 
mouth grew wet and she licked her lips. 

The others made no attempt to conceal their delight. They smiled 
and rubbed their hands and became gay while the butler from his 
tiered cupboard poured the wines and the carver with his broad-bladed 
knife worked his elbows on a fat roast running blood on the silver 
salver, and the taster stood ready with his cornet of bread that he 
might prove that nothing was poisoned. From under the gallery in 
which the musicians waited, servants ran from the kitchens, bearing 
aloft the huge plates of food—food in plenty and to suit all stomachs, 
roasted and baked meats, coffined meat in pastry, little birds on spits 


dribbling and seemed about to fly off, featherless, with outstretched 
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wings: lapwings, sparrows, blackbirds, parttidges, robins, thrushes ; 
all birds that could be snared or shot or struck by hawks were there 
for their eating, with the great gull, the long-legged stork, the swan, 
the bustard, and the peacock with its feathers sewn over its toasted 
body turned golden with the raw yolk of eggs swept over it, his comb 
and spurs gilded. But the peacock, as pride of all foods, came later, 
after bellies had been stuffed with lesser birds and with meats, venison 
and swine, lamb and beef and brawn, all cunningly sauced to make 
even those exhausted, over-gutted, sit up to force down yet further 
food, and yet further food.... 

Now that, at the great folk’s sitting, the trumpets and drums had 
ceased their uproar and the musicians in their gallery played softly, 
languishingly, that the blood, heated with food and wine, should grow 
calm again, other noises swelled and seemed to become louder so that 
one had to shout to be heard above them. At right-angles from the 
dais, one each side of the hall, second tables ran to seat the lesser folk, 
the gentlemen- and ladies-in-waiting, with guests, and their knives 
clattered, their spoons clashed on the silver- and gold-gilt dishes, 
while they talked and whispered and laughed, ladies and gentlemen, 
ogling and jesting, men dropping knives that they might grope for 
them under the cloth and, by the merest chance, squeeze a lady’s ankle or 
raise themselves by pressing with a pinch, against her thigh, while the 
ladies, growing warm-cheeked with the lewd talk and the spices in 
their blood, giggled and glanced through long lashes at the gallants. 

As though deaf, as though her soul was far from this too-human 
guzzling, Jane Grey sat with lowered lids, and Robert and Guildford 
shrugged and grimaced at each other over her back whenever she 
leaned down to eat. When they jested, she gazed at them with dull 
eyes, as though they used a different language. In that Venerian 
gathering she seemed a heathen, a nun in Amor’s rosery, eating 
daintily yet with angular movements which showed that for all her air 
of placidity she was conscious of the men watching her. This in- 
difference was a challenge which no man could ignore. It was a woman’s 
gage thrown to his masculinity. ‘I am above carnality’, her silence 
seemed to insist, ‘I am a virgin content in my virginity, incurious, to 
whom men are but forked vegetables whose taste I do not like: 
therefore, fellow, begone that I might meditate on maidenly matters 
you could never understand’. Robert grinned in his beard. 

Being an unusually handsome youth, he had learned from his 
twenty-one years that a boy’s dreams, bred on poetry and romances, 
of timid ladies shrinking from a kiss and loathing amorous en- 
counters in naked bed had been but dreams, fantasies raised to snare 
male simpletons into marriage. At court he had discovered few ladies 
whose virtue had proved proof against him once he had huggled 
them alone, unwatched, with none save silent furniture and hangings 


to tattle of what took place behind locked doors; and these easy ladies, 
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reared in the lazy court-life with little to do save gossip and plot 
adventures, had given him contempt for all womanhood, being 
brazen liars, cold-faced with hot hearts, who purtred with lowered eyes 
of purity while praying you’d not believe such chatter intended only for 
their husbands, the servants and other ladies. Never had Robert met a 
truly virtuous woman. Even the wife, Amy Robsart, that Norfolk 
heiress whom he had recently married, although a maiden, had soon, 
once her childish fears had been forgotten, proved herself a pupil 
almost too apt for his liking, as ravenous a scholar in the amorous art 
as any wench trained at it to make her living. 

There was no honesty in females, he sighed: the country-lass was 
sister to the court-lady, and now that she was quit of parental discip- 
line, Amy had plundered London for gay garments and jewellery with 
which to madden her Norfolk friends. Quickly had Robert tired of the 
girl whose simplicity had been to him at first a bait almost as great as 
her wealth, and he had returned south, more cynical, more callous, even 
than before. Though maidenheads might be true, virginity was a lie, 
he thought, and therefore he smiled in his beard down at Jane beside 
him. 

If she would not smile—and she seemed determined not to smile 
even at those witticisms which had infallibly loosened the prim de- 
meanour of any other lady he had met—he was determined to have her 
blush. Bawdy tales he whispered into her headdress, recounting ad- 
ventures, some mythical, some true, in which he swore he had played 
the hero—or the villain—and plucking some of Boccaccio’s merty 
tales for an English setting, yet never once would she answer or look 
at him, while delightedly he saw the pink under her cheeks and noted 
with approval of his skill how the child’s bosom rose in agitation. 
_ When she dipped timidly into the common bowl between them, he 
tried to catch to squeeze her fingers, but she was too quick and slid 
from his touch through the grease; and in his beard he grinned and 
drank deep, delighted to find at last an innocent at court, one ripe for 
corruption, after the fond and shameless ladies he had known. 

Jane scatcely dared to breathe and would not look up from her 
plate, fearing she might swoon or weep if she met this ribald’s gaze; 
thought of the saints alone kept her on her chair and made her hands 
steady enough to cut the meat. Others, she was not the first had been 
insulted, cozened and tempted. The saints’ tales were mainly lies, she 
knew. Roman cheats to gull folk into paying for prayers, yet there had 
been good women before her, rich ladies like Lucteece and many 
virgins, whom God had tested with lewdnessess to prove their souls 
were golden. And certainly there was naught to tempt her in this 
devil’s conversation; Robert’s words conjured no delicious images but 
only bestial ones, turning men and women into animals, and she did 
not doubt that he lied. God knew that there was evil enough on earth 


and many faithless women, but not so many as this Robert pretended: 
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that was impossible, thought Jane, and would have meant that all 
were damned. 

Nevertheless, she dared not meet his eyes, knowing how they would 
mock at her innocence and with sidelong-looking seek to trap her in 
some lewd conspiracy. Grateful for the first time was she for being so 
tiny and thereby able to hide from him as a woman of ordinary height 
could never have done, although the fashionable headdress placed 
shamelessly towards the back to reveal her hair in front gave no 
protection to her cheeks and left her ears unmuffled by anything save 
a little hair and a strip of jewelled velvet. Therefore, try though she did 
to think of godly matters, she could not avoid hearing some of the 
talk, and the little she heard made her so giddy that it became difficult 
to swallow, her mouth being dry. 

From the first moment of seeing him, from the touch of his mouth 
and the smell of his moustaches under her nostrils, she had disliked 
him with his supercilious glances and indolent postures; now that he 
talked she recognized him as one of Satan’s agents; and, by contrast, his 
brother on her other side appeared a modest gentleman. 

But Guildford’s modesty was mainly the result of wearing a cream 
doublet. So fearful was he of dirtying this new and beautiful doublet 
that he ate like a bird, pecking his food with his chin far out, and such 
care needed all his attention. The she-saint sitting at his side he wished 
to forget and was pleased to have Robin hold her attention; and by 
the few words of their conversation that he overheard, he had decided 
that the wench was only a wench after all, and not some skirted divine; 
otherwise she would surely not have tolerated such bawdy in one ear? 
Besides Guildford was annoyed with her. This was the first occasion 
on which he had worn this expensive doublet yet she had scarcely 
glanced at it; any other woman, any ordinary girl, would have been 
unable to look away from him, who from his velvet shoon to his velvet 
cap, was gatbed wholly in white cloth-of-gold as though newly-risen 
from a milk-tub sprinkled with gold-dust; instead of which, save to 
watch him with one enormous eye when he first carelessly kissed her, 
Jane had ignored him as though he were a mete servant or a cripple; 
and Guildford was not used to such casual treatment. Could he clutch 
her behind a locked door, quickly would he strip her of her insulting 
indifference, as quickly as he would strip her of her clothes, all women 
in his vocabulary being either wanton of pope-holy liars. 

That, however, was an experiment difficult to accomplish in so 
crowded a manor, but later, he decided with a shrug, would he find 
time to discover whether she were a woman, although the search held 
for him little beyond a scientific interest in learning how midgets 
wete shaped under their clothes. 

Gazing down the long lines of tables running from his table on the 
dais, he saw women aplenty and all of them were more desirable than 


this mouse at his side—women proud to ptove their womanliness with 
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weighty breasts shaped under tight-lacing and whose every dainty 

“gesture was an invitation long rehearsed in front of a mirror; yea, 
there were lovesome women eating at those side-tables, women skilled 
in lovecraft who would know how to titillate even the most drained 
debauchee with a wrinkling eyelid or a butterfly touch of fingers. 
Dozens, ay, dozens of pretty ladies sat there in those robes of fashion 
which concealed only to lure one to exploration; beside luckier fellows 
than he they sat, and under the table their velvet-covered little feet 
would be nestling against their companions’, tapping amorous mes- 
sages, watm flank pressed on warm flank. . . . Bright-eyed laughing, 
smoothing their bellies distended with spiced foods and wines, they 
laughed or ogled or smiled catlike over the goblet’s golden rim on 
some other fortunate fellow, watching him through their lashes with 
that entrapping glance of mingling desire, amusement and adoration— 
that glance Guildford knew so well that he tingled at the memory of its 
unmistakable promise of joys soon to come. Now that wine was in 
them to rob them of caution, these ladies laughed to show their polished 
teeth, they fluttered their eyelids, they whispered, they raised their chins 
to have the pale throat admired and to lift their hidden breasts while the 
skin of their chests gleamed pearl-like through pleated undercoats. 

From underneath the screen, musicians above blowing or scraping 
music scarcely heard in the clatter and the chatter, the laughter and the 
running feet—servants sped with hot plates from the kitchens and, 
bowing, offered them to Northumberland and Suffolk, while the carver 
busily carved with his broad-bladed knife. To other tables were 
catried other gilded plates: so many plates, so varied the choice, that a 
confusion of odorous food to pinch the nostrils were piled high before 
each diner; while at the tiered cupboard the butler carefully dispensed 
his wines and ales. 

“By your leave, my masters, by your leave!” continually was the 
usher bawling, striking with his wand of office any careless server. “By 
your leave, my masters, by your leave!” he shouted. And when another 
course came to be served, he would roar his orders like a captain in the 
field, sending the yeomen scurrying with cries of “Gentlemen and 
yeomen for plate!” “Gentlemen and yeoman to dresser!” or he would 
call for what was lacking to be instantly replenished, whether with wine, 
beer or bread; and should some unmannerly guest sidle to a seat above 
his betters, it was this usher’s task to tap him with his wand to send him 
to a lower place amidst the company’s jeers and laughter. And against 
this hubbub, the usher’s bawling, the waiters’ pit-pattering and the 
clatter of plates and people’s chatter, faintly could be heard like insect- 
humming, the music from the carved gallery high on the wall. 


1? 


Hour after hour that great company ate and drank, pausing now 
and again to belch discreetly or to rub tight bellies while trying to 


hear the music or to watch the tumblers, the minstrels, the dancers, the 
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jugglers running in to distract them from memory of the last course 
and dread of the next. 

Never once did Jane Grey speak; she did not smile at the performers 
rolling and falling on the rushes, pretending to hurt themselves, to 
have the points of their hose stretch as though to snap and expose their 
nudity, making explosive kisses on the backs of their hands in mockery 
of a jongleur’s yearning song about a wench in the window he could 
not reach; nothing, it seemed, could curve those pale lips to a smile, 
save when she looked with blank eyes at a persistent question from 
Robert and forced them to curl wanly. Now that she no longer had 
a plate at which to stare—the gravy-rich trenchers, with the crumbs 
and the marrow-emptied bones, having been carried away in baskets 
that the hounds and the poor might be fed—she crossed her hands on 
her lap and gazed into the hall with blind-seeming eyes at the hired 
merry-makers. 

In the open space between the three tables and the screens, around 
the cold stone hearth with its iron dogs and unlighted wood, men in 
pied garments dagged at the edges, cap and bells on their heads, 
tossed up balls and caught them in an unbroken flow, spinning them so 
swiftly that they seemed to fold together into a rainbow fountain; 
gipsy-wenches, black-maned, brown-skinned, writhed on the rushes as 
though jointless, their legs locked under their chin while they padded 
on their palms; spiders of humanity with heads on their bottoms and 
their bottoms for heads. “Hey!” laughed Robert, “‘were she unbreeched 
and I had a switch I'd know not whether to kiss or to cane her!”— 
against God’s strict command—making Jane blush, these wantons 
wore men’s breeches so that when they padded on their psalm and 
their shirts unpetalled—‘‘Shame!” hissed the ladies, turning aside to 
hide their eyes, while the men cried “‘Shame!”’ for a different reason— 
their limbs were concealed under cloth. 

Men and women, some masked, some showing their painted faces, 
leaped and jumped and hopped and skipped and sprang, holding hands, 
kicking with their knees, roaring in a Bedlam dance, while in their 
midst the master-tumbler, dressed in skin-tight black hose with a 
tight black jerkin and with black hair to his shoulders, somersaulted, 
vaulted like a toad, forwards, backwards, sideways, downwards, 
spinning on his toes, bending back bonelessly, taut as a lute-string, 
ductile as a fish on land, while his companions, men and women, 
circled around him, clapping hands, stamping feet and yowling, “Ho! 
ha! see how he springs! Ho! ha! see how he springs!” until the clapping 
and the stamping with the scurry of the music and the pattering of feet 
quickened every second. Faster stamped the dancers, faster leaped the - . 
leader, then he spun like a top faster, faster and faster, until he became 
no longer a man but a scurry of colour, the dagged sleeves whiling and 
twirling with him, lashing him, enfolding him, while around and 


around, faster and faster, he spun on his toes; and the tumblers cried, 
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clapping hands and stamping: ‘“‘Ho! ha! see how he spins! Ho! ha! see 
how he spins!” 

Three or four diners away from her, Jane saw her tutor, Master 
Aylmer, lean forward, fists so tightly clenched that the knuckles 
showed like dabs of cream, with horror in his eyes, and she was glad to 
realize that she was not alone in her disgust. 

““Mene mene tekel upharsin,” she whispered yet knew not that she 
spoke while she glanced around her in expectation of God’s hand 
appearing on the walls to warn this modern Babylon. 

“What? What was that?” asked Robert, leering at her over his 
goblet’s rim, the rings like snakes’ eyes spitting on his fingers. “Eh? 
what said you, lady? Tickle a parson? give him but a finger’s depth, 
lass, and a parson’d soon tickle you where you’d feel it best. And what 
man so indifferent he’d not reach for a lady’s heaven even though it 
be as hot as hell? But I doubt not that so learned a wench as you know 
more of a parson’s doings than any man could hope to guess at, for 
parsons be men, after all, although they snuffle like geldings in the 
jolly rutting-season. That ladies prefer their company is reasonable 
enough, for although they might roar in a pulpit it’s always about 
their neighbours’ sins and never their own, and I dare swear they be 
very sucking-doves to lick a finger when the bedroom’s locked, ladies’ 
reputation being safe always in their company, for neither of them will 
brag of it afterwards for their gowns’ sake . . . What else do you do 
with your time, sweetling? I mean when parson’s not roaring like a 
sucking-dove in your lap?” 

“T__] read,” she whispered, determined not to look at this monster 
at her side. “I study, sir, and I meditate.” 

“On what? Nay! never tell me!” laughed Robert. With lifted hand 
he silenced her who had no intention of speaking, then smoothing his 
brown beard to a point, he said, watching her profile closely: ‘‘That is 
the one secret women wrap from men, their one tremendous and yet 
so worthless a secret. What are they thinking of? what moves in their 
mind’s vacuum like fishes in a muddy pool when they smile with that 
ptetence of mystery, aloofness? They'll show you a birthmark God has 
stamped in a forbidden place and they’ll pout proudly on the bruises 
love made the night before, nothing concealed, or so it would seem, 
both body and mind bared like a beast for your speculations; but what 
they’re thinking of they’ll never tell you, mayhap because they do not 
know themselves, while they veil their thoughts with a beckoning 
smile. Is it that they dare not tell us lest they lose us? Eh? but nature’s 
proved a bonny mother and teaches them the weight of a lie before 


_.they can blow bubbles.” 


He had been whispering against her embroidered headdress, but 


now, suddenly, he roared: 
“What are you thinking? Tell me!” 
So unexpected was that shout that everyone on the dais turned to 
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look at him, and Jane reddened while the gold goblet rattled against 
her teeth. As though it had been arranged, the moment he spoke, the 
music ceased, the dancers ceased to clap and the spinning man spun to 
a stop on one foot; silence was heavy over all save for Robert’s shout: 

“‘What are you thinking? Tell me!” 

Everybody, it seemed, looked at Jane. Unregarded, the sweating 
dancers stood for the applause, while on the dais, her father and mother 
and friends and sister, Northumberland and his duchess and his children, 
turned their heads and looked at her and Robert. Even Robert, not 
expecting such an audience, seemed ill-at-ease although he managed 
to grin with hanging jaw, while on Jane’s other side, Guildford forgot 
even the beauty of his garments to gape at her. 

Realizing that she must answer, Jane moved her lips, but no sound 
came, and she dared not clear her throat lest she make an unladylike 
noise; terrified, she stared at the many faces watching her with lifted 
brows: her mother glaring, her father from the corners of his eyes 
noting each move she made while pretending indifference; and so 
close that his elbow rasped hers and his thigh pressed against her thigh, 
Robert grinned into her eyes, challenging her to answer him. 

“Thinking?” she whispered huskily at last. “I—I was thinking...” 
Master Aylmer, that good man, leaned forward, and with relief, as 
though suddenly she were disenchanted, as though his piety unbound 
her mind from fear and freed her tongue, Jane said haughtily: 

“If you be so ill-discourteous, sir, as to ask a lady’s thoughts you must 
bear with the discourtesy of her answer. I was wondering how 
long God would stay His wrath before He swept this sinful scene, and 
you with your lewd talking, into a pit of damnation. And there’s the 
truth of it.” 

They clapped their hands on the board, Northumberland first, then 
the others following him, applauding her while the disgruntled dancers, 
muttering of murder, limped through the screens and the musicians 
began quietly to play a merry tune. Robert applauded with the others, 
bowing to Jane, and she knew that they jeered—they thought her 
a fool and they jeered—with their clapping. Rage gave her strength to 
glare at them, but tears were close, with joy to think how after death 
these fools would suffer and regret this mockery of her when God 
demanded an accounting of their sins. Then they would not scoff but 
would wail for mercy; and she, she decided, would not be merciful. 

That triumph, however, lay eternities ahead and meanwhile, like 
an old-time saint among heretics, she must in silence suffer martyrdom; 
but rage and embarrassment amidst that mock-applause brought threat 
a tears, and she turned away that they might not know how she was 

utt. 


She turned from Robert and looked into the smiling eyes of Guild- 
ford on her other side. 


“Tears?” whispered Guildford, and his smile turned into an O of 
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astonishment as he paused in mid-clapping. “You weep?” he ctied 
incredulously. 

“Nay, nay,” she gasped, “never...” 

“Tears,” he said; “‘so it is true, lady, that you are a saint and can 
weep at other’s sin? I thought that ladies only wept when in the sullens 
or because they were not given what they wanted. .. . But tears because 
my brother has made mock of you and jested bawdily . . .” 

“Your brother,” she gasped, showing her teeth with anger, “your 
brother, sir, is the dragon St. John spoke of, the father of reptiles and 
the disturber of the earth.” 

“Yet,” grinned Robert, peering around her headdress, ‘‘was it not 
that same dragon who bred the snake that entered paradise through the 
fence to tempt Eve?” 

Jane shuddered from him, closing her eyes, her fingers pecking to 
shreds the new trencher recently placed before her. 

“Robin will not trouble you,” said Guildford. “Do not weep, 
lady; such precious tears should be caught on this spoon for love’s 
drinking and not squandered on a fool’s jest. . . . Peace, Robin! the 
lady turns to me for succour and, glory to God, no lady’s yet turned to 
me in vain!” 

Slowly, Robert winked, then chuckled, and Jane, feeling him shift 
from her to speak to her mother on his other side, could scarce restrain 
the tears already filling the lids. Tremulously, she smiled at Guildford 
while, over his shoulder, her sister Kate watched with murder in her 
eyes, fists clenched, that any man should dare insult her sister as 
Robert in his insolence had done. 


The next course was being served to the usher’s shouting, and the 
clatter and stamping with the music was loud enough again to permit 
men and women talk without their being overheard. Jane was for- 
gotten by the others while Robert jested with the duchess, and the 
diners, as though they had never been fed, craned forward and licked 
their lips to see what next was being brought: fruits and game, cream of 
almonds, partridges, plovers, pan-pufis—those golden fritters— 
shrimps in vinegar, roasted eels and lampreys; crabs sweetened with 
sugar, vinegar and cinnamon; pears, raisins, cheese, figs to excite to 
lechery, and numerous tarts; tarts of borage-flowers, of cherries, 
cheese, cowslips, damsons, gooseberties, marigolds, medlars, prunes, 
ptimroses, spinach, and strawberty . . . and also many subtleties built of 
sugar, wax and tinsel, shaped like men or women or like fowls or 
beasts... . 

What was placed before her, Jane ate, food meaning little to her 
whose thoughts wete all on heaven; but she was not thinking of 
heaven, nor even of hell, while she talked quietly to Guildford in his 
cloth-of-gold cream doublet. For the first time that day she felt at 


ease, even the sense of degradation, as of grease in her soul, she had 
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experienced while with Robert gradually left her now that she had found 
a handsome fellow who listened with such respect and watched her, not 
with a mere carnal-inspection, but with a kind of awe, half-worship and 
half-bewilderment; and, in truth, Guildford was bewildered, never 
before having met a wench who could talk so fast about things fit only 
for a church. 

Furious with himself at having distracted her from Robert, he 
drank deep that the goblet on his lips might excuse his answering 
questions about the condition of his soul, and it seemed that this 
wench, traitor to her sex, was more curious about that spiritual core 
of his being than its more fascinating envelope he tended with such 
care. His frowns, his brisk, emphatic nods, his constant sighs and 
groans, while delicately he drank lest he soil his doublet, assured Jane 
that this was a mightily different fellow from his satanic brother; and 
she grew sad because not he, but bawdy Robert, had apparently been 
chosen to become her husband. 


She would marry no one but Hertford, no one but her stunted 
Hertford with his love-lost glances who had not been invited to this feast, 
she noted sadly; even this Guildford, for all that he appeared a godly 
youth, and most respectful to her, she would have rejected were he 
offered as husband... Yet he was handsome in his cream doublet of 
cloth-of-gold, with his fair chestnut hair curling above his ears, his 
perfumed moustaches and pomaded beard, the virginal colour of his 
costume making his dark skin to seem to dazzle. Diamonds were his 
buttons, and he wore no colour save for the rings on his fingers and 
the golden chain on his chest with its white enamelled lilies, golden- 
tongued, between each hammered link, and in his white velvet 
cap the red feather curling like a froth of blood out of the teeth of 
diamonds. In contrast with his costume’s purity, he gleamed, a living 
snowman in an autumn wood, for in their reds and browns and greens 
Se like autumn showed the others against him, darkly yet 
richly. 

When the banquet finished with a flourish of trumpets, the guests 
and their hosts strolled, sensuously drowsy with over-eating and over- 
drinking, into the garden, Jane was almost proud—pride being a sin, 
she dared not admit it to herself—to trot beside Guildford over the 
grass. The older folk sat on stools or on banks of flowers, sipping their 
wine while playing chess or tables; or they gossiped quietly and from 
the corners of their eyes watched the young folk lest their innocent 
merry-making lose its innocence behind a tree ora bush. Some men took 
their bows to shoot at the butts, others trundled bowls in the alley, 
while lovers thought to hide in the rosery masked by flowers. 

This hour was one of peace, more suited to slumber than to exer- 
cise, and the elders choked in swallowing yawns while they talked of 


the latest fashions, of the expense of everything nowadays, and of the 
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misdeeds of others not present and of the degeneration of the times 
when the poor dared threaten an order of service ordained by God 
after Cain’s crime when He had parted the brothers, dooming one to 
everlasting slavery with his offspring, and the other, Seth, to the 
mastery of the world. When mentioning the poor, the hungry, the 
villeins, the beggars, the journeymen, the cripples, the unemployed— 
and always eventually talk did return to them, that continual never-to- 
be-forgotten menace of the dispossessed no longer bowing when their 
betters rode past—the talkers hushed their voices, like men and women 
speaking of sinful matters, and they peeped almost appealingly towards 
— Duke of Northumberland lounging in his golden chair beside his 
ost. 

Alone, amongst that gathering, Northumberland appeared uncon- 
cerned, untroubled by any clouded thought of tomorrow, and his 
gracious benignity calmed other’s doubts and seemed to assure a happy 
future in which the old order could never change. Had it not been for 
him, peasants, those hairy two-legged beasts, might have romped now 
in this garden, but he had ridden north to flog them back to poverty. 
Under the banner of religion, demanding the return of the Roman 
ritual as mask for their madness, had marched the dispossessed led by 
gentlemen, traitors, monsters, and with them had marched also 
protestants, Lutherans, reformers and dreamers. Singing of Robin Hood, 
they had taken up their bows browned by long-lying in chimney- 
corners, they had cleansed old knives and swords and pikes, but against 
the king’s men they had proved, as these great folk prayed they would 
always prove, a field for the gleaning. 

Old one-eyed, swearing Russell, more like a beast than a man, it was 
said, had slaughtered thousands in the west and had boasted of the 
slaughter; and this iron-fisted man now smiling on his gilded chair, the 
Duke of Northumberland, although then but the Earl of Warwick, 
had whistled without fear when, with sharpened axe, he had ridden 
north ahead of 1,500 horse and a troop of Italian mercenaries to snare 
the rebels’ leader, Robert Kett, and to massacre his followers by the 
thousands, hunting them like foxes, hanging them, slashing them 
down, trampling them under horses’ hoofs, until he had hanged Kett 
high on a Norwich wall, and the beaten people, cowed by despair yet 
still defiant with dreams, had slunk back to live like pigs on acorns 
in the forests, or to brood on their wrongs and their hopes of 
vengeance. 

That they could now loll at ease, lapped in luxurious clothes, with 
bellies drum-tight with delicious foods, these ladies and gentlemen 
knew that they must thank Northumberland, and eager were they to 
show their gratitude. While other nobles had fretted, cowards, in their 
castles, letting the lord protector, Somerset, inspire the people with 
lies about reform and the return of their commons taken for sheep by 
their masters, Northumberland alone had had the courage, the cunning, 
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the magnanimity to act, to seize power and to have the dreamer, Somer- 
set, sent to the block on Tower Hill, so that, for a brief time at least, 
the great folk could remain safe with their wealth, the commons again 
enslaved. 

For a brief time .. . yea! there was always tomorrow with the threat 
of dark dawns of treachery ahead, the beaten people yet murmuring, 
sharpening knives and waiting for another Kett to lead them, as the 
peasants of France had been led centuries before, to murder the great in 
their beds of silk. Always, no matter how with wine they drugged their 
fears, with feasting and singing and love-making strove to forget the 
dirty, ragged, homeless workless wanderers, victims of greed, the rich 
could not always forget them. Ignore them in daylight, but at night, 
when one was abandoned to sleep, they returned behind one’s closed 
eyelids, rousing one in a fit of horror to see the darkness darkened 
with shapeless shadows ringing the bed and clinging to the hangings. 
Always, these ogres, felt if unseen, padded beside the great; in the 
mists they pressed against the windows, they sighed down chimneys, 
they scampered with the mice, these children of Piers Plowman’s sow- 
ing, dragons’ teeth, with the knife for Lady Mede and the bell for the 
cat, for Northumberland the cat, the guardian of wealth, should he 
lose vigilance that the hordes might swarm in the palaces. 

It would not have been the first time they had risen. Those who had 
read their chronicles could remember the name of one Wat Tyler and 
of a mad hedge-priest, John Ball, tramping with his staff at the head of 
thousands, yea, of thousands of villeins and artizans and other poor 
folk wielding scythes and swords, bows and axes, ringing London and 
dragging to a shameful death the royal advisers. What the people had 
done once, they might do again; and they’d have won that battle had 
not London’s mayor cunningly slain their captain when he had ridden 
unarmoured with foolish faith in promises amongst his enemies. 
Robert Kett might well have proved another Wat Tyler, welcomed by 
Somerset, that traitor to his peers, had not this Northumberland stood 
get champion of the mighty, to snare and hang him on Norwich 
wall. 

. Smiling, now he sat, sipping his wine and nodding while Suffolk 
talked, his long legs in violet hose, stretched apart before him, mass- 
ive limbs, well-shaped, if bowed a little because of over-much riding; 
and the more timid of his guests felt renewed hope when they looked at 
him. So long as he stayed alive, they felt, they would be safe. Even 
though the king should die and rogues might seize their opportunity 
to revolt, no disaster could befall England while fearless North- 
umberland stood, the rock of privilege, to protect the ancient order. 

Gladly, if sometimes jealously, into his hands had they given all 
power and to no man did he tell his thoughts while he hid behind his 
amiable smile and watchful eyes; benign, gracious yet ruthless, as he 


accepted with few thanks the honours given him, and seemed with his 
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sons to be one of a different race, an alien conqueror risen from the 
seed of a mere lawyer, a tax-gatherer, whose head had been cropped on 
Tower Hill; but no one nowadays spoke of the great man’s father 
although many yet read the wise book he had written in prison, The 
Tree of Commonwealth, which laid down rules of government which, 
with Machiavelli’s treatises, remained the mentor of his son, the 
_ guide that had helped to lead this Northumberland from small begin- 
nings to the greatest power in England. 

“Yea,” he murmured, “‘yea,” while Suffolk talked, and although he 
smiled, Northumberland’s eyes, watching Jane Grey with his son 
Guildford, were hard as stone, seeming crusted with faraway thoughts. 
And that blank stare exasperated Suffolk while he tried with the 
subtlety of which he was most proud to force some admission, even so 
much as a look, from him that he agreed to the excellent idea of allying 
their two houses in the bodies of daughter and son. 

“Yea,” murmured Northumberland, picking his teeth with a gold 
toothpicker, “yea,” as though he were not listening. 

“With no wish for greatness, on my honour, my lord, but with the 
love of Christ alone,” hissed Suffolk, “have we reared her so tenderly; 
yea! my lady is with me on that. Even our natural tendernesses have we 
curbed that she might know of no distractions from her sacred studies; 
we have fed her with manna alone and the wine of God’s word so that 
she is now a saint who can argue with the most cunning divines and 
send them off humped like schoolboys with very shame at their own 
dog-Latin. Would you test her, your grace?” 

“Body of God,” cried Northumberland, in his consternation 
relapsing into a Popish oath, “no, your grace! Whatever Latin I had 
thrashed into me as a boy I have largely forgotten, it being now the 
devil’s tongue. I read the Bible in good English that I should not be 
deceived by some crafty priest’s interpretations of it.” 

“T am with you there, your grace!” cried Suffolk, delighted at 
having at last roused Northumberland from musing. “I can conjugate 
only in English,” he trilled, “a tongue that must sound sweet to our 
Lord since He created it. Why should He understand a dead language, 
yea, and a wicked one, too, since those who use it persecute the godly? 
Ill not babble like Nero or Tiberius when I can speak like Thomas 
Becket or Sir John Oldcastle. And in good English, my lord, I say 
Jane is a godly and a lovesome child. See you how her eyes glitter when 
she talks to your lad! I swear on a father’s honour that that glitter 
comes from the fount of purity and that she speaks of nothing other 
than saints and the good life. Often do I sit amazed to think that so 
small a body can carry such weight of knowledge as would cripple a 
doctor of theology, and yet she is so gentle with it, not proud, not vain, 
but very humble and womanly as would make an honest gentleman 
such a wife as Grisilda herself might well imitate. Would I were your 


son, your grace, that I might marry her.” 
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“What! Marry your own child! For shame, my lord!” 

Flushing with annoyance, Suffolk blinked and stuttered. “Nay, you 
know I meant not that,” he growled at last; “you are merry, my lord, to 
jest on such sacred matters as a fathet’s love than which there’s nothing 
purer. I mean, if we were not related and if I were a brisk young fellow 
troubled about my soul. Then I would skip to lay my heart in such a 
damsel’s lap, knowing that she would never once deceive me and would 
keep mein God’s love and makea very saint of me who has, alas, dropped 
often far from saintliness; but I am a man and the devil take it, a man 
must forget his soul at times in the heat of his body. Ah, I have been a 
very dog when the moon’s in the treetops, and am a bigamist of 
oaths; but who is not, eh, your grace?” 

“T have always been a faithful husband,” said Northumberland 
coldly, “and have touched no woman other than my wife. That I 
account no vittue in me, possessing so good a lady. Mayhap others 
have not been so fortunate as I.” 

“Nay, nay, but I have,”’ mumbled Suffolk, glancing swiftly to- 
wards his duchess who was talking in a knot of ladies: “I could ask no 
nobler wife, the blood of great King Harry himself being in her 
Veins vcs air 

“Than which,” said Northumberland without a smile, ‘“one could 
ask no safer testimonial for a woman’s virtue.” 

Frowning, Suffolk sneaked a glance at him under the yellow plume 
falling from his cap to shade his eyes; as often with Northumberland 
whose looks rarely betrayed his thoughts, he could not tell whether he 
spoke seriously or in jest; and if he had jested, thought Suffolk rue- 
fully, that was an insult both to his duchess and to the dead king. After 
a moment while he picked Northumberland’s words apart in his mind, 
stressing first one and then the other to find if an inflection altered their 
sense, he muttered: 

“You speak truth, your grace, yea, very truth...” Then he fingered 
his beard, blinding himself with the glare of his jewelled rings until 
sight of such wealth, all his own, gradually restored his good humour 
and made him certain that Northumberland was a solemn fool who 
could be easily gulled. Impossible to believe that he could have mocked 
at King Harry’s virtue; nay: his words had concealed no jeer, they 
meant what they said; the late king had been virtuous, for all that he 
had known six wives, therefore must his grandniece also be virtuous. 

“And like her mother,’ he murmured, ‘“‘sweet Jane carries in her 
stomach all the kingly virtues. But ah, my lord,” he groaned, “‘the 
responsibility of owning her is such that it frets me awake and I tip- 
toe to listen outside her door many and many a night. What! think I, 
if the devil should take man’s shape—he can do that, as is well known, 
using a corpse’s body and breeding with what’s lost sometimes in 
sleep—and if he should come, like the angel to Mary, tempted like a 
roan” unicorn by my child’s innocence, what should I do but hang 
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myself as though I were Judas; I would she were some good man’s 
wife; yet what man could be worthy of such a saint who has royal 
blood in her?” 

“No one,” said Northumberland with such finality that Suffolk 
quailed. “She is too chaste for marriage, my lord. You have worked so 
honestly, you and your lady, that there’s no man this side of the grave 
who would dare, even with God’s blessing, essay so cold a forttess as 
your precious child. Why! ’twould be like bedding with an unlit 
lanthorn flowing with holy oil, for she’d sing psalms under the pillow. 
Nay, your grace, with reverence do I say it, and I say that so holy a 
maid could serve this realm best through her prayers.” 

“Her prayers,” croaked Suffolk, “are already England’s. Matti- 
mony need not disturb them, your grace.” 

“They might disturb her husband,” smiled Northumberland; ‘or 
which would be a greater evil, he might disturb them in his turn, for 
Venus is a jealous queen and cannot dwell with Mary.” 

“But, nay, she is but a girl, after all,”” moaned Suffolk. “I have no 
truck with saints, they are a popish superstition, and a girl’s best 
service to God is through holy matrimony that the flow of good folk 
might swell greater. It seems to me more than a sin should she remain 
single and never bring any more Janes into the world that needs so 
terribly such good examples. Indeed, your grace, for the world’s sake, 
I am prepared to sacrifice this jewel! Pll not be selfish any longer. She 
shall wed. She is ripe for it, being sixteen, or thereabouts. ...” 

“She is small for her age,” mused Northumberland, watching Jane 
talk with Guildford, seeming a child, her head not reaching to the 
lad’s shoulder despite the tallness of her headdress. 

“But little women,” cried Suffolk eagerly, ‘‘are notoriously good 
breeders. That was why the great Harry liked always to have small 
wives.” 

“Yet he bred little; otherwise the nation would not be, like now, 
anxious of its future with our king not strong... .” 

“The women died too soon,” whispered Suffolk, wondering how 
to continue without slipping into treason. “TI can show you many other 
examples of little women with big familes,” he said. “Why, ’tis well- 
known that dwarfs are like fishes in their breeding; yea; and who so 
busy as a little fly, or a bee, or a gnat, my lord. Little things be active 
things, big things are too often lazy and prefer to sleep like bears or 
lizards in the sun. Give me, I say, little folk, whether men or women, 
when there is labour to be done. They are the toilers with no flesh to 
make them slugabeds. They are up with the lark to make a pie of it 
and in bed before the sun’s done winking. They are brisk and merry 
and sing tra-la-la and never tire. Yea, Jane will make an excellent 


wife.” 
“For a pfiest,” growled Northumberland. “Make her the lady- 


archbishop and I’ll go pray to her.” 
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“T like not this new idea of priests marrying, for all that I am an 
honest man and love the new learning, when I think of priests’ wives 
it seems to me as monstrous as a beard from a wench’s chin.”’ Suffolk 
sucked a ruby on his forefinger, licking the cold stone amorously 
while trying to make his companion look towards him; but faintly 
frowning, yet with a smile to contradict the frown, Northumberland 
sat back on his gilded chair, watching Jane and Guildford as though 
they were strangers, but he was maliciously aware of Suffolk’s dilemma, 
his eagerness to have their children marry and his fear of that eagerness 
becoming too humiliatingly apparent. The fool’s wife was a shrew, 
and Northumberland chuckled silently to think how tonight he would 
be rated for having failed to forge the alliance after all this costly 
feasting. 

Being himself determined on the marriage, he enjoyed keeping 
Suffolk on a hook of doubt; besides, it had never been his way to walk 
or to talk in the open, using words that might entrap him in the future. 
Once spoken, words were given power and therefore were best kept 
locked in one’s own heart. To give, to promise finally was to betray 
oneself into another’s keeping, and always he preferred the unfinished 
sentence, the gesture that could be interpreted in various ways, never 
the final, the Yes or No that could root him in another’s plot. And it 
was pleasant, it was flattering to his pride, to have this popinjay 
splutter with the bait of a king’s grand-niece for a Dudley’s bedding. 

Then from his after-dinner languor in the sunshine, suddenly 
Northumberland was roused, furious that Suffolk should neglect the 
accepted tortuosities of diplomacy and should speak as though they 
were two merchants chaffering on a counter; he turned and glared 
at him, but wide-eyed, unflinchingly, Suffolk answered his look, being 
more afraid of his duchess’s threatening glance over Northumberland’s 
shoulder. There had been no mistaking the command she had sent 
from slitted contemptuous eyes: she wanted to know whether he had 
yet said what she had told him to say; and almost before he had 
thought about them, the words formed on his tongue, and he was 
both relieved and aghast to hear himself speak. 

“Your grace,” he cried, “I have a queen to be played: have you a 
king to cover it?” 

“We are not using cards,” cried Northumberland angrily. “I know 
not what you mean!” 

He made as though to rise and Suffolk, desperate and reckless 
under his duchess’s frown, caught the fur-edging of his cloak. 

“Your grace, your grace,” he pleaded, “one moment, please. 
Let us not part like this. I ask only your advice. Just one word from 
you. I have my princess, I have my Jane, she is honest Tudor, and I 
fear to disparage her by some marriage, for married she soon must be. 
Come, my lord, were they not made for one another? Yea, I’d swear 


that in tenderness for the true faith, God has fashioned those two that 
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they might breed a prince of peace for the sake of England and our 
religion. Please, your grace, be seated: they are all watching us... .” 

Seeing Northumberland half rise, frowning and gripping the arms 
of his chair, while cautiously weighing his gouty foot, others also 
had begun to rise; the girls tossing a ball from hand to hand let the ball 
drop to the grass, the minstrel faltered in his song, and the gossips 
ceased their chatter. This sudden silence made Suffolk sweat and fidget, 
for he wished to talk secretly, and when Northumberland sat por- 
tentously down again he stared in misery at his finger-nails, not 
knowing what to say. At last as Northumberland made no attempt to 
prompt him but sat, chin on his fist, glaring at the violets at his feet, 
he muttered: 

“Your grace, forgive me that I speak openly, but between friends— 
are we not friends, your grace?—I like no prickles but clear paths; 
no deceit, no secrets; therefore I ask your advice. In all the kingdom, 
your grace, there’s none so wise as you. Your grace, you did accuse 
me of seeking an alliance with the late lord protector. I have spoken of 
that with my lady and have chided her for it, but she swears that Cecil 
lied, that there must be some mistake, some twisting of innocent words, 
and, to prove it, she has forbidden young Hertford’s presence here. 
You know: the protector’s son. We can risk no slander, no smear on 
out child whom God has entrusted to our care, and we would have 
her marry nobly, honestly, to England’s greatest. And where can we 
turn, your grace, save to Sion?” 

“*This is sudden, my lord,” growled Northumberland, ‘“‘you should 
have given me time to think of it. I'd not have folk believe me ambitious, 
desiring thrones, when all I ask is peace and prosperity in England. 
How can I have a son of mine drawn into your intrigues. ..?” 

“No intrigues! Before God, I swear it, your grace! I want only a 
husband worthy of my child... .” 

“‘Already have we said that no man can be worthy of such an 
honour.” 

“You said it, not I, my lord!” cried Suffolk. ““A Dudley’s worthy 
any bride, even my Jane. He will find her, for all that she is grand- 
niece to a king, so obedient, so humble, so wise, so chaste and honest 
that cream be black beside her soul. She knows not the meaning of 
sin, save what she has read in books, and books give little information 
but only words which to the innocent be gibberish. I warrant you no 
chaster damsel walks in England today and she is Tudor from top to 
bottom of her; she has the king’s own hair, see you not? ’T'was made to 
hold a crown, being like beaten gold, and note how statelily she walks 
as though she trod on bubbles; and she is of the true religion with a 
hatred of popery that will not let her speak of it without spitting, yea, 
she has even insulted the Princess Mary. Did I tell you of that, how 
wisely, how wittily, she spoke? When the princess sent her a rich 


gown to wear she asked the lady who brought it what she was to do with 
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such a thing. ‘Marry,’ quoth the lady, ‘wear it to be sure!’ ‘Nay,’ said 
my honest Jane, ‘that were a shame, to follow the Lady Mary who has 
deserted God’s word and to leave my Lady Elizabeth who follows it 
in plain garments.’ Yea, in Newhall itself she said that, your grace! 
What more could a man ask for a wife, let alone a Tudor, too, that she 
should despise what most women would cuckold a saint to obtain, 
jewels and satins and such devil’s gear. She’ll cost her husband little; 
not thathe need trouble on that, for she’ll not go to him dowryless. . . .” 

“T do not doubt her religion,” mumbled Northumberland, frowning 
and shifting on his seat. “But I must go, my lord...” 

“Nay, not yet, your grace...” With shaking hand, terrified lest 
he had angered his guest by too-plain speaking, Suffolk caught 
Northumberland’s arm as though to hold him in his chair, and said 
wheedlingly: “I must tell you, your grace, of a thrice witty saying of 
hers at this same Newhall. Nay, please, your grace, this will delight 
your honest heart and show how tender is my child for her soul and 
how great be her loathing of the Roman whore. There was Lady 
Wharton—you know the slut, your grace?—a most tremendous 
papist—and when at Newhall she bent her knees before the bread in the 
chapel, our Jane asked why she curtsied, and was the princess in the 
chapel? she asked. ‘Nay,’ said Lady Wharton, ‘she is not.’ “Then 
why do you curtsey?’ asked my clever Jane. ‘I curtsey to Him that 
made me,’ said the fool-woman as though bread were ever made of 
anything but food, and a dull food, too, fit only for babes and old folk 
that have no teeth for honest meat. Nay, my lord, I have not finished 
yet! When the Lady Wharton spoke this nonsense, what think you 
said Jane? The Archbishop of Canterbury could not have spoken 
mote sense than she, for she smiled and she says: ‘Did not the baker 
make him?’ ... You ate not going, your grace ...?” 

“Yea, yea,” mumbled Northumberland, getting to his feet. 

“Was that not wisely spoken?” chuckled Suffolk, looking an- 
xiously into his guest’s face which seemed knotted with displeasure, 
his eyes shifting in the slots and resting their gaze on nothing for more 
than a second, but darting here, there, from man to woman, from 
youth to wench, as though not seeing them clearly; and all grew 
silent, reverent with embarrassment, not daring to speak lest they 
disturb the profundities which they did not doubt moved, like 
leviathans, in that oceanic mind, great thoughts, national triumphs 
being plotted, their own small lives seeming insignificant pawns which 
he could break under his greatness; before each quick movement he 
made, before the very blankness of his gaze, they felt themselves 
to be children again who could be whipped or petted by this god in 
the flesh, the father of England. 

With dry throat, unable to remain quiet, Suffolk babbled while he 
clung to Northumberland’s sleeve: ““There’s wisdom for you, your 
gtace, spoken without fear like a Daniel in a hood, and ’tis said the 
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Lady Mary will never forgive her for it, I had that from a lady of hers, 
a good woman though fat, whose name—you understand?—I cannot 
tell; though fat as a cabbage, she does not lie, and she said the princess 
will never love the Lady Jane again for it as she did before, but what 
ae: so long as God is listening. ... Must you go now, my 
otd?” 

His hand fell from Northumberland’s cloak while soundlessly with 
tage his lips moved on words he dated not utter when he saw his 
duchess glare at him and knew that, when she had caged him in- 
escapably that night within her bed-curtains, she would have much, 
O, painfully much to say to him. ... Yet what more could he have done? 
Northumberland treated him abomuably, and he wished he dared 
retort as he longed to retort; were it not for his duchess, he’d not let 
Jane marry into that baseborn herd, he’d tell Northumberland to go 
hang himself like a dog; but in those broad hands, this ungracious 
soldier held the nation; with a word he could lop this man’s head or 
curtail that man’s freedom, as with his treachery he had sent the lord 
protector to the axe. Yet he was merely a burly rogue, flesh and bone 
under his violet doublet and hose, a bully who used silence as a weapon 
and thought to terrify one with a look. 

Suffolk hated the man and despised himself for sweating, for 
gtinnine with false amiability and trotting at the rogue’s side while 
he walked, steadily crunching the coloured pebbles underfoot, seeming 
to spurn them with each step he made. Then abruptly, Northumberland 
turned his dark head and looked at him with that infuriatingly empty 
stare in which nothing could be read, as though no living man but an 
animated corpse, some devil in human shape, had condescended to 
appear amongst mortals. 

“What were you saying?” he asked. 

Suffolk gaped at him, a dribble of saliva caught between his lips, 
and he gurgled with mingled fury and exasperation. 

“About your daughter, was it not?” asked Northumberland. 
“Yea, yea, I remember now. .. .” He turned and, glancing through the 
crowd who had been softly following him, smiled when he saw Jane 
standing next to Guildford. “Child,” he said, “your father has reported 
well of you. He has told me of your scriptural studies and your great 
learning. And of how, such wisdom being in you, you fear no one.” 

“Only the Lord God,” said Jane, looking him steadily in the 
eyes. 

4 “Only the Lord God,” he repeated, then he glanced at Guildford. 
“And not the devil, child? Do you not fear him, too?” 

“Nay,” said Jane with a complacent air, tossing her head, the pearls 
on her hood gleaming palely like round eyes rolling towards the sky. 
“Satan can do no harm if the heart be true, your grace,” she smiled. 
“When God is with you, why need you fear?” 

“You are wise,” he murmured. “There is nothing to fear, child. 
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Death is an opening to a brighter world. Nothing to fear in a stab in 
the dark? in the murderer behind the arras? the whisperer who filches 
your good name? the liar who sweats your honour away for a little 
gold? nothing to fear; nay, not in the armies of France? in the rabble 
who thought to destroy all order? not in the axe’s edge on a cold 
morning, or the Italian poison in a cup? Life holds no danger to the 
young...and to the pure in heart. Are you never afraid, my 
child?” 

“Never,” said Jane, yet her cheeks were white. 

“Then kiss me,” said Northumberland, cupping her chin in his 
hand and staring long into her eyes as though to snatch from them 
the truth behind her braggart words; “‘it seems we are alike, we two,” 
he murmured: “for all that I am man and you are female, for all that 
I am forty and you not near to twenty. The heart is ageless before 
God while youth can be senile although it carries no grey hairs, and 
old age can stay young when the spirit remains brave.”’ He kissed her 
softly, then turned to grin at Suffolk. “I see, your grace,” he laughed, 
“that your daughter has her mother’s spirit! Who knows what God 
might not be working for her and what fate is being spun in the 
planets’ battle with the stars? Mayhap we are fortunate that time’s a 
curtain we can’t lift. Would we laugh today if we could read tomorrow 
in the skies, think you?” 

“Tomorrow is in God’s hands,” said Suffolk primly, “and therefore 
must we bow our shoulders in acceptance.” 

“Yea, yea, in God’s hands.” Northumberland caught him by the 
arms and exulted to feel the muscles soft, not hard like his own. “But 
God leaves us to make the web, else what’s an earth or a heaven for?” 
he cried. “Each can be Ajax—and I mean no jest, your grace, so do not 
snigger—and can pull the lightning from the sky with, of course,” he 
added humbly, looking on the grass, ““God’s help, your grace,” 

“Yea, yea,” muttered Suffolk, glaring at his daughter who had 
talked with such presumption to so great a man, ‘“‘without God’s help 
we ate but mice and the devil’s a cat. But must you go, your 
grace?” 

“Why do you talk of going, going, going, my lord?” cried 
Northumberland. ‘Would you ba te of ek te nei time I move 
you ask me if ’m going? I would walk a little to meditate . . . alone,” 
he added, frowning; then, hands behind his back, slowly he hobbled 
over the natrow pebbled paths, not moving when encountering 
others so that they had to spring from him to the grass, but, like a 
soldier brooding on the morrow’s campaign, or like a saint discoursing 
to his soul, with God alone he walked, blind to the sunlit world with 
his shadow huddling as though crushed under his feet. 

As he passed, lovers looked down, the men at the butts drooped 
their bows, the drinkers hid the flagon behind them while laughter 
choked in their beards, and the click of wood in the bowling-alley 


seemed a blasphemy demanding a thunderbolt’s retort, and even the 
bees and the butterflies crouched lower in the flowers. What mighty 
thoughts stirred behind those lowered lids men dared not conjecture, 
and the ladies shivered, feeling spiritually naked and worthless, 
curtseying to him who never noticed them. 

“He is a great man,” whispered Jane, “and he frightens me. What 
do you think he is pondering now?” 

Guildford sniffed, grimacing to conceal a yawn while he wondered 
how he could manage to escape this tediously God-intoxicated 
wench. 

“Pondering?” he laughed. “Probably what he’ll have for supper. 
That is an old trick of his when he’s drowsy and wants no talk, to 
look like an idol and make you think he’s planning a murder when all 
the time he’s sleeping with his eyes open.” 

“You must not talk like that!” cried Jane. “You sound just like that 
wicked brother of yours!” 

aoe Robin?” Guildford laughed again, plucking a grass-blade 
to suck. 

“You shouldn’t suck that,” she said pettishly. “Dogs come in 
here;”” 

“T will suck what I wish,” said he; “and dogs or bitches can be 
less poisonous than some that gad on two legs. So you don’t like poor 
Robin? I must tell him that to give him his bellyful of grief. He’ll 
not sleep when he learns of it: the Lady Jane Grey thinks him wicked! 
Alas! he’ll be on his knees in the morning to ask your pardon, lady. 
Besides, he made you cry, didn’t he?” 

“He did not make me cry, I tell you 

“‘And I tell you that he did. I saw the tears, fat as peas, dribble 
down your nose, and you sniffed on your sleeve.” 

“How can you say such things to me!” 

“Nay, but it’s true,” smiled Guildford lazily. “I remember because 
those teats surprised me. I’d not seen a girl weep before save in a 
temper, and did not think they had such delicate souls that a little 
bawdy could unloose their sluices; you are a strange creature for a 
girl, thinking of books and God all the time, and talking about philoso- 
phies that would drive any man to a hermitage.” 

Jane stared at him as though he had struck her, pain in her eyes, her 
breath coming swiftly while her small bosom swelled against the gown. 
“JT am sorry,” she whispered. “I thought you . . . that you under- 
stood; you did not quarrel nor argue with me and listened so wisely, 
I thought . . . but I’ll not do it again; I will not, I swear it!” 

“Nay,” he said, catching her hand, remembering he had promised 
his father to court this wench, “‘be not angry with me, sweetling. I 
was only jesting. See! Iam like my brother whom you hate lovingly; 
in many ways I am his twin, but he has soured quicker than I, being 
older—and a married man, of course... .” 
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“‘Your—your brother is married?” 

“Why, yea! Where have you been hiding, little lady, that you’d 
not heatd of Robin’s matriage to a Norfolk lass, a pretty jade, by my 
troth, but country-bred, named Amy Robsart? Hey! ... why do you 
look at me like that! Do you love the rogue so greatly? Here’s a chain 
to trip us all,” he laughed, “that you should love Robin and not me! 
But I can’t blame you, for you are one of hundreds, lass; and when it 
comes to your turn, if he’s not too weary, I doubt but he’ll oblige.” 

“Then you... ?” she whispered and dared ask nothing further, 
feeling her cheeks burn as though they had been slapped and her eyes 
gtow wet. This Guildford had been chosen as her husband, this golden 
youth in cream cloth-of-gold, not that Robert with his scornfully 
barbered beard. . . . The discovery robbed Jane of confidence, making 
her legs tremble till she feared she might fall, while she tried to recol- 
lect what she had been talking about, terrified lest heedlessly she had 
said something which this youth might think impertinent or un- 
womanly; but her memory had suddenly become a pale jungle of 
shifting shapes from which she could pluck no definite word or 
image and, save that they had talked of God and of England’s im- 
morality, she could recall nothing she had said. In her effort to 
remember, this garden with the merry-makers around her became 
misted while Guildford, flaring like a god in sunlight, merged with the 
trees, the flowers and the dizzying sky, a solid sunbeam without an 
edge, with aureoled hair, leaning angelically above her out of the 
clouds. Seeing the world shift and shiver as though within her skull it 
rained, she blinked in terror of swooning and whispered, ‘‘No, no,” 
yet did not hear herself speak. 

She could never take this lad for husband. Hotly, her spirit rejected 
Guildford, seeming to shoot like hot liquid between skin and flesh, 
turning her stomach nauseously. He was too beautiful and was not 
for her who had trained herself for martyrdom; and his recent respectful 
behaviour, his patient listening, had been all a lie; under his father’s 
orders, he had acted courteously, not because he preferred her company. 
She recalled how he had bitten his lip, how his glance had rarely 
stayed long on one thing, how often he had sighed and how he had 
shrugged and shuffled; and she had believed these signs of impatience 
—yea, impatience at her discourse!—had been symptoms of his soul’s 
sickness, of disgust at the world’s wickedness, with the reformet’s 
zeal to act quickly before it was too late for mankind to be saved from 
the hell of its own creating. And all the while, he had secretly scoffed 
at her, despising her and longing to be off with some wanton wench, like _ 
that lady near the fountain leaning forward that her bosom’s heaviness 
should be noticed through the cloth. His mind, she realized now, 
had been on carnal matters, far from the serious things she loved and 
of which she had innocently chattered; that was revealed by the con- 
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scoffed at his own father. To live, to bed as wife, with such a monster 
would be a shame exquisite beyond her bearing; and with anguish 
now she recalled Hertford, little stunted Hertford, to whom she had 
been betrothed; and beside this too-beautiful youth, he seemed in 
his soul a saint, reverent before her learning, awed by her purity; 
and to her distress she realized that all that day she had not thought 
of him once. 

“O,” she cried at last, choking down her sobs, “‘you ate a wicked 
man! In your eyes nothing is sacred, not even your own father. You 
have been lying to me, pretending to me. .. .” 

“Nay, lady,”’ he cried, angry with himself for having unbridled his 
tongue, “I but spoke like a courtier, for courtiers must wear. their 
hearts in their caps, and the fashion becomes habit, yet it means 
naught. I did not mean it. Before God, I swear that! I have been foolish 
in my time, lady, but never truly sinful. Those words meant nothing, 
save that I am your own true knight.” 

“My own true knight!’ she wailed and was aghast to hear how 
shrilly sounded her voice. “Rather the devil’s knight to talk as you 
talked of bawdinesses and of how good talk could drive you to a 
hermitage!” 

“T meant a hermitage of love with we two alone. ...’ 

“You are your brother’s twin! You said that yourself. You hate 
goodness because it mirrors your own vilenesses, you think that I 
could play the whore... O, to think it, that I could... your brother, 
and then you... I wonder that God does not strike you dead; I 
wonder that He can sit in heaven and listen to your blasphemies and see 
_ creatures made in His own image boast that they are the devil’s kin... 
No, do yot touch me, sir!” She drew away as he stepped towards her. 
“Do not touch me,” she cried. “‘Leave me.” 

“Why!” he said, watching her in wonderment, and staring into her 
gtey-brown eyes bright with passion, seeing the mouth, usually pale 
and sucked-in, swell redly while she showed her glittering teeth; 
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“why!” he whispered, “‘you are beautiful, Jane... . I did not know 
before that anger could look beautiful. You are a different woman now, 
passionate who was ice, desirable who was a saint... . By God, it would 
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not take much to have me love you 

“May God save me from that,” she cried. “Now, get you gone 
and leave me!” ; 

“That is too cruel a command.” Again he tried to snatch her 
hand, and again, clenching her fist as though about to hit him, she 
swung away, her eyes wide and glittering with loathing and disgust. 

Catching his breath, Guildford grinned in his soft beard and made 
no further effort to detain her. Why quarrel now? why fight before 
these many people watching, each speculating on the reason for this 
abrupt end to what had seemed so affectionate a conversation? The girl 
was to become his wife and he had no need to hurry with the whip. oe 
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Soon she would be on her knees to him; this cuitass of modesty was 
but a shell formed from reading works by jealous priests who, being 
deprived of love, thought to damn what themselves dared not essay: 
but when he would have her alone, bare skin to skin, quickly would 
she learn the matins of Venus and forget theology. Yea, a naked woman 
never could resist a man. Only when garmented could they fight off a 
ravisher; once they found themselves unprotected by cloth, their own 
bodies betrayed them, their own skin dazzled them, and turned them 
from saints to shivering victims. Long since had he learned that lesson, 
being although only eighteen, aged in love’s campaigns; and when 
great ladies who had known each gambit in Amor’s game had found 
themselves defeated when they had believed themselves most safe, 
what hope had this girl, learned in theology and languages but more 
ignorant than a beggar’s brat in lechery, of escaping him? 

Almost did Guildford laugh, watching Jane step sedately over the 
grass away from him, the stiffness of her back, the angular swing of her 
arms and the lifted poise of her head, showing how aware she was of 
his watching. Her heart would be beating, yea, yea, like a snared bird 
in a cage; against her ribs would it pitter-patter; and her bones would 
feel marrowless, her belly empty, her head would be a tumble of 
terrors and ecstasies. .. . He knew. He knew so well the map of a 
woman’s soul, each sea she hoped to sail by the compass that betrayed 
her, the bays in which she thought to hide, the mists of talk behind 
which she thought to conceal her own desires, until at last—he never 
yet had failed—she found that she could sail no further and on the 
silky sandbanks, the tides of resistance ebbing under her, she lay for 
the whale’s taking. 

The hunt was up! He the whale spouting his challenge had no 
doubt of the outcome, and with joy he awaited the chase. Jane was an 
emprise worth snatching for his cap. What honour was there in 
penetrating fortresses that had been assaulted often and which capitu- 
lated at the first kiss under the ear? But to master this Jane Grey, to 
break down her defences raised by a young lifetime’s devotion to 
virginity, that would be a conquest of which any man might shout. 
What was a Helen, already a whore, compared to a maid like Jane? 
And, he swore it, he’d not force her, he’d not use her parents’ authority, 
but would master first her mind until before their bridal-night he would 
have possessed her, yea! before that night he would have enslaved her, 
he would have her begging, weeping, for him to condescend to their 
matriage. 

Almost he laughed at that thought while Jane Grey grew smaller 
in the distance, walking slowly towards the manor away from him; 
then he snapped his fingers and skipped, watching his agile shadow 
skip beneath him, before he strolled towards that jolly wench laughing 
by the fountain, with her palm whipping water on to the hot lads 
brawling to capture her hand. As Guildford in his cream garments 


approached, she looked up, then, eyelids fluttering, she looked down 
again to laugh on her worshippers; but he saw by the faint flush on her 
throat and the arching of her back that she was tensed for his arrival 
and therefore prepared to loosen her limbs when he could decoy her 
alone into the moonlight. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE UNICORN AT BAY 


On her upper arm where her mother had caught her, swinging her 
round to stare into her eyes, four bruises showed, the thumb’s im- 
pression being darker than the fingers’, but it was not physical pain 
that night, and the following night, which made Jane Grey weep 
silently in the darkness within her bedcurtains, stuffing the ear-pillow 
into her mouth lest sobbing wake the woman asleep on the truckle- 
bed at her bed’s foot. Often had she suffered greater hurts and had 
dismissed them with a shrug. This pain, however, was not of the flesh: 
it ached within her as though struggling to escape, prickling her mind 
and banging her suddenly up out of sleep. No sooner did she begin to 
drowse than, as though somebody with a tremendous voice, running 
speedily past her, bellowed into her ear, she awoke, afraid, shivering, 
glaring for devils in the dark, and then remembered with a cold shudder 
of shame Guildford smiling at her in the garden while, over his shoul- 
der, she had seen a big-mouthed, big-bosomed hoyden at the fountain 
splash water on lads struggling amongst themselves to catch her. 

In Guildford’s golden eyes she had read mockery—no man had 
looked in so wide-eyed a fashion at her before—and the smile in his 
golden beard had seemed a threat announcing: Jane! lower that vizard 
of chastity and show youtself to be a slut like other girls! ... Even her 
innocence and inexperience had failed as armour against the lewd 
announcement of that smile. Instinctively, feeling small and naked, she 
had understood exactly what he meant—the spoliation of her body and 
the damnation of her soul—as though beside her the snake had hissed 
of the tree of carnal knowledge. 

Feeling lonely, abandoned by God, a female St. Anthony, panic had 
loosened her body’s joints to shake her knees together; had she stayed 
then she would have wept, she might have struck him, reviled him... 
Fearful of seeming foolish, she had fled on laggard steps to bolt herself 
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in her own chamber from which later her parents, raging because, they 
swore, she had insulted Northumberland by not bidding him good-bye, 
had dragged her to be smacked and lectured and pinched. 

But as yet, even they had not dared before her appearance of 
unconcern to confess that they had sold her in marriage to Guildford. 
Their reticence delighted Jane, proving that even they could be 
ashamed of having broken her betrothal to Hertford, and she was 
determined to give them no assistance in that treachery. No matter 
how they cajoled her or tried to bribe her or how they thrashed her, 
she would never surrender Hertford, her husband before God, and 
she would not matry this young Satan of Northumberland’s with his 
bold staring and his sneering nostrils. Not for one moment did she 
doubt that that marriage was intended. The gay garments in which her 
mother had dressed her, the jewels with which she had adorned her 
for that dinner, were sufficient proofs that, like a sacrifice, she had been 
decked to delight an idolater of Baal. When a girl was washed and 
perfumed and painted, there could be only one explanation, and one 
not long to seek. . . . She was to be sold, if not to a whoremonger, to 
some man who desired her body or her riches, and never her soul. 


Mote frightening than her anger to Jane was her mother’s pretended 
affection. After that one attack when she had twisted her arm, the 
duchess wore a smiling vizard, lips contorted amiably, while the eyes 
stayed cold as stone, and she strove to speak lovingly, giving Jane 
ptesents, jewels and girdles and pieces of cloth, pushing them almost 
furtively into her hands as though she dared not risk a generous 
gesture lest she spoil it with a blow. 

These offerings Jane accepted meekly with outward gratitudes and 
rage in her heart. They were Judas-offerings, bribes to entice her out of 
virtue, and greatly though she loved the touch of velvets and silk, and 
the basilisk-glitter of jewels that could entrance her for hours of 
adoration, she swore that she despised them. Such were the tools of 
Satan. Rubies and diamonds, emeralds and amethysts, they sparkled 
like solid sunlight in her fingers, spitting colours as though the rainbow 
had been chopped to splinters or angels’ feathers had frozen into stones; 
that was the devil’s cunning for he knew the feeble hearts of women 
and how, like theit mother Eve, they could be easily tempted. 

Not I, said Jane, notI... 

To attain these rubies blood might have been shed, men killing 
other men to steal them to lure some lady to her soul’s destruction. 
They were like gouts of blood, chastity’s blood that could never be 
sealed again. Even I, had the Lord God said, cannot raise a virgin after 
her fall. And for such as these, bright dross dug from the earth where 
hell had spat them, wars had been fought, honour betrayed, men 
murdered, women ruined and nations overthtown. For such as these, 
si ighed Jane, trying to shut her eyes to their bewitching, many-coloured 


eyes winking at her: Come, touch me, fondle me, see how we glow on 
your white throat, panting with your life, come, little one, be beautiful; 
for such as these, moaned Jane, hiding her face, had Christ died in 
vain, had heaven been emptied and hell glutted. 

Such little things, none too big for a girl to swallow, did they 
Seats that for them she could forget honour and her oath to Hert- 

ord: 

She twisted her lips to make them smile and gravely curtsied to her 
mother, holding the gewgaws in her lap. Without regret she could fling 
them away as they deserved, for rats to roll to their holes, for cats to 
toss for mice and little boys to shoot off their thumb-nails. . . . A flick 
of her wrists and they would fly, shot out like a nest of devils from 
between her thighs; and how her mother would rage and try to catch 
them, precious poison shooting and starring about her, a fortune with 
which assassins could be paid and maids undone! Yet she let them 
remain on her lap, keeping her fingers rigidly down in her skirt 
although they itched to play amongst them, to roll them, caress them, 
to grope amongst them in their sparkling cave, tumbling them, finger- 
ing them, warm dice of desire sharp-edged to scratch to bleeding a 
heedless, too ambitious finger in their nest... . 

She let them lie, winking, a pool of scintillating colour like crushed 
glass, and at the faintest move she made, at the least shift on her stool, 
they blazed as though angry in the candleshine, spitting at her with 
devilish dislike because so ostentatiously she disdained their witch- 
craft, her soul being set on rarer jewels than these. Nevertheless, after 
her mother had dismissed her and, with a curtsey, she had walked off, 
skirt still raised to contain the precious freight, and she found herself 
alone, she yielded... . 

Glancing about her in the flickering taperlight in her own room, the 
door bolted, she sat down gingerly on a stool and looked at the spoil 
in her lap; and while she looked, dazzled by the jinking colours, her 
head lowered, her mouth opened, she breathed quicker, and she bent 
lower and lower until almost her mouth touched the gems and her 
breath chilled their colour, the sparkle gradually went, like dying eyes 
the jewels seemed scummed, turning sullen beneath her breath as 
though she’d sucked their life away and now they lived only within 
her. ‘‘Yea,”’ she said, tilting her skirt to let the gems rattle to the floor, 
“they are dead, they cannot live before God’s word; like fairy-gold 
they are only a cheat for fools...” 

But when, hours later, sleepless she tossed under sheets and 
blankets, she remembered those jewels left in the darkness on the 
boards, and she felt guilty, as though she had murdered something that 
once had lived, and she wept to think that they might be lonely, dead 
because, like herself, they lay, despised, unloved, neglected... . 


Whatever God made, she decided in the morning, must be loved; 
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to spurn gems and to prefer the snowflake whose exquisite filaments 
lasted but an hour before the sun licked it up was to be presumptuous, 
to make oneself a judge over creation. Whatever had come from the 
divine anvil should be loved, not as jewels or snowflakes, but as God’s 
handiwork, and she had shown a wicked pride in spurning the beautiful 
toys. For the sake of God and to humble her pride, she would wear 
them, she decided; and when she had them, as rings on her fingers, as 
ouches on her breasts, as decorations on her sleeves and headdress, she 
sat long before her mirror, surprised at her own beauty. 

No one had ever iene beautiful. Even Hertford, who had 
sworn he loved her, had spoken of her soul and mind and never of her 
outward looks, and she had thought that the highest compliment that 
he could give; and she still believed it, yet, watching how she sparkled 
in the mirror as though pin-pointed with a hundred tiny fires, she 
wondered whether Hertford loved her for other things besides her 
purity and learning. God had fashioned her more lovingly than she had 
realized and she was grateful that He had thought her worthy of such 
care; to scoff at her looks, as certain ladies past their youth would do, 
saying that our Lord saw only the soul net not its envelope, was in a 
way a kind of blasphemy; as in her ignorant arrogance she had spurned 
the jewels, she had sinned; so now, looking intently into her eyes, 
themselves jewels above the countless jewels on her garments, she 
would have sinned had she lied and pretended to be unfavourable. 

Too small she was, but God had not stunted her as He had stunted 
her little sister Mary, pressing her over-large head into her too-broad 
shoulders; as with Kate, He had scupltured her in little but had formed 
each patt in proportion to the others, making her a miniature lady, 
the crown of whose head did not reach to Guildford’s chin. 

At thought of Guildford, of golden Guildford with the cannibal- 
teeth and ogreish eyes, Jane wrinkled her nose, pouting at herself in 
the mirror, annoyed to note how freckled were her cheeks, gold- 
powdered under the skin, while many great ladies used fard to make 
themselves as white as cream. That was a trick, Jane swore, she would 
never attempt. Even while she wondered how she would appear were 
she white as a lily, and how more beautiful it would make her look, she 
scorned the thought as born of the devil. To accept with gratitude the 
charms that heaven had bestowed was vastly different from attempting 
to better them by altering, painting, whitening or reddening the 
skin, dying one’s hairs, plucking eyebrows or shaving foreheads, or 
using unnatural perfumes to have oneself smell like a flower... such 
tricks were insults to the Creator. 

Besides, Jane decided complacently, bowing to her reflection so 
that the pearled green headdress dipped forward, she had small need 
for trickeries; apart from the freckles and the threat of a pimple or 
two, which gladly, with God’s leave, would she have banished, her 


skin was white and her reddish hair being naturally curled needed no 
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frizzling or ctisping. Yet, sighing, she wished she had been made a 
little taller; and as she sighed, her unformed bosom rose and the 
jewels rose, too, spluttering in the sunlight with a kind of surly 
defiance as though they had been sleeping and were glad when, the 
oe breath dying through her lips, they sank again to the somnolent 
shadows. 


Rarely now was Jane permitted to remain long with her books. They 
who for so long had been her only friends, consoling her with the 
thought of life’s brevity in the timelessness of wisdom, sages from long- 
dead centuries speaking to her with a friendliness that humans today 
rarely used, stood now deserted on the shelf, rarely opened and then only 
for brief minutes of happiness when she could escape the tiresome 
amusements her parents devised to the horror of most of their Lutheran 
household. Since leaving Bradgate after Lady Frances’s inheritance, 
they seemed to have forgotten God. Sober garments were left to rot 
in chests while they dressed in colours and jewels, they played cards 
and dice, they ate and they drank too much. When their chaplain 
reprimanded them for such ungodliness, they promised to keep their 
doors closed that the servants be set no evil example, but behind those 
closed doors, they gambled and cursed and danced and drank and ate 
rare foods, while the servants winked as they tiptoed to the cellarer. 

Although Jane suffered no fears for herself, being safely armoured 
beyond the devil’s tickling, she was often troubled when her sisters 
witnessed any revelry. Crouchback Mary, not fully eight years old, 
was at the perilous age when childhood’s questions were replaced by 
observations in the farmyard and by listening to elders’ conver- 
sation when they thought she was not by. This was the period before - 
maturity most liked by Satan, the child being curious about what she 
should not know without comprehending the difference between good 
and evil in her eagerness to imitate the grown-up, and therefore 
luckier, creatures. But while their parents remained indifferent there 
was nothing that Jane could do except to instruct Mary on the duties of 
religion and the hell that waited to swallow the wicked. Solemnly, 
eyes downcast, Mary would listen; she would swear to be good and 
would walk sedately out of sight, but soon Jane would sigh to hear her 
laughing in the garden, or to see her tumbling in her skirts and 
never realizing that the body should not be shown while men were 
watching. 

Kate was very different from little Mary. Jane had no doubts of 
Kate’s goodness, the girl being her worshipper, and often would the 
sisters sit in melancholy comradeship while they brooded on their 
parents’ sins and their own unhappiness. To Kate alone could Jane 
unbare her heart, and they would weep together and kiss and promise to 
remain virgins till death for God’s delight. 


“J will marry none but Hertford,” said Jane. “Tt is not that I love 
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him. I know not what love means, save love of heaven, but he is honest, 
devout, and his ring was given me with our parents’ consent.” 

“T would marty him, too, were that possible for Christians,” sighed 
Kate, snuggling to her sister to press her tear-wet check to hers and to 
kiss the corner of her pale mouth. “But as it’s not possible, I'll remain a 
maid for the worms to take. He is not handsome, but his soul is so 
beautiful.” 

“Nay, he is not handsome,” said Jane, and frowned to think of it, 
and set her teeth, furious because her traitor-mind showed her, not 
Hertford’s doggish countenance, but Guildford’s impish grin; then as 
by staring, she forced Guildford to drift off, he merged with the other 
until the two became one, floating together to separate again under her 
concentration only once more to merge, Guildford’s golden beard 
under Hertford’s melancholy eyes, Hertford’s wrinkled brow with 
Guildford’s pointed ears. . . . Taking a deep breath, tightening the 
muscles on her jaw, she managed to reform Hertford’s features and to 
keep him hovering before her, bodiless as though, like his father, he 
had been beheaded. Then concentrating on his image that the other, 
the demon, might not return, she said: 

‘He is small and lacks those graces which silly women think are all 
that’s needed in a man. But he loves God and therefore, like a sister, 
must I love him, too. Did I tell you, Kate, how we once talked of it, of 
our marrying, I mean? That was after we had been betrothed and he 
was no longer a stranger but my husband in everything but sin. I spoke 
boldly to him then, for no thoughts should a wife hide from her 
husband, and there should be no shame between them both. 

“T asked him whether he would live with me like that lady the 
Romans call a saint, the English king’s daughter Etheldreda who had 
two husbands and was twice a widow yet always a maid, for both men 
so adored her that they agreed to live only in angelic communion 
with her, although married to her by the church. No marriage could I 
contemplate, and so I told him. I said: ‘Can you do this for me, Edward? 
Can you think of me as her two husbands thought of Etheldreda? Could 
you be a second Valerian and take me for a Cecilia, a sister only, 
though a wife in name?’ Yes, Kate, that is what I said to him, for 
although these women wete papists, they knew no better, poor creatures, 
cares example should be followed, I believe, by all who dread the 
snake.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Kate, gurgling and trembling with excitement, 
“I know matriage is a holy state for God needs children or there woulp 
be no saints born, yet precious to Him are those who live in the world 
and stay undefiled. And what said Ned to that?” 

“Without a blush,” continued Jane, hugging her sister and staring 
blindly ahead, continuing as though she had not been interrupted 
“without a blush—for why blush at honest words between wife and 


husband?—‘can you bed with me,’ said I, ‘your own dutiful wife, yet 
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turn your cold back on her and sleep beside her as though she were 
spirit without flesh? For,’ said I, ‘I fear now that I cannot marry you 
else. Not at first, at least,’ said I, ‘but later, mayhap, should children 
be needed, I might by God’s grace submit to you, for the thought of 
such filthiness is like a snake in my heart and makes me wish to vomit.’ ” 

“And,” whispered Kate, staring, hot-faced, into her sister’s eyes, 
“what said Ned to that?” 

“Like the good Christian he is,” said Jane, ‘‘on his knightly oath 
he swore he’d never touch me save as he would a sister, and of course 
he has sisters so he knew what that meant. He would sleep, he promised 
me with many a sigh, on out truckle-bed as though he were my groom 
and he would not stir, he swore it, lest I called to him. Ah, Kate, it 
would have made you weep to see him with his eyes down and his 
sighs like a tempest, it hurt my heart so that almost my resolution 
weakened and I promised. . . . But, no, I thought, I must test him, I 
must promise nothing and after years, mayhap, I thought, should God 
desire it, I will suffer him that we might have a son to bear his name. 
So good he was, so sad, yet so honest... .” 

“Sweet, sweet Hertford,” sighed Kate. 

“He told me that he would be content to lie under my feet like a dog. 
He asked no more, he said, than to crawl under the blankets and to lie 
still as a mouse and let me warm my feet on him. He wanted no truckle- 
bed, he said, but would prove his honour and his worship of me by 
lying naked that he might know the joy of my feet against him all the 
night. He lived only to serve me, he swore with many tears in a tremb- 
ling voice so that I ached but dared not console him with a kiss. What 
was my lightest wish, said he, would prove his heaviest command; if he 
died for it, his heart with longing breaking asunder, he would be 
always my servant, for small though J am, said he, as tiny as a child, in 
his eyes I was big and gracious and a woman in everything and for that 
he asked no more than to kneel at my feet.” 

“Guildford would never do that, Guildford’s a beast... .” 

“Do not speak of the devil!” 

“He’d not care a rush for your modesty, like a bull he would take 
you and kill you. I can see it in his wicked eyes!’ Sobbing, Kate 
sought Jane’s mouth and kissed her, salt kisses on their tears, and 
clung to her, moaning: ““You must not marry him, I forbid it, sister. 
He would beat you, and you have been beaten enough, my poor 
sweetheart. He would be a dragon and care not if he killled you with 
his filthiness. You must never marry him! I’ll kill you if you marry 
him and hang myself as well!” 

“Hush,” whispered Jane, rocking her in her arms. “T’ll never 
marry him.” 

“Promise! Promise! Swear before God!” 

“I sweat before God,” said Jane, and sighed. 

Weeping, Kate clung to her while Jane stared into the oy 
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shadows with fearless eyes, although her heart’s thumping seemed to 
beat the air to thunder in that little room. 


Swear though she did never to marry him, Jane could not avoid 
often meeting Guildford, as daily he rowed in his painted barge over 
the Thames to Sheen. At his coming, her parents would command 
Jane’s presence and she would leave her books and go to curtsey to the 
handsome rogue and would speak pleasantly to him while feeling she 
would choke whenever she peeped and caught him watching in his 
wide-eyed fashion as though at a gulp he would gobble her up. Close 
to her skirts, Kate was always present, defying Guildford with her huge 
eyes, saying little yet in her very silence expressing hatred which even 
he, ever seeking mirrors, could not ignore. 

“Are you twins?” he asked, grinning sourly. “Is this your shadow 
on two legs that she leeches after you wherever you go?” 

“This is my well-loved sister,” said Jane, putting her arm around 
Kate’s shoulders. ““Why should you not like her presence, sir? There 
are no secrets twixt us.” 

“T have no secrets,” he laughed. “Like my cloak, I carry my love 
with me to wrap about my mistress. Why are you always cruel to me, 
lady?” 

Cruel?” Jane laughed, tittering. “It is you, sir, who are cruel to 
my little sister.” 

“Little? Why! she is scarce smaller than you, lady. I could put the 
three of you in my breeches and not feel the weight!” Hugely, swinging 
on his toes, he lounged above the girls, liking to see them shrink, such 
puny ptey, when he threatened to swoop on them. “She would make 
excellent supper for me confined in a pie. You are so fond of the wench, 
sweet Jane, would you not like her for a dainty dinner when we marry? 
Then you can always have her with you, at bed and at board.” 

“This is ill-jesting, sir,” said Jane haughtily. ‘And as for marriage, 
I would have you understand that I am not for you. That my good 
father and mother like your company is no proof I also like it, but being 
obedient, I do what they ask me and suffer your talking.” 

“And would you obey,” he whispered, smiling wickedly with open 
lips, “if they ordered your marriage this night?” 

“Why do you harp on marriage?” she cried. “TI tell you I am not for 
you and never will be for you. O, this is heartless of you, to pester me, 
to laugh at me until my wits whirl and I know not what I say. Always 
you gtin and scoff and hint at naughtiness and treat me like some 
wanton beast in a ditch. Easily can you trick me with words, and you 
know it and think it sport, and I doubt not tonight you’ll make mock 
of me with your fellows and boast of your skill in making a poor 
wench blush. I do not like it, I tell you, it is not gentlemanly and makes 
me ashamed that I should let youtalk like this.” 


Anger clouded her mind and made her stutter. Always when she 
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went to meet him, she went determined to remain calm, to have him 
jangle and with scornful silence to shame him into silence; and always, 
as now, she weakened and was fretted into fury. The very sight of him 
rasped her skin and made her tremble and feel weak and foolish, near 
to tears. All her book-learning, her skill at languages that made old 
scholars bow in astonished reverence, failed her before this ignorant 
popinjay who probably knew not Latin from Greek. But he knew 
things concealed from her, satanic secrets learned from Lilith, and 
therefore like any innocent confronted by a wizard her armour became 
as liquid and bared her heart. And, she realized, the greater was her 
need for God’s protection when he smiled into her eyes. 

“Forgive me, lady,” he said gently. “I jest because I fear your 
wisdom. Come, sit here, please, and tell me of the wise fathers and how 
I can be saved.” He took her hand and, though she longed to snatch 
it from him, she let it stay there because she feared that even a gesture 
of repugnance would be to admit too much to this rogue who knew too 
much already. “Do not be angry,” he whispered, mistily gazing into her 
eyes and speaking in that honeyed voice, which, to her bewilderment, 
could abruptly take the place of the mockery usual with him. Such 
unexpected changes perplexed and frightened her. No sooner would 
she raise one weapon of defence than he robbed her of it by a change of 
manner, the scoffer becoming without warning the devotee, the 
defeated the bully, until she knew not behind which of these many 
vizards lived the true Guildford. Now with lowered eyelids and a 
hushed voice, he appeared as her slave, such being apparently his 
whim, and her only vos was to conceal her thoughts and to look 
disinterested with expressionless eyes. Yet her tongue betrayed her 
agitation, darting out its curled tip to lick her lips; and he saw it, and 
exulted. 

“‘Ah, lady,” he sighed, seating her on the window-ledge and 
squatting on the floor before her while Kate, with her inflexible glare of 
loathing and distrust, squeezed in beside her sister. “Ah, lady,” he 
sighed, “why do you scorn me? I am not so dangerous to you as you are 
dangerous to me. I will be honest, gentle lady. Till I met you, I was a 
rascal. I saw no worth in women save to use them for my lust; yet I 
can’t be blamed for it. Those women lived for no other purpose and 
wete as quick as I, and often quicker, to squeeze a wanton moment 


“Then I met you. You, yea... when I saw You, and all the world 
was changed and I a castaway gaping for the waters of your mouth. 
Do you know, lady, you have robbed me? Yea, you have turned me to 
a jest amongst my fellows. I who had thought virtue a lie which ladies 
use to cozen husbands, I who had sworn that maidenheads were myths 
and that women dressed, not from modesty, but to tantalize a fellow 
into hooking up their gowns. . . . J, who was all this, a lewd rogue 


seeking hearts to devour and beds to tumble, a very villain and a fe 


of fathers, husbands, brothers, I who was Satan’s bed-boy knew myself 
for a dog and a fool when I looked into your innocent eyes. But let 
God score this for my accounting: Whatever wickedness I have known 
and done in my few yeats, when at last, for the first time, I saw a true 
woman I worshipped her and longed to become her husband... . You 
believe that ... don’t you, Jane?” 

Jane dared not answer, being certain that he lied; yet pleasant was 
it to sit, the sunlight in the coloured glass behind her shadowing her 
face, and to watch an amorous devil at her toes lisping sweet lies which, 
nevertheless, might contain some pinch of truth; for how was she to 
tell, being young and innocent? 

“Do not be cruel to me,” he cried, after waiting in vain for her 
to speak, ‘‘for that, too, is a sin, a lady’s vanity to watch how she can 
twist a man on the hot hook of his love, but I am certain, you are so 
compassionate a lady, that in this you sin without knowing you sin. 
Have you no mirrors in this house that you lack vanity and fail to note 
the destruction in your eye? I’d rather storm ten thousand fortresses 
alone than suffer one blow of scorn or hatred when you look at me. 
Yea, lady, you wound me yet do not know it; you wound and turn the 
blade of your glances in the wound again, and yet again. Because you 
see no blood you do not think that Iam hurt unto death; ah, if you only 
knew! ... With each glance, with each cold word, you slay a part of 
me and this is no longer Guildford Dudley but your own poor prisoner 
craving mercy at your little feet....” 

Excited by his own oratory, Guildford leaned on his elbow to stare 
into her shadowed face while with exasperating indifference she stared 
back at him and did not answer. 

“Speak!”’ he almost shouted. “Speak to me or I die!”’ 

Yet, still she did not answer. Unmoving, she sat as though she had 
not heard what he had said while in her eyes he could discover no spark 
struck by his eloquence. Far more than Jane, Kate seemed affected by 
his words. Squirming, she pressed against her sister, staring like 
Guildford into those golden eyes, but while Guildford watched in the 
hope of seeing the pupils soften, Kate watched with proud delight 
that Jane could remain indifferent before such passion. 

“Glory to God,” he cried, unable any longer to play the worshipper, 
“you have no heart, you bitch!” 

He caught her feet and lifted them, and Jane, stupefied by the 
suddenness of such an attack, could not even cry out while, legs lifted, 
she fell against Kate, gripped her and sprawled with her to the floor. 
Half-stunned, breathless, she lay, as yet uncertain what had happened 
to her. Then she felt fingers on her ankle, tickling her calf, and her body 
acted for her. Not knowing what she did with the babble of her own 
sobs sounding in her ears, she sptang to her feet, and stood swaying, 
mouth open, cheeks scarlet, her hands instinctively rearranging her 
headdress. 
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On the boards she saw Guildford laughing up at her, and then she 
knew what he had done. As though her wits, scattered by the un- 
tee attack, suddenly swam back into her mind, Jane remem- 

ered everything. Again, she felt his hand on her ankle, again felt 
herself lifted, felt herself fall and her hip jarring with the impact, and 
then—on that memory she choked—his fingers fumbled her legs. So 
terrible a sin as that, to tickle a maiden’s calf, seemed to her to necessit- 
ate instant divine reprisals. That the youth remained alive, able to gtin 
at her, was so incredible that it stupefied her. Not thus had she believed 
would blasphemers and lechers go unrewarded, and for a moment 
almost did she feel that God must be nodding in his heaven to allow 
His child to be insulted, her leg violated, that playful squeeze, in her 
aie a being so dreadful a crime that she felt outraged and no longer 
a maid. 

Even Guildford, unused to such reaction from an amorous essay, 
was startled by the horror in Jane’s eyes while she gaped at him, and 
he feared lest heedlessly he had hurt her. A mere squeeze could not have 
caused such amazement. What had he done? 

“What have I done?” he stuttered. 

Jane tried to speak, but no words could pass her throat. She could 
only moan and shiver while Kate pressed against her. 

“But, lady, I only jested,” said Guildford. “It was only play. It 
was nothing; I meant no harm; only a playful squeeze . . . Did I pinch? 
I meant it not. I swear, before God, I’d not hurt you; nay, I love you 
and would be merry with you... .” 

“You have done enough,” hissed Kate in a low voice trembling 
with rage. “Will you not leave us?” 

“Not till I hear what I have done. And it is naught to you, Kate, 
you minikin. Off with you and leave me with my lady... .” 

“Go, go!” shrilled Kate, “or I will call the servants and have you 
whipped and thrown to the river to cool your lust. Get out of this 
house, you... you... O, you beast of Moloch!” 

“Yes,” whispered Jane, her eyes shut, “go...” 

“When my mistress commands it,” said Guildford, slouching to 
his feet and taking up the plumed red cap that had fallen from his head, 
“TI obey. And may God be thanked, minikin, you are not my mistress 
ot I’d tickle more than your leg.” 

Kate drew away, still tightly holding Jane, nor did she dare even to 
blink until he had swaggered from the gallery, as though she feared lest, 
should she close her eyes one moment, he would swing round to 
ravish them both. 

“He has gone,” she whispered, drawing Jane to the window-seat. 
“T have sent him off and he’ll never hurt you again. I’ll kill him if he 
touches you. I’ll wear a dagger in my garter and I’ll stab him so that 
he’ll sully no more maids, the rogue.”’ ; 

“Nay,” whispered Jane, trying to breathe evenly, “we should Die 


him. It is not for us to hate, my love, and his sins must be torment to 
him when he is alone. . .. Come, let us pray that God forgives him such 
wickedness.” 

“T cannot pray for one already damned,” cried Kate. “T hate, I hate, 
I hate the beast; I hate him like a toad, likea...a... O, there is 
nothing I hate so much, and I’ll not pray for him... .” 

But already was Jane on her knees, hands raised to her bowed head, 
kneeling on the floor on which she had been so nearly outraged, her 
leg seeming hot as though his touch had scalded it; and after a minute’s 
fidgeting and muttering, Kate sulkily knelt beside her; but her prayers 
she found most difficult to say. 


Outside in the sunlight, Guildford cursed. He strode in the garden 
and he cursed the grass, the flowers, the bees, the butterflies, even the 
sky and the trees; he cursed himself for a fool and Jane for a simpleton. 
He cursed and he shook with exasperation and rage, biting his 
moustaches and tearing at the velvet points of his pink doublet. For 
the first time since childhood he thought himself a fool and he hated 
fools. Alone that morning he had plotted a courtship that in action had 
unexpectedly gone crooked. Instead of behaving, as he had intended, 
like a lovesick loon with babble of God, his accursed hand had betrayed 
him, unable to resist a slim ankle, and Jane would never forgive him for 
it. No longer, as at first after meeting her, did he consider her a hypo- 
crite, having been unable to believe that maidens ever stayed maidens 
by their own consent; he knew her now to be that monster, a wench 
virtuous for virtue’s sake, and by that foolish tumble he had lost the 
little ground he had won with such patience. 

“When she is my wife,” he growled, grinding his teeth, “T’ll not 
tickle her leg: Pll break it for the bitch!” 

Such consolations being in the future did not appease his present 
exasperation, and as he strode in the garden snapping the heads of 
flowers with a vindictive satisfaction, he wondered what next he 
should do to steal back into favour. For any other wench he’d have 
bought a jewel, but such he realized would be worse than valueless 
offered to Jane. It would merely confirm her in her worst convictions 
that he was Satan’s imp should he woo her with what other ladies loved. 
No, only through divinity might he wriggle into her heart, and he 
groaned because divinity wearied him. So tedious were the books that 
not for long could his mind stay on them; his eyes would read but his 
thoughts would wonder until, on closing the book, he discovered that 
he could not remember a single word he had read. And nothing else 
seemed to interest this peculiar child. He had wooed her with sighs, 
with talk of love and of other ladies, he had tempted her with both 
bawdy and penitence; and everything had failed. 

How could one capture a woman with words alone? Words were of 
ee only to distract a wench, to keep her from thinking what his hands 


were doing, to have her dream of heaven while he sought to snatch it, 
so that afterwards she could console herself by saying that she could not 
be blamed, her mind having been set on higher things. Even in his 
tage, Guildford grinned at memories. Another wench would have 
remained discreetly stunned had he tugged her to the floor as he had 
tugged down Jane; then she could have awoken too late to protest. . . . 
But, of course, Jane had not been alone... Always that familiar, that 
minikin, was at her skirts; jealously frustrating whatever he essayed. 
Unlike most younglings, instinctive bawds, who urged their elder 
sisters to it that themselves might be instructed by a free performance, 
this one hated him. Should he get rid of her. . . . Yea, could he but 
snare Jane alone. ... 


More cheerfully that night, Guildford went yawning to his bed, his 
vanity appeased by laying his failure on the minikin’s account; and he 
stretched himself in the warm darkness, thinking of Jane, recalling her 
round, freckled face with the golden eyes, and was surprised to realize 
how happy the memory made him. Happy? Yea! One would have 
believed that he loved the little thing to feel so happy at the bare thought 
of her. And how could a man love so small a creature and one not 
truly beautiful? No, one far from beautiful. On Jane’s deficiencies as 
a woman he complacently deliberated, totalling her height, her freckles, 
her inability to talk of anything other than religion, her solemnity— 
had she ever been heard to laugh?—her pedantry and prudery and 
primness; and all these disabilities to desire which, in any other woman, 
would have made her fit subject for a jest, totalled in Jane some form of 
inexplicable attraction. 

Never having been one to unthread his feelings to find their 
motive, in his young beauty not having had to struggle or plot to 
satisfy a need or a whim, Guildford made no attempt to discover why 
all these flaws in Jane should make him smile, even when alone, not 
contemptuously, but tenderly. Always had he sworn to marry a princess 
or at least a duchess—anything inferior seeming unworthy of his 
shapeliness, his grace and beauty—but never had he considered a 
princess who could look like Jane. 

In the multitude she would never have stood forth, amongst so few 
as a dozen women she would have passed unnoticed, and a princess 
even in rags should be unmistakable, her birth, her lineage, showing 
through the skin like a lanthorn’s light even when muffled, or a jewel 
in a setting of lead. But no one, had they not been warned, would have 
suspected royal blood in Jane’s pale veins; indeed, her greatest dis- 
tinction appeared to be in her remaining undistinguished, mouselike, 
quiet, always semi-concealed with lowered hood while trying to hide 
behind the skirts of others. And this very fact of her insignificance, 
for some extraordinary reason which he could not explain even to him- 


self, was what drew Guildford to her with a longing to unclothe her, 
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slowly, physically and spiritually, that he might find the Tudor in the 
child. 

Often, casually, had they met in the years before, and he had scarcely 
noticed her until she had walked with unbending back away from him 
in her garden after that dinner at Sheen. At the festivities and dances 
to welcome the Scottish queen-regent he had met her, had mayhap even 
danced with her, yet not even as a shadow now did she return to him 
from amongst the other, the lovelier, buxom ladies to whom he had 
whispered. They had ridden, and it could not have been far apart, 
behind the queen-regent’s chariot when she had visited the king at 
White Hall, and he had not realized Jane was near. Lost amidst the other 
ladies, she returned to him only as a misted figure with reddish hair in a 
confusion of rich stuffs, bright eyes and red-lipped smiles, obscured, 
ignored, amongst such beauty enticing him with long-lashed glances 
and half-suggested smiles of lewdery. Blind to her had he danced, and 
struggle though he did to untangle her from the riches of those mem- 
ories, he could conjure nothing more than a white featureless freckled 
face in a diamonded hood; and that exasperated him although, too 
vividly to let him sleep, he remembered each inch of her as she had 
looked that very afternoon when she had stared at him with fierce yet 
frightened eyes, her trembling hands at her headdress. And all because 
he had tickled her ankle! . 

Lazily Guildford laughed and looked at his hand raised in the night 
to show, a pale smudge, before his eyes. A powerful, thick-wristed 
hand that could kill a man, its touch had been like a hot brand on 
Jane’s calf. Never had he met so timid a girl and therefore one so worthy 
of his netting; and when his father that other evening before the 
banquet had called him and said that he had chosen his princess, he had 
felt baulked, insulted when he heard the name. 

“You begged a princess,” his father had said, widening his eyes—a 
trick he had as though he thought you a beast to be cowered with a 
look—and watching him when he caught his breath on the name. “You 
begged a princess, boy; you always boasted you would condescend, you 
pampered pompillion, to nothing less to suit your dainty amorousness, 
and now, and you'll not say Nay, you have her or you’ll suffer if you 
lose her. This Jane Grey, for all that she’s a miting, not chest-high, has 
Tudor blood in her through her mother. Whether she’ll ever reign 
rests with God and——” He grinned, but did not say Me. “With 
God,” he said, and after the pause, “and the people of England, But as 
you must have a dainty princess, boy, you'll find no other. Or would 
you have the Princess Mary who’s old enough to be your mother twice 
and who gwuncks like a frog with the host in her belly? Or would you 
have Elizabeth? She’s a hot lass as the Lord Admiral learned and 
fortunate to keep her red head on her shoulders for later lipping? 

“Thirdly, there’s the Lady Margaret Clifford ——” He had shrugged, 
eae into the wine in the cup that was like a puddle of gold on his 


violet lap. “but she’s not worthy to mate with a Dudley and her people 
have no stomach for greatness. I have decided she’ll marry my brother 
Andrew to show how low I value that alliance; for a Dudiey shall have 
her, by God, lest a traitor take her and think to rise for the throne. Thus 
with three Tudors blotted out, one an old papist, two a hot bastard, and 
three a fool, there is only one left for you, lad: Jane Grey.” 

A drab wraith, he had dragged her from his memory; out of the 
bejewelled host of buxom healthy ladies who had danced in welcome to 
the Scottish queen-mother, he had tried to reassemble Jane Grey from 
a smudge for a face with a red wig and a rubied headdress; he had 
recalled little else while, knuckles to his lips, he had frowned at the 
roses on his shoon while his father talked of princesses. And that title 
in his dreams had always conjured a goddess, one proudas golden Helen, 
robed in peacock-hues. Not knowing what to say in his disappoint- 
ment, while his father had paused he had mumbled something about 
Jane’s doubtful title and whether the people would accept her for 
queen; and in a thickly furious voice his father had replied. 

“They will take whom I crown,” he had said slowly. ‘“There’s 
none strong enough, or mad enough,” he had said, “who'd dare gain- 
say Me. I have spoken to her father, a fool, but that is for the good. We 
want no quarrelsome ambitious fellow who might think to rule her and 
take her from us after the crowning. The girl’s a mouse—you can beat 
her easily enough into doing whatever you wish. She can do little but 
blush in company and should prove a wife that any man would be glad 
to take, meek, subservient, timid, obedient, although I’m told she can 
be garrulous enough when amongst divines. 

“T am plain with you, my son. On you and on this wench will rest 
England’s future, the future of our faith and of our family. When the 
king dies—alas! I doubt that he will live!|—someone must reign. This 
is a rebellious country and there are few to trust. Men conspire from 
sheer love of mischief and are never satisfied. We shall have to act with 
speed and have all ready before the papists hoist up Mary or some fools 
cry for Elizabeth. With Margaret as Andrew’s wife and Jane your 
spouse we hold both cards. It shall be Jane for queen, I have decided. 
For Jane will mean you and you will mean me; and by God, together, 
boy, we shall breed a dynasty to outlast time! That is a thought worth 
the weight of fifty wives were each as foul as Hecate; and Jane is not 
unfavourable.” 

Through him, through the seed of a Dudley, would flourish a tree, 
deep-rooted in the throne, to branch over England! At that thought, 
Guildford had gaped at his father as though dazzled, his disappoint- 
ment at taking a miting for wife forgotten, even his dream of a big- 
limbed Helen in ermine had faded before the vision of himself crowned 
with his son by his side. 

“Were she scaled like a lizard,” he had laughed, “I would take 


her!” 
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“She is no lizard,” his father had smiled. “I warrant that, although 
mayhap she’s reptile-cold with brooding on heavenly affairs.” 

Into his joy, sudden doubt had risen to pinch the smile from 
Guildford’s lips. “But do you think, sir,” he had muttered, ‘‘that 
parliament would let a Dudley reign? We are of good blood, that I know, 
but we’re not royalty, my lord.” 

Glowering, his father had answered: “And what, pray tell me, were 
the Tudors? Who was the father of Harry the Eighth? A Welshman 
with no greater claim to rule than we; indeed, he had less, being less 
English, and his right—if right it can be called: we are alone, boy, and 
can speak without fear—his right sprang from a French Queen of 
England, Harry V’s mad widow, and the descendants of John of Gaunt 
in his adulterous union, bastards forbidden, they and their children, 
ever to reign. Nay, lad, read your chronicles again. What Harry Tudor, 
a coward, could do, we Dudleys can do better. To have his claim 
accepted, even after he had killed the rightful king in battle, he had to 
marry an English princess, just as we must do. There is no difference 
betwixt us, considered thus. A Dudley is as wise and brave as any 
Tudor, and as ambitious, and we have no king to kill. Disease is doing 
that for us.” 

While his father spoke, it was like blasphemy to doubt. Hearing 
that deep voice, so assured of its own righteousness and power, 
Guildford had trembled with anticipation as though already he were 
Jane Grey’s husband and she crowned Queen of England. 

“T suspect only your young rashness,”’ his father had said, watching 
him narrowly. “If we keep our counsel and work to one end, nothing 
can fail, but remember that this talk is a secret between us, tell not even 
your brothers of it. Nay, not even them. That is one thing that life has 
taught me. Keep counsel only with God or the devil for they'll not 
blab. I would not have her popinjay-father think we need his brat; let 
all the bargaining come from him; but, hark ye, if you can get the 
wench alone, woo her as you can, have her dote on you; and there’d be 
no harm if you managed it that he must marry her off in a hurry. Yea, 
that would be a brave stroke!’ He had laughed till the wine dribbled 
into his beard. 

“And it should not prove difficult with so spry a lad for she’s been 
locked for years with books which, if they can tickle the heart’s root 
can tickle little else, and she’s had knowledge of no men save grey- 
beard scholars who’d know not what to do even in a nunnery at 
midnight. On such matters, doubtless you need little instruction. 
You’ve lived at court and this is a wicked age when men divorce 
their wives and wives horn their husbands. Let me not be too precise, 
this being no subject between sire and son, but assuredly you’ve 
learned the weight of a woman; so get you to it, and tell me none of it! 
I have a horror of lechery and cannot think of it without bile on my 
fone Gs as though I'd licked a scab. Nevertheless, this is not wantonness 


that I advise, no feather-headed scampering to ruin a maid, only 
I would suggest . . . how say it? a pre-cultivation, nay, a pre-hymeneal 
performance?” He had cocked one eye at Guildford, a glittering, 
threatening eye, while the other had remained half-closed as though in 
meditation. 

“Do not mistake me,” he had murmured, “do not think I would 
suggest harm to any lady, particularly to one so innocent, or ignorant, 
the words have little difference when applied to girls who ate all born 
concupiscent—Hey, I am wandering, but you understand—It is not 
sin I urge, but there are occasions when a man may be permitted to 
sully his immortal soul a little. Yea, occasions such as this when, for a 
kingdom’s sake, a man may submit himself to Eve’s temptation. Should 
the wench quicken, quickly must they marry her, then there’d be no 
haggling, no saucy condescensions, they’d thank us for our courtesy in 
covering her good name. . . . I’d like to see that sparrow Suffolk 
sweat and plead to us on his knees with tears to take the child!” 

“I—I will do my best to obey,” Guildford had modestly replied 
while smirking in his beard, so certain had he been that at a whistle he 
would have the wench ready to lick, as though they were sugarmeat, 
his condescending fingers. 


So certain had he felt that he could take her that at first he had 
acted without caution, contemptuously, but now that he knew that 
Jane was not to be tickled like a puppy into rolling on her back, he 
began to plot her conquest. Too easily with other ladies had he 
succeeded, and now that hampered him, for he had to learn again the 
craft from the beginning. Other lads had been more fortunate, he 
realized, in being less attractive. Laboriously had they worked for their 
enjoyments while he, as though he were the woman, had merely had to 
follow whither the ladies led. Now, for the first time, meeting one 
unaffected incredibly by his charms, he became bewildered and angry; 
and his bewilderment and anger were all the greater because Jane was 
not beautiful. So ordinary a wench should have trembled with grati- 
tude that he should deign to kiss her fingers; but try though he did to 
see behind her eyes, always he retired before her indifferent staring, 
baffled, seeking to understand why this magic should have failed with 
her. 

His father’s questioning glance, eyebrows lifted in surprised dis- 
dain that he had not yet succeeded; his brothers’ mockery: Ambrose, 
who cated little for love, congratulating him for having spared the 
girl; John so disdainful that he would not speak of it, but merely 
shrugged; Robert’s maddeningly superior tolerance; all drove Guild- 
ford to such fury that at times he had to run from them lest he challenge 
them to fight. Even the youngest, Henry, as yet a boy with no knowledge 
of or interest in females, shared like a chameleon his elders’ scorn. 

“Ah, fortunate Guildford!” scoffed Ambrose, drinking deep. oe 
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alone, save little Henry, can go to bed without fearing he might tear the 
pillows with his horns. When you decide to make some lady swoon 
at the honour of being your wife, whatever you do, Guildford, do not 
matry a lawyer’s dill as I have done! My wife can argue me out of the 
house within a minute of my entering it. But, of course, being so 
beautiful a creature, you can choose whoever you like, queens, prin- 
cesses, myths!” 

Playing chess with John, Guildford pretended not to hear, but his 
hands trembled so that he dared not move a piece on the board. 

“Nay, I’d rather a lawyer,” sighed Robert with a wink, “than a 
hoyden such as dad bought me. Never before had I been grateful that 
God gave women skirts, for she’s so bandy with riding that she walks 
like a ball as though her knees were enemies who do not speak; and 
if she wete ever a maid, only the saddle can blab of it. But lucky 
Guildford, he will have a queen, his Venus in a hive of honey, and we 
will be too frightened of her even to try to cuckold him.” 

“Yet there are queens and queens,” said Ambrose with a philo- 
sophic air, stroking his beard. ““Some can be squeezed from a greasy 
pack of cards by a coney-catcher after your pouch. A queen of dia- 
monds to cut your heart; a queen of hearts to cuckold you a dozen 
times a night; a queen of clubs to have her bullies beat you; a queen of 
spades to dig your grave that she might inherit your money. ?ve known 
all four but the only crowns they’ve had’s been their hair. Even a 
lawyet’s dill can prove more savoury when she remembers to shut her 

ob.” 

“You think it a jest,” cried Guildford, unable any longer to stay 
silent, and trying to speak casually as though amused. “You're 
jealous because I have my queen. A snap of my fingers and she’s 
mine.” 

“Then why don’t you snap them?” grinned Ambrose. 

“Why should I hurry? It amuses me to dally and it tantalizes her. 
You need not talk for everybody knows who snaps the fingers in your 
house and who leaps like a flea to obey with ‘O, my love, O, yes, my 
love, of course, my love, you’re right, my love’... ” 

“Little boy, little boy,” said Ambrose, grinding his teeth, yet 
forcing a smile, “squib of a mouse-hunting liar who cannot gull a hop 
o’ my thumb for all his perfumes and boastings. You want your wee 
ptincess wrapped in parsley, a newly watered cabbage, green as slime. 
Or is it that you’re afraid? The Lord Admiral learned on Tower Hill 
the price of royal lechery. Take your princess, boy, if she’ll have you. 
I'd rather be horned for a common lady and keep my head on my 
shoulders. My wife may sit on no throne yet she’s a queen when the 
door’s locked and I am king over her.” 

When Ambrose, spitting with anger, spoke.of Tower Hill, the 
others became silent and even the wind seemed to hold its breath and 
ap longer tap on the jalousies. Heavy seemed that silence as though a 


stranger, unseen but dangerous, had entered the room with a chilly 
draught out of the grave. Tower Hill could lap up blood like a dog; 
it had lapped their grandfather’s blood, a martyr thrown to the mob 
that a young king should not be blamed for his father’s tyranny; it 
was soaked with centuries of gore; traitors and honest fellows beyond 
counting had stepped from the Tower to bow to the axe as though they 
prayed to it, that merciless emblem of a king’s lust for power, and now 
their clammy ghosts seemed to crawl into that chamber in which sat 
the five brothers. The Lord Admiral was present, merry-hearted, 
reckless, ambitious, his head lopped by his brother; and that brother, 
too, was there, the lord protector, their father’s victim. Other 
heads soon must fall. After the king died, others would die as though 
to escort him with ceremony to hell or heaven. And with a queen for a 
wife Guildford would then stand open to envy and hatred; while they, 
his brothers, laugh at him now though they might, would stand 
beside him in his peril. To strike one Dudley was to strike them all. 

“Yea,”’ muttered Robert, looking from face to face of these he loved, 
“too often does ambition mean a red mark to ring one’s throat. Yet, 
by God’s glory, are we Dudleys that we shiver now because Ambrose 
has brought to light the block that bleeds in all our minds? Were the 
tisk mine, Guildford, I’d snatch at it! To have a queen for wife, to have 
her. even for a leman! to know that you are raised above all other 
men, crowned, robed in her love! I’d not shiver from it. Even 
moulting Mary would I take to thrash her out of popery; even old 
flat-breasted Nan of Cleves whom Harry could not stomach; even 
Eliza though the admiral was before me, for she’s young and sportive, 
a silver dolphin slippery in your arms, while there’s Eve’s wisdom in 
her eyes, and when she walks men elbow to walk behind her that they 
might watch her hips’ swinging. ’d have even this minikin, Jane 
Grey, for what’s life worth until it’s tested dangerously in a throw for 
the black or the red!” 

“Jane is for me,” said Guildford, “although you whispered bawdy 
to her at the feast. That was the quickest way to lose her. She’s no 
purse-lipped liar but as virginal as an egg.” 

- “An egg’s not worth the eating till it’s broken. Come, boy,” said 
Robert complacently, stretching his legs and admiring their shape in 
purple hose, “it seems that you begin to love the wench——-” 

“Tove her!” Guildford laughed as shrilly and as meaninglessly as 
a child, throwing back his head. 

“Yea, love her,” repeated Robert. “The signs are unmistakable, 
like the pox. This is a bad beginning to a marriage and I see no hope 
for it but misery and cuckoldry until you cut her throat or learn to 
love another. One should go to marriage as to battle, warily, with all 
your defences up, there being no quarter given in that war. Lower your 
guard one second and she is through it and has gobbled your heart and 


you’re her slave for ever. I know. I am a married man of at least six 
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months and from the first I was her master. I took a whip with me and 
made her love me as a woman should. But you, poor Guildford a 

“You are mad! I do not love the wench!” 

“T have made a science of lechery and have examined it in the 
closest quarters,” continued Robert, ignoring Guildford’s yelp. “I am 
a master, if not of arts, of hearts—and also, parts. It is the nature of 
weak-bellied ladies to be conquered and, twist though they will from 
their fate, they learn to like it in the end, their nature being that of 
dogs, or rather of bitches that lick the hand that whips them. To take 
this Jane of yours, I will instruct you so that you cannot fail to master 
her. 

“First must it be remembered that logic is detestable toa lady and 
is considered by her an insult: never use it; emotion’s the key to 
unlock them; weep to them before you ravish them, and I warrant 
they’ll weep with you and console you in the only way the empty- 
heads can do it. To possess her soul, first must you possess her body, 
the two things in women’s philosophy being but one, body and soul: 
ergo, it follows that to possess one you must possess the other. Once 
having slept with her, she can do no less than give you her heart in 
return. That’s but common gratitude, as a man must pay for a room 
at an inn when he uses it. Therefore, all learning comes to this: ravish 
them first and afterwards there’ll be no need for explanations. Indeed, 
your only difficulty will be in escaping their limpet-loving.” 

Shaking and grinning, Guildford had sat listening to his brother, 
snorting now and again, while fiddling with the chessmen on the board; 
and now, when with a large gesture as though he took to his heart an 
invisible princess as fat as a barrel, Robert stopped, he cried in a titter- 
ing voice: 

“Excellent, excellent, excellent! The mighty cuckold speaks with 
wisdom from a hot-house. Such profoundities might well be learned 
in an untutored Norfolk landskip but the court is different. I know all 
that is to be known about women.” 

“Brav-O!” sneered John. ““There’s proof he is not married!” 

Slowly Guildford rose to his feet, flecking dust from his green 
doublet, then sedately he walked to the door, fearing to remain lest 
his anger master him and his hand on his sword-grip prove stronger 
than his will. Nor did he turn when Robert cried, ‘“There’s no fish in 
Grey waters when you use the wrong bait;’’ but when he found him- 
self alone in the hall, the door shut behind him, and heard his brothers 
laughing, he beat his knuckles on the wall that such a child as Jane 
could have exposed him, the unconquerable lover, to this mockery. 

By God, he moaned, when he married her she’d suffer for all this! 
But when? He dared not ask his father because he knew that the date 
depended on his victory and that, it seemed incredibly now, might 
never come. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
HATRED IS LOVE’S MIRROR 


Aumosrt every day barges passed from Sion to Sheen or from Sheen to 
Sion; almost every day some of one family visited the other family, and 
little time now was left to Jane for study. And without her books she 
felt lost, an alien amongst creatures who laughed at things she could not 
see were funny, who talked of people she did not know, and who be- 
came excited about wholly unimportant matters, the cut of a garment, 
the winning or losing of a supposedly friendly game, the glitter of a 
jewel, the hunting of birds and beasts, the making of poetry or the 
telling of a tale. 

Often would they sit in groups and choose a subject for discussion, 
electing one of the ladies to be judge, then in turn each would defend 
or attack whatever the subject might be, and usually it was something 
stupid or even wicked. 

One afternooon they defined what should be the attributes of a 
perfect lover, and on another day, of a perfect husband, then of a 
perfect wife, of a courtier, of a king; or they would ask what women 
most desired in men or what men most desired in women; or what was 
beauty? what was honour? what was courtesy? But never once did they 
speak of religion. Therefore Jane would remain with Kate in mouselike 
silence until a decision was demanded from them and they, in their turn, 
had, blushing, to state what they believed about the subject being 
discussed; and Jane, who had never considered such unimportant 
matters and knew nothing of the cult of courtesy, usually said some- 
thing that made them laugh and therefore shamed her. 

But how could she define beauty save as purity, that being the most 
perfect of its earthly forms? Then why should they snigger when she 
said it? And as for the perfect lover, what love could exceed the love 
of God? and as for the ideal wife, obedience was surely the correct 
reply? They had not thought it the correct reply, while in long, care- 
fully pondered sentences they each had talked and said extraordinarily 
little. Obedience they had accepted as the definition of a wife, but had 
added so much pishery about her obedience to her husband and her 
lover, and how each varied, that Jane had sat confused and offended. 
In all their talk there had been to her no reality. The world they dis- 
cussed seemed a dreamland with no relation to the world, for if men 
and women truly behaved as these people presumably wished them to 
behave they would not have been themselves but rather mammets 
pulled on wires called Courtesy, Honour, Love—which was no love— 
Chastity, Faithfulness and so on. Yet slowly, watching and talking 
little, she began to realize that such talk was not sheer makebelieve. 
Each in his or her different fashion did attempt to act according to some 


unwritten, yet strict, book of rules, : 
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That husbands and wives should love was considered an impossi- 
bilty, almost an indecency, and as most marriages had little to do with 
the parties concerned, being arranged by their parents, this attitude was 
understandable if sinful. Yet what confounded Jane was the com- 
placence with which lovers were accepted by the husbands. Believing 
that words meant what they were said to mean, it was some time before 
she could understand that there were many kinds of love, that these 
lovers which a wife paraded and who gazed, sighing at her in company, 
wete no more real than a daydream, that a lady felt insulted if she did 
not have her public gallant while a man would have been considered 
less than a beast if he had not carried on his sleeve the favour of some 
lady who, most obviously, had granted him no greater favour. That 
people should make a mock like this of what was divine in humanity 
seemed to Jane at first disgusting and then contemptible. 

Plainly she showed her contempt, refusing to let Guildford have a 
scarf or tibband to kiss and snuggle, and when it came to her turn to 
speak on the subject of discussion she answered briefly, casually, then 
continued sewing. Only was she troubled to see that Kate, being two 
yeats younger than she and therefore two years the less experienced, 
often spoke seriously and appeared to believe much of the nonsense. 
Afterwards carefully would she explain to her the truth behind the 
discussion, bringing her always back to the one reality, God; yet 
there were occasions when she feared that reason did not always con- 
vince and that Kate was bemused into accepting some false values, 
some ideas of love that were not love, and courtesy that was a cheat, 
springing not from the heart. 

But she was thankful that, however else she might have been 
corrupted, Kate never lost her detestation of Guildford. So intense was 
this detestation that in reaction it made Jane think more kindly of him 
and even once or twice try to defend his conduct. 

“Yea, love,” she said one night while they waited together in Jane’s 
study for their ladies to come to undress them, “I agree he is a naughty 
pack, but since we’ve been so often to Sion I do not judge him quite so 
harshly. Before, we had none but good men—and, of course, father— 
against whom to measure him, but now we can see that he merely 
imitates the others and does what they do.” 

“Do you like him?” demanded Kate, her eyes, which always when 
she became solemn seemed to grow larger in the long face, did not blink 
as she stated at Jane bowed ovet a book. 

Jane laughed. “Nay,” she said, “nor do I dislike him! I am in- 
different to him. Sometimes I am sorry for him and at other times I 
despise him for a fool.” 

“Don’t lie to me. You like him. Even after what he did to you, 
ee like him. Pethaps because of that. You liked him to tickle your 
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“Because they’re true? You know they’re true. You never think of 
poor Ned now, do you?” . 

Jane sighed, putting down her book, and clasped both hands over 
the knee bent across her other leg, a posture highly condemned by all 
couttesy-books as most unmaidenly. 

“That is true,” she whispered; “I have not thought of Ned very 
often lately. Why does he not come to see us, I wonder?” 

“You know. He is not allowed to come. Mother has forbidden it.” 

“Yet, if he loved me . . . O, Kate, Kate, I who am so wise, as 
scholars tell me, am yet so ignorant! All I know of life comes from 
books and what I’ve seen at Sion, and everything’s so different! If the 
books were true those people would be damned, yet it is difficult to 
understand how they can act wickedly when they know what will 
happen to them. Oh, I wish I had somebody to explain these things! 
They can laugh, they ate happy, they don’t seem afraid... .” 

“Why should they be afraid when they’ve sold themselves to the 
devil? Ned is different. Ned loves you, respects you. I cannot under- 
stand why he has not come... Iam going to write him.” 

“No, no, you mustn’t!” Jane caught her sister, gripping her thin 
shoulders, and shook her. ‘““You can’t do that. It would be disobedient. 
It is forbidden you. Besides, how could you do it?” 

“Tt could be done...” With a tight-lipped smile, Kate wriggled 
from Jane’s clutch. ““You’ve pen and paper here.” 

“Do you think that Pd write to a man, even to my own husband? 
Nay, Kate. He is the one who should seek me out.” 

“And would you run off with him if he came for you?” 

Sighing, Jane shook her head, raising her eyebrows while half- 
closing her eyes, and stared into the shadows under the table in which 
her yellow pantofles lay gaping for her feet, one on its side as though 
weaty of waiting, its ribbons straggling in the dead rushes. And she 
thought: ‘I am that shoe, thrown aside, waiting for a foot around 
which to cling and breathe again. . . .? Yet she had God. Guilty, as 
though expecting a rebuke for her apostasy in forgetting God while 
thinking of a husband to take her from het loneliness, she tried to smile 
into Kate’s solemn face. 

“You have not answered,” persisted Kate. “Would you run away 
with Ned if he rowed up the river now and came for you?” 

“Of course I wouldn’t.”’ Smiling, Jane took up her book again and 
sought the page she had been reading. “You have asked sufficient 
foolish questions for one night,” she said. 

“Tt is the same question,” said Kate. “Would you run away with 
Ned?” 

“No!?. shouted Jane, then she blushed at having shouted. “A 
daughtet’s duty is to her parents——” 

“But first to her husband. You are Ned’s wife in God’s eyes and it 
would be no sin to run off with him.” 
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“Sin or no sin,” cried Jane, feeling tears close, “I would never do it. 
Now, talk no more of it. Ned’s forgotten me and I must try to forget 
him. Let me read. .. . I have such little time for reading nowadays—you 
must not rob me of it.”” 

Slowly Kate sat back on a stool and frowned in thought. Although 
wellnigh fourteen, being so small she looked younger; yet her dark eyes, 
watchful, slow to move and appearing rarely to blink, seemed the eyes 
of a woman who had suffered. And, indeed, in her love for Jane she 
suffered continually, having taken on a kind of guardianship of her 
sister, being prepared to defend her against evils which she could not 
shape but yet could feel, as an animal might feel its mistress’s peril 
without realizing from whence it threatened. That herself had been 
rately beaten and had been given freedom denied to Jane was an 
injustice that kept Kate many a night awake, tortured with guilt 
because of the images of revenge she conjured in the dark. What Jane 
should have felt she felt, a loathing of their parents; but Jane, she had 
long since decided, was an angel while herself was too human, and it 
was her task to become her sister’s black shadow, harbouring the 
resentments, the dislikes, that Jane should have felt and, in Jane’s 
stead, to seek revenge on her persecutors. Avid to be martyred, often 
when Jane was being beaten, wincing as though herself suffered the 
blows, Kate plotted in secret impossible retaliations, and was surprised, 
so close was her sisterly affinity, to find on her skin no bruises similar 
to Jane’s after a thrashing. 

“What would you do,” she croaked suddenly, “‘if he leaped through 
that window now, eh?” 

“Who? What are you talking about?” cried Jane, looking up from 
her book. 

“Ned, of course,” said Kate. “What would you say if I’d got him 
to row out here and had him hidden outside in those bushes, and if I 
whistled to him, and he leaped in, what would you do?” 

“But you haven’t!” wailed Jane, swiftly uncrossing her legs and 
glaring at the stars outside her window. “You wicked child! you 
haven’t done anything so cruel, have you?” 

“No,” said Kate, grinning, “but ’m going to... very shortly.” 


For days, Jane walked in dread of turning a corner lest Hertford 
stand before her; when she walked with her ladies in the garden, she 
feared to find him crouching behind a bush; at night she bolted her 
windows and lay with beating heart, listening to every sound, in terror 
lest the tap of the creeper on the horn might be is fingers tapping to 
her to open and let him in. The many noises of a sleeping house which, 
as time drags towards midnight, grow louder, becoming, it almost 
seems, sensate, knocked on Jane’s heart until she snuggled under the 
bedclothes that she might not hear them. And under the bedclothes, 
warm and perfumed by herself, her own heart’s beating quickened to 
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thunder until she waited in fearsome anticipation to feel a man’s hand 
heavy on her thigh or shoulder. 

Although she knew that Hertford was never the lad to scale a wall 
or break a window to reach his love, this fantasy would not be dis- 
pelled in argument with herself. What Hertford would not dare attempt, 
that goblin Kate might do. Kate whom she loved had now become an 
enemy to her peace of mind. But, alas, she sobbed, on all sides was she 
menaced; even dear Kate in her stupid wish to help had become 
dangerous. 

All she desired from life, Jane swore, was peace amongst her books 
and conversation with learned men such as she had known in happy 
days at Bradgate before her mother had become an heiress. Those 
days, in truth, had contained small happinesses, there had been in- 
cessant thrashings, cuffings, nippings, pinchings, whenever her 
mother had noticed her; but away from her mother, such had been her 
relief in finding herself alone, how deep had been her delight while she 
read and studied or was sent letters from wise men written to her as 
though to an Empress Sheba. Those learned men rarely came to Sion. 
The splendour, the revelry here, disgusted them, and Jane was there- 

.fore now almost completely alone, robbed often even of her books 
that she might suffer the tedium of conversation with the Dudleys and 
their foolish games. 

Had it been possible for Hertford to ride with her to the continent, 
to Germany or Geneva, gladly would she have gone with him; but 
such an escape was impossible. This palace was her prison and the 
servants were her jailors, while music and feasting were the instru- 
ments of torture, never letting her sit alone in the company of printed 
ot written wisdom that she loved. She must pretend a gaiety that made 
her ill, must stretch her lips into a smile although the muscles hurt, and 
every night she felt exhausted, yet sleepless, as though she had been 
tiding or running when she had been doing nothing, nothing but sit 
in misery, praying that none of the gay folk should notice her and 
torment her with jests and try to make her join their sport. Never 
could they understand that she preferred to sit alone in silence. 

And now to her misery had been added another threat, the possib- 
ility of Kate calling for Hertford who would think that she had been 
unmaidenly enough to have her write to him. Yet Jane loved the lad. 
Yea, she was certain that she loved him, although her heart did not 
beat fast at his memory, while fast did it beat at thought of Guildford; 
but that, she swore, was with fear and loathing of the villain. Just as 
she shuddered from a spider in the room, so did her skin wrinkle when 
that insolent youth drew near to whisper lies of love into her headdress. 
With Hertford she had known only peace and when he had kissed her 
in greeting or farewell, without fear, freely had she offered her mouth, 
knowing that he would never dare to violate her trust, as often 


Guildford did, pressing her lips too hard against her teeth and even, 
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beast, lolling with his tongue, although no longer now did he essay 
such lewdery. 

Gradually, complacently she thought it, was she taming him, the 
unicorn, and he was beginning to treat her with a flattering respect he 
showed, she noticed, to no other ladies. Yea, her golden unicorn was 
bridled in his lust at last. Now when he whispered to her his voice 
was often broken and unhappiness darkened his eyes. And one morning 
she had caught him kissing her glove when he could not have expected 
her to see him. Yea, there he had stood with her gold-worked soft 
leather glove pressed to his lips, and he had seemed embarrassed 
when she had caught him and he had tried to stuff the glove inside 
his doublet. 

“My glove,”’ she had told him coldly. “Give it to me, please.” 

Looking rather foolish, awkwardly had he offered it, saying: 
“May I not keep it, please? I have nothing of yours to put under my 
pillow at night.” 

“No, you must give it to me,” she had said, exulting to hear him 
sigh. “T’ll not have you pinning it in your cap and strutting as though 
I’d given it to you of my own will. Iam not like those court-ladies who 
think it honour to have their own shame flaunted.” 
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“Not even that... . Give it to me. I command you!” 

Under her pillow now it lay, and he would never have the chance 
of stealing it again. 


“Yea,” laughed Guildford, “I gave it back to her. Why not? I tell 
you I was too weary to argue, having held the damned thing to my 
nose as if I had a rheum waiting for her to catch me.” 

“Yet,” said Robert, lolling on the grass, ‘“I’d not have given it. 
You are still in your pupilage, my boy. There are some commands that 
women issue for the satisfaction of being disobeyed. Hey! but if every 
man accepted a woman’s No there’d be no bastards born and women’s 
tempers would soar higher even than they do.” 4 

“Yes,” agreed Ambrose, tilting his cup to lick the last of the wine 
from it, “you should have run off with the damned thing. But as you 
gave it up, I hope you spat on it first to make her think you had been 
weeping in it.” 

Biting his knuckles, Guildford glared at him. “I know what I am 
doing,” he muttered sulkily. “And I'll tell you nothing more. When I 
am hot, you say I am too hot; when I am cold, you say I am too cold. 
And neither of you know the wench.” i 

“Nay,” agteed Robert, “and will you ever know her, the way 
you’re going, my lad.” 


He had tried every trick, the saucy, the sad, the I’ll-cut-my-throat- 


if-you-don’t, the debonair, the there-are-better-ladies-than-you-to-be- 
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tossed-out-of-bed, the contemptuous, the snarling, the despairing, the 
crawling, the tread-on-my-neck, the damn you, the disdainful, the 
bawdy, the hearty, the don’t-be-a-fool-all-girls-do-it, the sentimental, 
the maudlin, the rhapsodic, the take-her-by-surprise, the you-won’t- 
get-the-chance-again-my-girl, the anguished, the weeping, the sudden 
gtapple, the subtle squeeze, the kiss on the back of the neck or under 
the ear, the lingering kiss on her wrist with the glove drawn down, 
yea, all which in his experience had proved infallible with different 
ladies had failed before the indifference of Jane. She was not even 
angry with him now, and that he felt to be a loss. When he caught 
her, she submitted with clenched lips and such a look of pain that he 
had to release her after some hurried tasteless kisses—like fruit 
long dried of juice, he groaned, hitting his forehead with clenched 
fists. 

Yet there was juice in the wench if she would only open her gob, if 
she would only loosen her joints and not stiffly resist him as though 
she wote armour under, not over, her body. “I doubt,” he grumbled, 
“if rape be possible. At least, with her.” So it would seem, though 
rately did he have the chance of attempting it, for never was she left 
by herself for more than a minute or two. Like any lady, she was 
rately alone and although he knew that her parents were his allies, 
even they would not have dared for scandal’s sake to have bidden her 
ladies let to gad by herself to where he waited in the garden. Occasion- 
ally, these attendants discreetly left them, pretending interest in the 
fish in the pond, or tossing a ball into the distance that they would have 
to run far to retrieve it; then would he seize his opportunity but, 
having little time, he was unable to use subtlety. All he could do was 
to grapple her and kiss her while hurriedly muttering about his love, a 
most unsatisfactory courtship of blundering kisses and disordered 
wotds. Such slovenly sallies he feared did his suit more damage than 
good, although Jane never afterwards referred to them but behaved 
as though they had never been attempted. 

By their slinking glances and lascivious giggling, Guildford knew 
that most of her ladies were in secret his confederates, and, even more 
resolute than he, were set on Jane’s seduction as though her chastity 
were a challenge to them, fretting them to a bitter, implacable hostility. 
Had they dared, they’d have held her for his leisurely delight, and 
many of them, it was plain to be read in their eyelids’ invitation, 
hankered to prove to him that generosity in love was not a male 
prerogative and that all women not such stiff-spined niggish noggers 
_as Jane to waste in solitude a summet’s afternoon. But though often 
was he tempted to follow them into the arbor’s shade, he held his 
amorous hand, realizing that they would be swift to inform Jane later 
of anything he did, with reservations natural to their sex’s modesty. 
Robert and Ambrose, however, suffered no such restraints, being 


matried men, and they delighted in telling him, with intimate details, 
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of what this or that lady had told of Jane’s anatomy which, to a lady, 
they despised. 

“A buckled board... a boy in everything save one thing ... Why, 
she’s as sttaight behind as she’s in front, nothing to curve one’s hand 
on... like strawberries, but inedible . . . Even in the tub she’ll not 
undress but washes under her smock, nor can one blame the poor 
child for it, as Lucy told me. . . . Experiment with your page, my boy, 
from what Mary says the difference could be measured in inches 
only. . . . Without her shoes she’s not five feet and as thin as though 
trampled and plucked. . . . She reads nothing but sermons and knows 
not what God or the devil shaped her for. . . . They say she dares not 
eat fruit lest she bite on a worm. . . . When she goes visiting, she takes 
her own sheets for fear she might lie where a man had lain before 
her. . . . She should make a perfect wife, though, for none would 
bother to cuckold you, and that is something . . .” 

Forcing a smile that seemed to crack his skin, Guildford would 
listen to their malicious chatter, refusing to satisfy their malice by 
showing hurt or anger; and when they spoke disdainfully of her un- 
dressed, he trembled at the images that sprang behind his eyes. A 
buckled board, mayhap, but one adzed smooth without a splinter; a 
body hidden even from herself and therefore mysterious, demanding, 
holy of holies, to be violated; yea, as he had heard a preacher once 
declaim of women, there was honey and milk under her tongue, she 
being a garden inclosed, his sister, his spouse, a spring shut up, a 
fountain sealed. . . . It was not love he suffered, nay! he swore: rather 
was it hatred that such a miting could remain indifferent to a bride- 
groom so beautiful as he. ... 

It was hatred that made him tremble while his brothers jeered, 
hatred that sent his heart pit-pattering at her name: what else could 
it have been as no man could have lusted for such a woman who 
looked like a child and spoke like a parson? Yet her hair was woman’s 
hair, richly red in shadow and flaring under the light, glittering as 
though entwined with polished copper threads. He wondered to what 
length it would fall when unpinned and unribboned, and he remaining 
surprisingly certain that it was long enough for her to use as a cushion. 
Strange would she look without her garments! that body which no 
one, not even herself, had ever seen; and the fact that she was secretive, 
even washing within her smock, proved to him that either his brothers 
or their wenches lied. How could they know the shape of what none, 
save God, had seen? 

Love her? Never! He swore it between his teeth even after sleepless 
nights when he rose ftom bed with hurting eyelids. It was the hunt 
that called him, the desire not for her as a woman, but for her as a 
victim confessing his mastery. Yet many were the coverts in which 
she could lurk, safe from him. How capture her who was never alone? 


In his previous loves, the women had usually led the way, scheming 
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methods of meeting away from husbands in secret-houses or at obliging 
friends’ apartments. He had done little beyond make the first gestures 
and afterwards had merely followed instructions. 

Now for the first time the initiative lay with him and he knew not 
what to do, how to steal her out of company when Jane was determined 
never to remain with him alone. Her ladies could be managed but her 
sister never left her, accursed Kate! small in size but large in cunning 
and antagonism. Always was she by to foil him, to stand between 
them both, to take Jane’s hand before he clasped it, to interrupt when 
he had pressed the wench to an embarrassed silence from which she 
could not slip without some amorous admission. 

“Why do you hate me?” he asked Kate one afternoon, and her 
happy smile made him angry that he had been foolish enough to admit 
his fear of her. 

“I don’t hate you,” she said, “for to hate anyone’s to sin. I only 
wish you would go off and leave us in peace.” 

“Do you want me to go?” he asked Jane tenderly. 

She shrugged. “We were happy before you came,” she said, and he 
smiled merrily because never previously had she admitted, even in so 
oblique a fashion, that his coming had altered her life. Then, seeing 
that smile, she quickly added: ‘“‘Of course I want you to go. You give 
me little peace. I don’t know why you won’t leave us alone.” 

“Look in your mirror, lady, for that answer,” he said, reverting 
glibly to the old question-answer of seduction’s ritual. “I was heart- 
free till I saw you and now I think of you all day and night, I eat you 
with my food and drink you with my wine——” 

“Pah,” cried Kate, and spat, “the man’s a cannibal!” 

““All lovers are cannibals, Lady Katherine,” he told her solemnly. 
“When you ate older you will understand that. You are young 
yet and that makes you cruel because you don’t realize how love 
suffers.” 

“Do I not?” cried Kate, glaring at him and standing on her toes 
to make herself seem taller. ““Do you think me a monument or a pagan 
that I have never loved? I know more of its pangs than you’ll ever 
do, for mine are real and yours are only pretence.” 

“Why! who is this fortunate lad? .. .” 

“There!” cried Kate. “T’ll never tell you. ?m not one to go blowing 
and piffling like you, rolling my eyes and stamping my foot and 
swearing pishery-pashery: I love her! like a cat on a roof. True love is 
secret.” 

“Only dishonourable love needs secrecy,” he said. “Why should I 
hide my heart? Your sister is not martried, she is fourteen—or is it 
fifteen?—no matter—she is old enough to know her mind and of an 
age to marry. And I am of an age to fit her, being eighteen.” 

“T will be fifteen in October,” murmured Jane. 

“And I was twelve in August,” said Kate. 
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“There!” cried Guildford, “here are twelve and eighteen dying of 
love, and fifteen cold as a snowdrop. We should warm her betwixt 
us, you and I, little August. Come, be my friend, Kate. Help me to my 
love and Ill help you to yours!’’ 

“You don’t even know who he is... . 

“Come, whisper, I'll not tell, I promise you. Pll act your messenger, 
and I’ll find a melancholy delight in serving others when I cannot 
serve myself.” 

He went on one knee to bring his face closer to Kate’s, and she 
looked with that rather frightening air of wisdom into his eyes, as 
though an ancient sorceress had by some spiritual widdershinning 
taken her childhood’s shape. No woman could disconcert him as could 
this long-faced little thing, none had seemed to understand him and 
despise him as did she who had no knowledge of this world, and it 
was with difficulty that he grinned at her and spoke coaxingly. 

“Come, my love,” he whispered, “‘let us conspire together, you and 
I; often failure can prove most eloquent in another’s cause, although I 
doubt not your beloved needs no eloquence beyond a sparkle of your 
eyes to call him. Who is he? Tell me that I may run to him and make 
him happier than the Kings of Tartary to whom gold is dust. I swear 
the secret shall never be spoken; fifty men with fifty racks would not 
break it from me.” 

“Perhaps,” she whispered with a stealthy smile, “perhaps .. . I 
might tell you and use you. . . some day, sir.” 

“Nothing could make me happier, sweet lady!” he cried, and taking 
her thin little hand he kissed it with elaborate courtesy, then he 
smiled in Jane’s solemn face. 

She had stood watching them through scornfully lidded eyes while 
they talked, as an old woman might watch the makebelieve of children, 
tolerantly, incuriously, wearily; and now that Guildford smiled at her, 
she said, a tinge of impatience in her usually placid voice: 

“Well, sir, you would introduce to Sheen the foolish games of 
Sion where love’s fit stuff for talk, like an anatomy laid out to be poked 
and carved? I am surprised, not at you, but at Kate that she should 
encourage your lewd pishery-pashery.” 

“There, Lady Katherine,” he groaned, rolling his eyes, “there is a 
goddess for a wretched man to love! His torment pishery-pashery, his 
sighing but wind round the heart! Do you know the Romaunt of the 
Rose? Of course, you know it! What maid, except your sister, does not 
know it? Well, I am that unhappy Amor with scratched hands, but 
Venus and her lad do not come to my aid to help storm her castle. 
Will you play Lady Venus for me, Katherine, and whisper in her eye 
while she lies sleeping He Joves you, Jane, he loves you, Jane, until the arrow 
should enter her closed eyelids and she, too, suffer with me? Will you 
set that stony castle alight for me, Katherine?” 


“Sir,” said Kate primly, “you ask too much of me. Nor do I know 
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this silly poem you mention. But I’m the one that wants help and P’ll 
remember your promise when I need it.” 

“I am your servant to command,” he said, bowing so low that his 
plume made the primroses bow their yellow heads with him. 


All that day was Guildford merry and the world seemed a brighter 
place to him, the flowers seemed fairer and the sky companionable; he 
sang while he strolled by the river, keeping from his brother’s mockery, 
and he looked through the trees towards the stone walls of Sheen no 
longer with rage and exasperation, but with a contentment that made 
him desire both exercise and indolence. Lying on the glass to see the 
clouds shape themselves to form Jane’s solemn face, he sucked a 
grass-blade and grinned, but his legs sprang him again to his feet to 
pace and skip and clap his hands and carol like a bird because his heart 
was light. He wished to dream of her, and he trembled with eagerness 
to run to her, yet he wanted also merely to lie down and try to remember 
poems he had read or had heard sung. One moment did he loll, chuck- 
ling and smelling the earth, then the next minute he was on his feet and 
tacing to catch a butterfly he did not wish to catch. 

And he wondered: Could Jane see him now? Was that her window 
there? or that? or that? Was she peeping at him, unmasked now that 
he could not watch her? was gazing with longing at him, loving his 
long legs, broad shoulders and golden head? He strutted, being certain 
that she watched, and he cocked up his beard and swung his hips in 
their broad green breeches, his sword smacking his rump. At last, after 
arduous siege was her castle crumbling; he had won to his side, it 
seemed, the distrustful portress, that grim little castellan of another’s 
chastity; and he smirked to think how foolish he had been to believe 
that Kate hated him. 

She had been jealous: that was plain; deprived of her own lover, 
she had been determined that her sister should not enjoy what herself 
could not eat. And by her silence that day, no matter how later she had 
scoffed at their bond, Jane had condoned their conspiracy. By per- 
mitting Kate to seek her lover, she had confessed herself to be on 
Amor’s side; and Guildford was determined somehow to smuggle this 
fellow into Sheen that he might compromise both sisters. . . . He 
chuckled, amazed to think that any youth could love so ill-tempered a 
toad as Kate; but mayhap he was some poor suitor after her money 
who wished to damnify her reputation in the usual fashion that her 
patents would have to marry her off to smother scandal . . . as himself 
hoped to ruin Jane’s name so that, far from refusing him, she would 
plead with him to take her for wife. 

Often two lovers could succeed more easily than one, each girl 
attempting to outstrip the other; what one granted, the other would 
surpass and, to prove her superior generosity, would grow more 
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Such had been his experience; and soon now, laughed Guildford, 
fondling his beard, Jane would be his; here was a certain, an unfailing 
method: two girls, two men, in a moonlit garden. . . . Never had he 
known it not to succeed; and tenderly he recalled nights at Windsor 
and Hampton Court... nights that would shortly be re-enacted over 
the river there, at Sheen. 


CHAPTER SIX 
LOVE’S PRISONER 


JANE did not like the way Kate smiled but she dared not question her. 
They who had always been so close were now apart, and the blame was 
Kate’s who seemed to have locked herself behind that set smile which 
never patted the wide lips but lay curled in the corners. Often while 
reading or musing she would feel uncomfortable as though her gar- 
ments prickled her, and when she looked up to seek the cause of her 
uneasiness, she would find Kate on the floor or on a stool, hugging her 
knees pressed to her boyish chest, watching her with that same cat’s 
smile, the brown eyes twinkling, wrinkled at the edges, and the thin 
brows drawn to the bridge of the long nose with its uptilted tip that 
looked unnaturally white as though blood never reached it. 

Then, unspeaking for a long time, sister would look at sister, Jane 
with mute and melancholy inquiring gaze and Kate with impish 
mockery, until, sighing, Jane returned to her book and tried to read. 
But between her vision and the letters swam that cat’s smile and she 
would grow uneasy as though Kate were a man watching and would 
begin to worry lest her ankles showed under the gown or her hood 
were twisted. Yet she never asked her what she thought, being deter- 
mined not to demean herself by showing curiosity; besides, the silence 
between them had been started by herself as punishment for Kate’s 
behaviour with Guildford in the garden, her prattle of lovers and 
promise of friendship with the fellow which, to Jane, had seemed a 
betrayal, for she knew full well that Kate had no such lover. That talk 
had come from the games of Sion, from arguments about the 
duties of lovers, of ladies and courtiers, and she felt certain that the 
silly girl had felt that like her elders, she must pretend to have some 
youth who worshipped her. 

Now, however, the one who was being punished was herself. She had 
Ce Kate to weep for forgiveness, as always had she done in the 
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past, imploring a smile, a kiss to end her loneliness at being shut out 
from her sisterly love; instead the wench had smiled and she had not 
ceased smiling as though she nursed some devilish satisfaction which 
words could not compress. 

That was another mark to be chalked against Guildford, as though 
not satisfied with humiliating her with his lies of love, of frightening 
her with his pouncing embraces when she was not prepared to reject 
them, of making her blush, of hurting her lips with brutish kisses, he 
would now rob Jane of her familiar that she might be alone, more 
helplessly his victim. For it was as his victim that Jane saw herself, a 
martyr betrayed by those who should have guarded her, her parents; 
mocked at behind her back by her ladies; given no time to read and 
little in which to pray—even the scholars no longer visiting her as they 
had visited her at Bradgate—abandoned like an old Christian saint to 
a lion in male-form who plotted to rob her of her virtue. Against his 
wiles she had no defence save in God’s help; and she never doubted that 
God watched, protecting her. Even when she felt most afraid her 
insides seeming to turn to water with panic, when he gripped and 
tugged her to him, wetting her face with the slime of his mouth, she 
yet believed that God was near, frowning portentously and whispering 
encouragement to stiffen her virtue. 

Not her spirit, but her body did she doubt, for she was not strong. 
From early childhood she had suffered headaches and sudden dizziness 
and early that year in the ice of February she had fallen into such sick- 
ness that for a while it had been feared she might die. What had saved 
her, she believed, was a purchase her father had made from an Italian 
merchant of several parcels of old books, and her longing to read the 
psalms in Greek, with Basil on Isaiah, Chrysostom on the Gospels, and 
all Proclus and the Platonists had drawn her out of the shadows. To 
die without reading this new-found wisdom would have been too great 
a loss and God had heard her prayers, had cooled her burning brow and 
eyes, and had lifted her from the red hell to which she had been 
descending, that she might see the beautiful Greek letters which 
quickened her to live. 

Yet the sickness had left its scars behind. Never had she felt strong 
since then and she could not always trust her legs which were liable to 
weaken while within her head a teetotum sometimes whirled, blinding 
her, so that she swooned. Although they left her shaken and ill, such 
vapours did not trouble her greatly and she accepted them with a 
certain thankfulness as signs that God did not neglect her but every 
now and then reminded her, lest she grow too proud of her learning, 
that she, too, was enclosed in flesh which only the spirit held from 
corruption. Lately, however, these vapouts had become something 
she dared not ignore. It was as if within her she carried an enemy 
who at times, particularly at night, spoke to her within her skull in a 
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tempter whose presence, far from frightening her, she had welcomed 
that she might battle with him in the open; but now she welcomed 
him no longer. The vapours that he sent to blind her, suddenly 
burning, it felt, between skull and skin and whirling reality away as 
though a huge wet hand flagged behind her eyes, leaving her spiritless, 
a loose-joined untenanted body, might come, she shuddered to think, 
while she was alone with Guildford. 

What happened to her catcase on these occasions she never knew. 
She would awake, sick and giddy, to find herself on the floor or laid, 
her gown loosened, on a bed with her ladies anxiously fanning her and 
burning feathers to stink under her nostrils. Shaking her heart, slowly 
the spirit would crawl home, tearing her within with the breath of life 
beginning again to beat, and nothing she could ever recall of where it 
had gone or what it had seen. 

Should she been taken thus when all alone with Guildford . . . The 
vety thought threatened to produce the state she feared, her skin 
seeming no longer to belong to her, her nostrils widening in their gasp 
for air... . Should her body be abandoned at such a time, it would be 
left to be handled, examined, even used, and she would never know.... 
She would know—nothing. . . . She would blink awake and return, 
God help her! to a different envelope, to one perhaps no longer sealed 
for God but opened by the devil, damned without her knowing it. 

That terror she could not escape. When alone, even for a second, 
with Guildford, she feared to choke and panted to hold her spirit 
from departing. His eyes would grow enormously, all else of him 
would fade into a mist, leaving only those eyes, large, brown flecked 
with gold, framed with wet lashes, into which she seemed to sink, to 
float, to be lost until somebody called to her. That Guildford was 
himself the devil she did not believe; but that he was used by the devil 
she felt certain. His weak wanton living had left him open to any stray 
witch to use, and therefore she could not blame him when without 
warning he tried to kiss or embrace her. 

The very suddenness of these assaults was proof that not he but 
a devil acted through him. His whole face would alter, his breath would 
quicken and grow hot, his hands would shake and his eyes glaze as 
though with pain—proof that he was merely for that time a satanic 
instrument. So long as others were near to protect her, Jane accepted 
these assaults without fighting them, merely stiffening her body and 
closing her teeth and lips, even enjoying a conflict with the fiend while 
exulting to see him stand back, baffled. She feared only when, deserted 
momentarily by her ladies, she felt the warning rush as of hot 
death surge into her skull before her blood’s stampeding, flowing up 
behind her eyes and flinging her chin back to near swooning when he 
tried to kiss her. Rare were those occasions yet, even though they took 
only a second of time, to her they seemed an eternity poised over the 
brink of hell, and she was left shaken, ready to vomit, her soul not fully 
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returned while her ladies ran, chirruping, about her, and Guildford 
with a red face stood back and kicked the turf. 

Being never able to escape this fiend waiting his chance to deliver 
her body’s shell to a ravisher, Jane felt deeply Kate’s desertion. No 
longer dared she rely on her assistance. The wench had made a bond 
with the enemy for the sake of her fantasy-lover and now when 
Guildford strutted to them preceded by the latest perfume, Kate did 
not seem to resent his coming, but smiled and curtsied to him. They 
had their own jests from which Jane felt excluded; living in a world of 
fantastic chivalry, Kate aped the great lady while Guildford pretended 
to sigh for her favours, but every now and again he would dart a 
question about this unnamed lover of whom she prattled; then coyly 
Kate would parry it, with an air of hauteur. Yet for all that she smiled 
and chattered, the girl’s eyes, Jane noted, kept their dark reserve, that 
glitter of malice she could not interpret. 

From such conversations, Jane was excluded, and although 
relieved to be left alone, she could not help feeling a slight resentment 
at her exclusion, with a certain bitterness at Kate’s desertion. Of this 
she would not speak, both because she felt that mention of it would 
degrade her and would seem like jealousy, and because she feared to 
quarrel with her sister lest she leave her wholly abandoned to that 
watchful devil behind her eyes always alert to sweep her into uncon- 
sciousness. 

Of that watchful inescapable devil none but herself was aware, 
even Kate never suspected its presence, and this often surprised Jane 
to whom it was almost palpable, although unseen. That no one 
identified it through her eyes or heard it in her panting seemed in- 
credible; and when during one of its attacks she could feel her skin 
lift and redden and her heart begin to gasp, she expected to hear people 
shouting and to see them run to her help; but, no: as though all was as 
usual, they talked and laughed and would even speak casually to her 
and expect her to reply. This neglect of one on the verge of what was 
like madness seemed to Jane brutal, unless the devil, as she suspected, 
with his glamour blinded them to his activities. But had she had a 
mirror before her at such moments, she would have been startled to dis- 
cover that outwardly she did not alter, that her eyes regarded the world 
with their usual placid, faintly supercilious stare, apparently serene and 
unafraid, and that her round freckled face turned no paler than usual. 

Such were the powerful bonds in which from early childhood had 
she controlled her feelings, taught by many beatings never to weep, 
that none could read her thoughts; and in company, particularly when 
men wete present, she looked merely a complacent child with a heart of 
stone whom nothing could stir to tenderness, to pity or even to fear, she 
whose existence was one of terror and who, behind a locked door, 
would sometimes weep whole nights away. ... 


Had it not been for her faith in God’s inscrutable dooms and the 
certainty that she had been elected for some mighty spiritual sacrifice, 
often would Jane have despaired during those long days and longer 
nights of 1552 at Sheen while golden summer burned into the reds of 
autumn which bled to the bleak blackness of winter, and Christmas 
approached. But her faith in God’s dooms was never shaken nor her 
certainty of having been chosen for some holy mission, to become 
mayhap a gentle crusader leading the people, by courage and meek 
example, away from the idolatries of Rome. In England yet lingered the 
old faith, particularly in country districts where the simple folk clung 
to what their fathers had worshipped, although in cities such as Lon- 
don the majority were of the reformed religion; and her task, she 
believed, would be to work until all the nation saw God’s light. 

Not only amongst many peasants but in the highest places did 
papistry yet cling, the reformers’ power lying mainly in cities amongst 
merchants who had long acted as channels through which Lutheran 
works could enter from the continent; but the peasant, unable to read, 
isolated from centres of discussion, understood little of the nation’s 
spiritual awakening, and was often suspicious of what he heard at 
markets from the city-folk he feared as robbers of his sweat, and whom 
he despised as lazy sitters in shops. And in his doubts and distrusts, he 
who was low in the chain of service united with the highest links, the 
nobles who, although gleefully had they seized church-property during 
the dissolution, feared any change, particularly this dangerous one of 
spiritual equality, that might upset the ancient order which gave them 
power. Top and bottom of society thus united in fear, watching the 
mass of the people rise in almost a religious frenzy as, for the first time, 
they began to read and study the Bible. 

The chain must be hammered back to unity before England could 
know real happiness as the chosen nation of God. That did Jane 
believe, watching with disgust and often horror the secret worship 
of Rome going on in many palaces, and she longed to use a whip when 
visiting people like the Princess Mary who, believing themselves above 
the law, did not trouble to conceal their idolatries. 

How she was to work did not trouble Jane, such being her faith in 
God that she never doubted that when His time came He would show 
her the way, and therefore she felt now bewildered and thwarted 
amidst luxury, and scornful that a youth like Guildford could believe 
that with a gaudy coat and a golden beard he could entice her into 
playing with Satan to the neglect of her soul and of her, as yet, un- 
revealed spiritual adventures. Whatever guile he used to unseal the 
gitl behind the saint could never succeed; he would have had to un- 
wind years of learning and prayer to find her as she had been before 
she had discovered her holy road to heaven. 

Scholars beside whom, in her eyes, Guildford remained a stunted 
child, had impressed her with her superiority over others of her age, 
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treating her with a respect they would have shown to no ordinary 
woman, while conversing with her in Greek or Latin as though to an 
equal, and as an equal, indeed, had they considered her. Her gentle tutor, 
John Aylmer, had brought to meet her many of the most famous 
scholars in the world; men such as Bullinger and Ulmis, Udall and 
Ascham, Conrad Pellican and Sturmius, had either spoken to or 
corresponded with her; and after having conversed with such wise 
folk, the bright shadows of God on earth, how could she take seriously, 
save as a mammet of Satan’s vanities, a sprig like Guildford whose 
beauty existed only in a golden beard, bright eyes and brisk limbs? 
To love such a creature would have been for her to deny God, to 
worship the husk and forget the fruit; thought of physical love revolted 
her, it made her tremble and feel sick, and should she marry—and 
marry she must, being a woman, that she might have children for God’s 
church—she wanted a comrade to whom she could talk on serious 
matters, and she’d not have cared, she swore, had he been a hundred 
yeats her elder so long as he was devout, modest and gentle with 
her. 

Denied even affection by her parents, her emotions spent themselves 
on thoughts of Jesus, her spouse, Who awaited her in heaven; and 
being promised such a lover how could she be patient with pretty lads 
who thought to destroy her soul through her body? That she had been 
beaten and bullied she accounted a great mercy, her flesh’s pain being 
of small import against the ecstasies of the spirit to which she had been 
driven to find in books and meditations on the divine Bridegroom. 

Before she had reached fourteen, she had been able to read and 
converse in Greek and Latin as though they were her natural tongues, 
and to read Plato without a dictionary to nudge her memory. Hebrew, 
Chaldean and Arabic she could understand, although not as she 
understood Latin and Greek, and it troubled her to think that with all 
this tiresome gaiety she had such little time left for study. Scholars 
still wrote to her and she answered them, but she saw few of these 
setious men she worshipped, and nowadays few wrote as sweet Master 
Ascham had written. Most precious of all was the letter he had sent 
last year and, so often had she re-read it, keeping it between her gown 
and the skin above her heart that the edges had darkened. Whenever 
she felt exhausted, close to tears, after having escaped Guildford’s 
amorous bullying, she would take it out and read again its treasured 
words. 

“Most illustrious lady,” that great man called her, and he wrote that 
he had travelled far and had visited the most illustrious cities, but 
nothing that he had seen or heard could rouse his admiration like the 
memory of the last summer when he had met “one so young and 
lovely, even in the absence of her learned preceptor, in the noble hall 
of her family, in the very moment when her friends and relatives were 
enjoying the field sports, to find, I tepeat—O, all ye gods!—so divine a 
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maid, diligently perusing the Phedon of Plato, in this more happy, it 
may be believed, than in her royal and noble lineage. . .” 

That morning, leaning in the window-seat, her head against her 
hand, she had been reading the Phedon for the first time, discovering 
such wisdom that it had made her feverish with joy. Then, unable to 
continue for a moment because her excited delight was growing too 
intense to be endured any longer, she had looked up to find the tall 
scholar watching her, the Princess Elizabeth’s tutor, as though he had 
entered silently on celestial wings, for in her reading she had heard and 
seen nothing. From outside, dimly had sounded hunting-horns while 
the sunlight had burned through the glass behind her to dapple the 
floor with gentle colours quivering like fading butterflies; and in that 
light dancing over his stained brown coat, crowning his faded cap with 
dissolving jewels, the scholar had smiled with such tenderness that it 
had brought tears to her eyes. 

He, too, had never forgotten that moment. Even amongst the 
tiches, the pomp of the emperor’s popish court from which he 
had written that letter, with swaggering Spaniards and well-fleshed 
harlots about him, he had recalled the English afternoon when he 
had stolen on a maid alone with Plato in a huge, silent, oak-beamed 
hall. 

Sighing, as though this were a lover’s letter she treasured, Jane 
would read on. “Go on thus,” good Ascham had written, “O best- 
adorned virgin, to the honour of thy country, the delight of thy 
parents, the comfort of thy relatives, and the admiration of all. O, 
happy Aylmer! to have such a scholar, and to be her tutor. I congratu- 
late both you who teach and she who learns. These were the words to 
myself, as to my reward for teaching the most illustrious Elizabeth. 
But to you too, I can repeat them with more truth, to you I concede this 
felicity, even though I should have to lament want of success where I 
had expected to reap the sweetest fruit of my labours... .” 

He had envied Aylmer! when looking at her he had felt disappoint- 
ed in Elizabeth and had thought with regret of her lesser learning. 
Could all the protestations of any earthly lover, his counting of her 
eyes as stars, her lips as coral, her skin as velvet, her hair as spun gold, 
compare with such admiration as this scholar’s who had seen, not 
simply a mortal girl, but a saint in learning. 

That day he had told her how glad was his heart to find a wench 
who cared more for Plato than merriment, liking to hunt wisdom more 
than beasts, and profound joy he had felt to see her perusing Plato with 
such delight as most gentlemen would show when reading some lewd 
tale by Messer Boccaccio. 

“I wish,” she had answeted, smiling, “all their sport in the park is 
but a shadow to the pleasure I find in Plato. Alas, good folk, they 
never felt what true pleasure meant.” 

“And how came you, madam,” he had asked, “‘to this deep know- 
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ledge of pleasure, and what did chiefly allure you to it, seeing not many 
women, but few men, have attainted thereto >?” 

Then to him alone had she confessed as she had never confessed 
even to sweet Master Aylmer. This passing saint, coming so unexpect- 
edly from Yorkshire on his way to Germany, had opened her heart, 
mayhap because he was soon to travel out of her life again, as none 
other had ever done before or since. Wanly, yet contentedly, she 
smiled to remember his grave dark wrinkled face while he had lis- 
tened, and she could almost hear her own voice again, very low and 
oi like a boy’s than a girl’s, being pure as any angel’s, clear yet never 
shrill. 

“T will tell you,” she had answered, watching his sad eyes, “and 
tell you a truth which perhance you will marvel at. One of the greatest 
benefits that ever God gave me is that He sent me so sharp and severe 
parents and so gentle a schoolmaster. For when I am in presence either 
of father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, 
drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing anything 
else, I must do it, as it were, in such weight, measure, and number, 
even so perfectly as God made the world, or else I am so sharply 
taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea presently sometimes with pinches, 
nips, and bobs, and other ways, which I will name not for the honour 
I bear them, so without measure disordered, that I think myself in 
hell, till time come that I must go to Mr. Aylmer, who teaches me so 
gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, that I 
think all the time nothing while I am with him. And when I am 
called away from him I fall on weeping, because, whatever I do else but 
learning is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto me. 
And thus my book has been so much my pleasure, and brings me daily 
to more pleasure and more, that in respect of it all in other pleasures in 
very deed be but trifles and troubles to me. 

To this scholar whom she had not seen since that day, who without 
watning had wandered into her life only to fade beyond the Channel to 
become merely a revered voice speaking to her in ink, had Jane con- 
fessed more than she had confessed to anybody, even to Katherine. 
But so unexpected had been his artival, while the rest of the household 
had been hallooing in the field, that she had believed that God must 
have guided him to Bradgate at such an hour; and as though to God’s 
messenger and to no mortal man had she spoken without concealment, 
without bitterness at her body’s aches, but with the honesty of a soul 
alone with an angel who could not fail to understand and sympathize. 

No longer did such pilgrims visit her. Now she had only letters 
from Ascham and other godly men to console her in this land of Egypt, 
and wearily did she long for a confidant, feeling abandoned, a sacrifice 
bedecked with jewels and ropes of pearls, in silks and satins and velvets 
and furs, to be thrown to the furnace of a young man’s lust. That she 
was intended to marry Guildford she could no longer doubt. Although 
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her parents had not as yet spoken openly of marriage after that day 
when she had protested to her mother that she was Hertford’s betrothed, 
their treatment of her was proof of what they plotted, and at times it 
troubled her to think how God later would make them suffer for it, 
although she could not take the blame for that. 

Closed within their senses, thinking only of earthly rewards, the 
breaking of their bond meant little to them. Somerset had failed and 
had suffered with his head, and because of that they considered them- 
selves justified in refusing to redeem their promise to his son. Because 
Northumberland was now in power, usurping Somerset’s place, they 
believed, such was their indifference to honour, that it would be best 
not only for themselves but also for her to wed into his family. Yet 
Jane was glad to note that they were not happy in their choice, that they 
apparently suffered shame, or else they would have told her what they 
planned. But nay, in secret did they work, a pair of bawds—no better 
than bawds were they!—hoping she would be weak enough, wicked 
enough to love the lad they had chosen. 

There was proof how little they understood their child! Puny- 
boned, wafer-fleshed, Jane might be, a dapperling whose toes, when 
she sat on a chair, did not brush the floor, a mite to be lifted in the 
hand of a man and easily killed with a flick of his wrist, timid in com- 
pany and quick to blush; but under that childish surface of freckled 
skin, within the little brittle skull, there watched a woman with the 
will and the courage to outwit any man, a stubborn, arrogant, opinion- 
ated saint prepared to die rather than submit to spiritual dominance. 
And Jane was proud of that. While being beaten, she would often 
smile to think how her mother and father would have been amazed, 
appalled had they realized the greatness dwelling in this child of meagre 
body whom they treated with such disrespect. One day .. . one 
day... 

Yes, one day they would discover to their horror how they had been 
the devil’s whip, then would they weep, implore forgiveness, and—it 
being God’s law—she would forgive them, she would bare no malice, 
rather would she thank them for their severity which had taught her 
to despise her flesh. That flesh of suffering, what was it but a thing of 
mud leaking and rotting daily, discharging foul humours to remind 
the soul of its baseness and insignificance, lest it puff with ambition? 
Let it be beaten, rubbed with nettles, let it be flogged till it bled that 
the hot impulses to sin be washed from it and the spirit, purged and 
refreshed, should not be itched from its contemplation of God’s 
sacrifice? 

Her sufferings were to Jane a joy, bringing her close to Christ, 
that unhappy One who, of his own will, had demanded pain. Each 
hit or slash or pinch quivered throughout her with an almost voluptu- 
ous ecstasy, wedding her to Christ, mingling her Soul with His; and 
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had seemed to see Him stand with pity in his eyes, the eternal Bride- 
groom waiting to refresh her in His Father’s mansions. And so sweet 
was His presence that it radiated through her very bones, seeming to 
liquefy the marrow, a shaft of fire cleaving her deliciously so that, as 
though all earthly things were veiled, she seemed to move in a borrowed 
body and saw herself, that miserable house of worms, discarded on the 
the floor like the shell of a locust clinging to a tree. 

With such a heavenly lover awaiting her through the grave how 
could she look with aught but contempt on such a youth as Guildford? 

When her parents had betrothed her to Hertford, she had accepted 
him without protest for her husband. To atone for Eve’s disobedience, 
it was needful that she sacrifice herself to spiritual outrage through her 
body’s pain; and, a husband being required for this final martyrdom, 
Hertford seemed ideal, fitting all requirement, being an undersized if 
handsome youth who had promised enthusiastically to obey her in all 
things, even agreeing to a marriage that was to be no marriage until 
she had accustomed herself to his presence and felt able to endure his 
bestial embraces. On such conditions, wedlock not only lost all terrors 
but appeared desirable to Jane, becoming merely another stage of her 
endless conflict with the fiend from which, she did not doubt, she 
would arise the victor, her flesh subdued, proved safe above all 
temptations. 

Marriage, however, with Guildford was not so enchanting a pros- 
pect. Far from promising to be obedient, he threatened mastery; 
instead of agreeing, like Hertford, to a probationary sister-and- 
brother relationship, he terrified her by his insistence on details such 
as she had never before realized existed. Refusing to consider the 
physical bond, shuffling it behind dim generalizations, vague terms that 
had no roots in reality, and speaking even to herself always of dirty 
acts and male filthinesses, Jane had been hurt and revolted when 
Guildford, unlike Hertford, would not play his part. “Tf ’tis so filthy,” 
he had scoffed, “‘why then do ladies, once they’ve tasted, live only to 
taste it again?” Looking away from him, shrugging stiffly, she had not 
known what to answer, but had wrinkled her nose as if at a nasty 
smell and had murmured that all ladies were not alike. ... 

“How can you tell?” he had said with an impish grin. “Here is the 
ignorant would preach to the wise, theheathen lecturing to the converted! 
Come, lady, before you spit out the cake, you first must taste it; and if 
afterwards, against the world of women, you persist in such heresy, 
mayhap we might consider your unnatural philosophies. Here's meat 
for our pastime! When next we gather to expound a device we'll have 
ladies and gentlemen argue who finds the greater pleasure, the virgin or 
the wife, the lady or the gentleman; but alas, we have no Tiresias to 
satisfy that last point! You must stand for the virgin, lady, and my 
sister who has a child now tucked under her heart, can stand for the 
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“Tf you dare shame me in such fashion, sir,” she had cried, ‘‘I will 
never visit Sion again!” 

“Why, what shame is it,” he had laughed, “to debate whether 
maidenheads are more delicious than a babe? Here are your ladies who 
can mayhap answer for you; and your little sister, Kate . .. what say 
you Kate?” aunt 

“I forbid an answer!” Surprised at het own agitation, Jane had 
gtipped Katherine’s shoulder so tightly that the girl had cried out, 
while she had glared at her women who, subtly smiling, had lowered 
their eyelids and attempted to appear demure. CA 

Continually, in such fashion, was Guildford tormenting her, driving 
suddenly with brutal questions through her maidenly complacence. 
What do you know of love who hasn’t loved? How can you cry out on 
what you have not savoured? Do you know not why you were made 
different from me? You are like the blind who feels a rose’s prick 
but does not see its beauty. Why do virgins shrivel quicker than their 
sisters? why do they become sallow and grow moustaches often? 
what yellows their skin and makes them swoon so easily? Is it not a 
papistical error to think that women should be walled from men? 
Why was Abraham so honoured that his seed flourished over the earth? 
Why is Ruth considered godly since she crept into Boaz’s bed with his 
feet in her bosom? Was not Esther a queen after Ahasuerus had tested 
all the other virgins in his kingdom? Are not such ladies revered above 
those who died unfruitfulP Who so wise as Sheba among females yet 
she visited Solomon for no holy purpose? Is Guinevere less loved 
because she took a lover? or Nicolette? or Iseult? or Marian misnamed 
a Maid? You are a heretic, child, and it will be my pleasure to convert 
you by and by . . . He had laughed to see her blush. 

With such chatter did he torment her, and she could find no safe 
retort, whatever she said being seized on, twisted and used as an 
accusation against her instead of as her defence. Her only refuge was 
to shrug, to lift her brows and widen her nostrils in distaste, and to 
look away from him, for she, so wise when with her books, could not 
think clearly in argument on any subject save divinity. Her ladies, 
too, stood all against her. Although none dared for her reputation’s 
sake to applaud Guildford, they looked so lovingly on him, smiling 
at his amorous talk, that it was plain they thought him not only wise 
but beautiful. Even Katherine was, it appeared, against her with the 
enemy, her silence being on Guildford’s side. 

But the more Jane found her arguments tattered, the greater faith she 
had in their excellence and the deeper became her distrust of words 
which could be sounded to mean either good and evil. Perfection lay 
in innocence. Nothing that Guildford or anybody might say could 
alter that plain truth. With the loss of chastity came repetition of the 
ancient sin. That was not popish thought; the papists realized that many 
of their doctrines sprang from the devil and for that reason they fled 
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to monasteries, having no faith in themselves, but a child of God 
needed no stone walls for her protection. Her purity, being based on 
knowledge and not fear, could walk unharmed amidst sinners, exulting 
in temptations scorned. And Guildford’s casuistry could never con- 
vince her that to rise above evil one must first submit to it; an ancient 
heresy, that God wanted no untried followers but only those who had 
been purged through penitence. Even papists ad rejected that 
doctrine which seemed at first glance almost convincing. 

“Tt would,” she said, “be taking Satan into heaven.” 

Yea, said he, and was that not the noblest achievement of all: to 
take the devil chained to God? 

Whatever she might say, he had an answer ready for it, his wits 
sharpened by those parliaments of chivalry which had seemed to her, not 
only foolish, but wicked. When she quoted the Bible or some worthy 
ule ae he commonly reversed her argument and left her speech- 
ess. 

“When you are old,” he jeered, “‘you will weep to see your beauty 
gone, too late, my lass. Why do old maidens turn yellow if not with 
envy of youth? The sap dries and sours within them and it shows in 
their skin. You will be like that some day.” 

“I am not beautiful,” she said, “and I am glad of it. That means 
one danger the less.” 

“Danger to whom? To me?” 

“To me,” she sighed. 

“Then you confess that you stand in danger, that it is unnatural for 
you to reject love?” 

“T did not say that!” 

“But you meant it; vanity, vanity! Is she not vain, little Kate? How 
she glories in her power and uncharitableness to have me at her knee! 
You would not treat me, Kate, like that, would you, my hinny?” 

“Perhaps,” said Kate, “for it is sometimes good to see men suffer.” 

“What liar called woman compassionate! They have rocks for 
hearts. Their softness is a cheat to gull poor men!” Loudly, Guildford 
sighed and looked about him in that dim gallery, he the only man 
amongst many women, and in such company it was difficult for him to 
maintain his mournful countenance. He wished to strut and crow, to 
torment each lady in turn, scattering his kisses like a king with largesse 
amongst beggars, but he dated not offend Jane. For months now day 
after day had hé courted her and it seemed he had reached no further 
into her heart than on their first meeting; and his father was growing 
impatient, watching him scornfully while no longer troubling to ask 
how he progressed. 

If he could only get her alone. . . . That was his continual cry, 
Alone, he must have her alone. . . . What could he do when he was 
watched, when every word he said was overheard, when every gesture 
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girl, the important girl, remaining unaffected, cold, unsmiling, with 
downcast eyelids? Even Katherine had withdrawn from him, he 
feared, and no longer mentioned her unknown and probably mythical 
lover, while the youngest sister, Mary, a little crouchback of eight with 
inquisitive and suspicious eyes, rarely spoke to him as though her 
crushed shoulders had made her an enemy of all men. 

By God, he thought, when I have married this bitch, I'll make her 
suffer and I’ll thrash her sisters, too, in turn each night that they'll 
regret they were not my friends. 

Yet while he thought of future vengeance, he sighed and cooed, 
moaning of woman’s cruelty. 

“Yea,” he wailed, “your softness is only on your bones, how differ- 
ent from men who, hard of limb are weaklings within, crave a lady’s 
benevolence! All of you,” he cried, glaring lustfully through his 
lashes at the women who each looked as cunning and cruel as she could 
make herself appear—even the most roguish and gentle of them trying 
to seem a Delilah with Samson’s scalp up her skirts. “And I the one 
Daniel, pierced by your eyes, a sacrifice that none will pity! There is no 
greater hell than this: to love unloved. Come, Mistress Jane, give me 
one hint of the path I should take to reach your heart.” 

“My heart,” she said, “is with God and only piety, not this miming, 
could ever reach it, sir.” 

“Then Pll turn parson for your sake. Would you have me then?” 

“I would not have you,” she said, “were you the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

“And were I the archbishop,” he laughed, “I’d probably be too old 
to want a wife. But, nay, it would be impossible to be too old and not 
to want you, Jane. You’d rouse a snowman if you took him to your 
bed, and should I ever be hanged, I’d ask for one boon, for you to kiss 
me afterwards for you’d soon bring me to the quick. But, nay, you are 
too stony-hearted and would leave me to the crows. This is your sinful 
pride, my girl, this joying in my torment that you may reassure your- 
self with every stab of your eyes that you are loved, killing me, bring- 
ing me back to life only to kill me again with a pout and a shrug. 
Sadly true is it that there’s only one certain way of attaining a woman, 
and that is to reject her. Chase her and she flies from you; turn your 
back and, fearful lest she be ill-favoured, she’ll sue for embracements 
that she might feel orgulous and proud again.” 

“Then why,” asked Katherine, “don’t you take your own advice 
and leave Jane alone for a time?” 

“Because,” he groaned, “I love her and love makes fools of the 
wisest men, even Virgil being caged by a shrew and Aristotle bridled 
and whipped by a cruel lady he loved.” 

. ee you let me bridle and whip you?” asked Katherine, licking 
er lips. 


“Jane might do it if she wished,” he said, recoiling a little to have 
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- ne speeches taken literally. “But Jane wants nothing from me. 
as 

“Nothing,” said Jane, setting tight her lips. 

Nothing she wanted from him but his silence. His ceaseless pestering 
exasperated her at times to weeping, for when at last he left her, often 
she felt exhausted as though she had fought him physically. A vampire, 
he sucked out her vitality, drained her of all but a heavy pain and a 
longing to sleep with a dislike of bed that too often meant a night of 
wakeful misery. And to her annoyance this sleeplessness began to show, 
making her languid, painting her eyelids a soft mauve and darkening 
under her eyes, while she became sharp-tempered without reason. 

Guildford noticed it, nothing was hidden from his hawkish glance; 
he noticed it and made it plain that he knew its cause, embarrassing 
her by speaking of it before her ladies. 

“Tis the green-sickness,” he cried, “and for that there’s only one 
cure, lady—to lack sleep for a better reason than by lying alone. I’d 
soon warm the lilies in your cheeks and have you yawning, not with 
soul’s weariness, but with the sweetness of satiety. When will you 
marry me, Jane?” 

“Never, never, never!” she said in her slow voice that rarely rose 
high but stayed at the one pitch, a boy’s more than a girl’s pitch, 
seeming to float from her mouth and not to rise through her throat. It 
was a voice that both angered and enchanted Guildford, a voice of 
innocence such as flowers might use had they tongues with which to 
speak, for it had no belly, no depth, no humanity in it. Softly, un- 
emphatically, in an unshadowed tone, she spoke, no matter what might 
be the subject. Love, hate, joy, anger, despair, delight, each was stressed 
or rather unstressed, in the same fashion, and try though he did 
continually to force her into some expression of emotion, he almost 
always failed. 

Only occasionally a sharper edge would sound, a faint shrillness 
that seemed edging on frenzy, and then tears could be seen on her 
lashes; but never further than that, for all his cunning in cruelty, 
could he force her, never, as he hoped, could he make her scream and 
howl: Had it not been for her ladies’ presence he felt certain that she 
would have weakened now and then, but always when he saw her start 
to shiver, her underlip to shake, tears in her eyes, and heard her voice 
begin to splinter into incoherence, suddenly with a quick look about 
her, a surprised and frightened glance towards her watchful ladies, 
she would shrink again into her white silence of lowered lids and 
unbreathing immobility. 

Such victories, however, were infrequent, and long and cunningly 
had he to work to attain them; but when they came, when he saw the 
flush steal up her throat and her hands begin to tremble in her lap, 
Guildford’s elation sometimes exceeded his caution and he lost what 
he had gained, like a duellist, by acclaiming his success. When everybody 
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looked at her, her ladies gay with malice, Jane always swiftly re- 
covered her composure and lapsed again into her feigned indifference as 
though she sat sleeping with eyes open. 

Under that ice, he thought, there is fire. All things moved by 
contraries, that being the order of nature, and where there were 
extremes of cold they must be balanced by extremes of heat. Fierce 
must be her lusts that they should need so fierce a curb. And when 
finally he broke that curb, robbed her of her will, doubtless her passion 
would consume her utterly. Those easy ladies to whom love was a 
pastime might know the art of the game, each merry trick to excite 
and delight a lover and themselves, but the honest woman when she 
once abandoned virtue could outplay the harlot in her immodesty. 
What did Jane think behind those unrevealing eyes, what secret 
lewderies were played on the couch of her dreaming? That she thought 
mainly of God and never considered carnal love was something he 
could not believe; women were liars, he had long since decided, 
noting the skill of adultresses when they meekly tended their husbands 
while, behind their backs, their hands groped to clutch his as though 
they reckoned the danger half their joy in adultery; therefore, no matter 
what her lips said, he believed every woman a liar save when she said: 
“T love you, Guildford,” Jane must be a liar. Her placidity was a facade 
behind which he imagined were performed most wanton daydreams; 
and all his cunning was spent in trying to startle her into some unwary 
admission; and always he failed, except for those occasional blushes 
and her agitation when she seemed to find it difficult to breath as though 
thunder were in the room. 

Yet these, after all, made but a poor spoil for any gallant; they 
could not be displayed to please his father or annoy his brothers. When 
he returned moodily to Sion he had nothing to relate, nothing to show 
after a long afternoon of wooing an icicle. 

“You will never get her,” laughed Ambrose, “unless you first hit 
her on the head. The wench is not such a fool as I believed.” 

“You'll have to marry her,” sighed Robert. “There’s no alternative 
and marriage after all’s a sign of failure.” 

“T am going to marry her,” said Guildford. ““The moment father 
tells me it is time, I am ready. And at least, I can be certain, and I dare 
swear neither of you two can say it, that my wife’s a maid.” 

“Why! would you make a virtue of your incompetence! Go to it, 
lad, hard, like the dishonest hound that you are,” laughed Ambrose. 
““*Tis a gtease-mark on our sex’s honour to cry creak to a miting you 
could stuff down one leg of your hose and forget her. And after every- 
thing was smoothed for you like a drunkard in a brothel, with ‘your 
honour’ here and ‘your honour’ there, and ‘God save your honour, will 
ye not lie down a wee and be robbed like a gentleman?’ And even 
then you fail us! You had her own dad’s blessing on the rape. What 
more could any honest lecher ask? her parents with laudable discretion 
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sneaking off that they might not hear should she forget herself and 
squeak, and yet you dare show your beaten face to us! You ate no 
Dudley. Go hang yourself in your garters to wed a mandrake, for 
you'll breed naught else, it seems.” 

“It is well to talk,” growled Guildford with quivering underlip, 
“but Pve not had her once alone for more than a pair of minutes’ 
length, and I’m no cock in a farmyard with a kick and a peck of the 
comb; either her damned sisters are with her—and they are witches, 
both—or she’s got her ladies bubble-eyed with curiosity to see what 
Pll do next.” 

“And you dare complain of it!” sighed Robert, rolling his eyes and 
yawning hugely. “Here’s a parcel of hot ladies and all your panders! 
Id ask no better change of Venus. Were I you, which God forbid, I’d 
scale each wench in turn, in reverse order of seniority, until from 
feminine spite your Jane would have to take you if only to prove she 
was no less favoured than the others.” 

“Talk, talk, but you don’t know Jane.” With difficulty did Guild- 
ford swallow his tears. The long siege was beginning to exhaust him 
and his temper nowadays was ruffled easily into almost murderous 
fury. These supercilious fools, vain of their easy spoil of willing hearts, 
had never attempted such a wench as Jane. “She is virtue sealed,”’ he 
cried, “‘and damned and useless, too, no true woman but a changeling, 
yea, and she’s the size of one, and were I Martin Luther I'd pray her 
back to hell as ’tis said he did with an imp he met at Dessau. But she’s 
quicker than me at praying and would win that race, the devil snatch 
her for a monster of cruelty! She likes to see a fellow twist on his hook. 
There are such women, Lilith’s breed, who like to torment, who’ll 
play the whore in everything but one thing to enjoy seeing a man 
knotted in agony. I do believe this Jane is made that way, for she’s no 
ordinary woman. So often has she been birched by that bitch her 
mother—surely another hint that she’s a changeling for her dam to 
hate her so?—that now she finds her satisfaction in beating me in my 
turn.” 

“That’s possible,” mused Robert. “And the only answer, lad, is 
another whip, a whip subtler than leather. Shame her by smuggling 
her ladies, tumble them at her feet, laugh in her eyes, scorn her as 
not worth the plucking...” 

“Oh,” groaned Guildford, “TI have tried that too... .” 


He had tried everything from the lovers’ horn-book, and now 
miserably he confessed to his mirror that he had failed. What else 
could he have done? Further talk was futile and would lead him 
nowhere beyond her resolute impassivity; now was the time to act; 
but how to act, and where? For act he must or his brothers would keep 
the jest alive, and it would be tattled through the court, how an 
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reputation he might as well marry or flee to the country to appease 
his vanity in the arms of loblolling slatterns in a cow-byre, for dainty 
ladies would close their doors to him, disdaining such a fumbler. 
Already he seemed to hear their titters, the rustling of their gowns 
drawn from him when he passed, while the men, quick to humiliate 
a rival, winked and shrugged their shoulders as they pointed their 
beards in superior masculinity. 

To the fallen bull no mercy would be shown: the dogs would be 
at him, snapping, snarling, barking at his heels. Already he believed 
the servants treated him with less respect, and even in the eyes of 
curtseying maid-servants he thought he read disdain. They knew that 
he had failed in love. Whatever was done at either manor was te- 
peated over the river, the servants mingling as their masters mingled, 
while Jane’s ladies would write to friends and they would write to 
other friends... . 

All England must know his shame by now. A midget new to the 
ancient dance had out-tripped him, pirouetting from his embrace. It 
was essential that he master her. But back to the same stone wall he 
circled, back to the wicket that would not open. How? Where?... 
Kate had he hoped to make his ally but she had said nothing further 
of this lover of hers and he began to believe him a myth created for 
her vanity. Yet he would try her once again, and if she failed him, then 
he would resort to trickery, although his pride cringed at the thought 
that such a man as he should need drugs or cruelty. . . . No, no, no! 
Never! 

Despairingly, he counted the passing days, plotting only to discard 
each plot, while Christmas drew nearer; months were going, already 
over six had passed on a sigh and he was as far as ever from the prize. 
Particularly did he shake when he saw his father, that dark merciless 
god, watching him under uplifted brows, contemptuously . . . and he 
knew how strong must have been his need to degrade the Suffolks by 
their child’s seduction for him so much as even to hint at such a wicked 
deed; and he had failed this god, making his sin more painful by its 
having been committed for no purpose. 

But at Christmas he would succeed. After the feasting there would 
be dancing, everybody would drink and eat too much, and in such 
surroundings the most stubborn maid would find her armout’s joints 
relax. There was no woman born who could not be taken, he was 
certain, if one should find her when she was open to love, betrayed by 
dreams or music, her guard lowered from her heart just for a moment 
to give the devil time to slither in. Even Jane... yea, even that imp 
of God was made of flesh, and flesh was weak, flesh was its own be- 
trayer; and at Christmas. . . . He would not drink heavily, he would 
watch, he would be gentle with her to put her off her guard, and he 
would submit to anything she asked, so that, feeling safe and therefore 
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defences ; and while her sentries nodded, drowned in wine, bemused 
with music, sensuously exhausted after the dance, he would sound the 
assault, surprise the garrison, and take the ivory bastions before in her 
bewilderment, in her heart’s treachery, they could shut him out again. 

But first he would sound Kate. If there were truth in her tale of a 
lover, he would discover it, invite the lad to the feast and conspire 
with him so that the sisters, feeling themselves safe in each other’s 
company, should find that safety turn to their own destruction. He 
would be in his own house with his servants deaf, dumb, blind, and 
then, heigh-ho! the saint would find herself a woman in urgent need 
of a husband’s name, or, as Ambrose had suggested, he would go 
hang himself in his newest garters for a fool of love! 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE UNICORN. ENCHAINED 


Kate would answer neither his entreaties nor his promises of secrecy. 
Young though she was in years, a few months over twelve, she pos- 
sessed a woman’s cunning in being able to hide behind a smile and 
sly dark eyes that suggested, that appeared to acquiesce, yet promised 
nothing definite to which a man could hold her. When Guildford 
urged her to whisper her lover’s name she became haughty or coy, 
pretending either shyness or annoyance at such persistent discourtesy ; 
but the truth was that she knew not how best to answer him. Half in 
jest and half with the hope of helping Jane, she had first mentioned a 
lover, but now, under Jane’s displeasure, she had become ashamed and 
doubtful of her plot’s success. 

At first she had hugged her secret, cock-a-hoop at het own cun- 
ning, and while Jane had withdrawn into spiritual seclusion, ostenta- 
tiously refusing to admit her into the nunnery of her confidence, Kate 
had grinned, thinking how differently Jane would have felt, how she 
would have crowed and hugged her, had she known what was in- 
tended. But this coldness, begun as a temporary punishment for a 
sister’s jocund betrayal, had grown into a barrier which could almost 
be felt, as though it were solid, between them, and neither girl knew 
how to smash through it to recover their old intimacy. Each longing 
for the other’s love, each yearning to return to that conspiratorial 
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neither could confess to having been in the wrong. Instead, in bitter- 
ness they taised the barrier, each perversely retreating from the other, 
Jane into her repellent coldness, Kate into sulky defiance. 

“Kate does not love me any more,” sighed Jane to herself. “She 
prefers Guildford to me and has forgotten God.” 

“Jane does not love me any more,” raged Kate in her heart. “She 
doesn’t realize that I only wanted to hélp. Perhaps she’s jealous. 
Perhaps she’s truly in love with Guildford and is too proud to confess 
it and hates me because Guildford likes me so well.” 

The thought that Jane might love Guildford drove Kate to such 
despair that she feared she’d swoon, such fleshly weakness in the sister 
she worshipped seeming as unnatural and as disastrous as would have 
been the sun falling from the sky or the tides flowing backwards. 
It simply could not, must not happen, for . . . Oh, if it should happen 
she would abandon faith in God and virtue and turn whore, there 
being then no longer honesty on earth. 

Watching her sister with the agonized perversity of a suspicious 
husband interpreting the most innocent gesture as proof of adultery, 
she began to fidget with fear, noting how Jane shrank from Guild- 
ford’s touch not so much with disgust as with dismay; how she 
avoided his courtesy-kisses with a pettish, frightened toss of her head; 
and how at times she would close her eyes and rock herself to and 
fro while the colour fled from under her skin when he pressed her 
hand with amorous suggestions. Had she remained a resolute maiden 
under God’s protection, the untroubled honest bride of Hertford’s, 
she would have treated this cocksure lecher with contempt, like a 
saint in a legend remaining an icicle in a pot of boiling oil while re- 
garding with innocence’s fearless gaze the most enchanting obsceni- 
ties, 

Yet it was plain that she was not unaffected by his wooing. In her 
shrinking, Kate thought that she detected the opposite, as though the 
will tugged Jane’s body back while the body itself moved forward to 
to be touched. Unknowingly perhaps, betrayed by the devil that lurks 
in all flesh, Jane appeared to be slowly succumbing to the rascal’s 
subtle campaign. Kate knew how herself at times trembled and felt 
faint when in his low enticing voice he whispered of delicious delights 
to be known with no dangers beyond the soul’s damnation; and that 
she who loathed this interloper could be prickled hotly by his talk was 
proof to her that Jane also must be weakening, on her being concen- 
trated his attack. 

In her panic lest Jane turn apostate, betraying not merely herself 
but all good women for the sake of a male-embrace, Kate could not 
sleep and when each morning she met her sister she would peer sharply 
at her to detect signs of incipient surrender. Over their breakfast of 
ale and white manchet-bread, she would watch every movement, 
would listen to each sound lest she hear Jane sighing, while seeking 
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to read behind those gold-gteen eyes to find whether she had slept or 
lain awake the night before. Under those eyes she noticed the darken- 
ing skin, in her cheeks’ pallor she saw soul’s sickness, and green-sick- 
ness in the languid hands, bones sharply showing, and in the pulse 
throbbing at the side of the throat and in the veins’ courses plainly 
traced as though with purple ink on vellum. All these seemed signs to 
Kate of Satan’s conquest, proof of restless nights of conflict when 
under the darkness, alone, one lies surrendered, with nothing to dis- 
tract the mind, to the host of devils murmuring in one’s hair. Slowly, 
yet inevitably, Jane was losing this holy war. Unless something was 
done, and quickly done, from pure weakness, not from desire but with 
the inability to fight any longer, she might give way if only to know 
the peace of not being harassed by his ceaseless siege, as one gave 
one’s arm or foot to the knife to be rid of the blood’s fever for the 
bliss of peaceful exhaustion afterwards. 

Something must be done; Jane must be saved... for her to fail 
her maidenhood would be a betrayal equal to Judas’, involving, it 
seemed to Kate, the virginity of all the world’s ladies. Fearing to act 
alone, never in her life before having needed to make a decision, Kate 
was becoming ill, was fretful and dizzy-headed, and irritable and quick 
to weep when Guildford enticed her from the others and pleaded to 
know her beloved’s name that he might ask him to the Christmas 
revelry. 

At first, tight-lipped, Kate shook her head, but when he pleaded 
with her, implored her, promised to tell no others her secret, at last, 
while yet uncertain whether she were acting for God or the devil, she 
hung her head and whispered the name. And this surrender, this first 
deliberate act that she had ever made, at first filled her with terror, 
which gradually calmed to a fatalistic satisfaction. What was done could 
not be undone. All was now in God’s hands and it was up to Him to 
ptove His love for Jane. 


“Whom did you say?” asked Northumberland, sinking back into 
his golden robe as he sat in the golden chair in his golden privy- 
chamber. 

“Why, the Earl of Hertford,” said Guildford blithely. 

Northumberland slowly repeated the name as though he doubted 
its taste and would savour it slowly. “Do you know whom this 
Hertford is?” he asked. 

“Yea,” smiled Guildford. ‘“‘Somerset’s son.” 

“Jane Grey’s lover,” said Northumberland, and grimly smiled to 
see his son’s skin pale while he tried to conceal his surprise. “Jane 
Grey’s lover,” he repeated, “the shrunken youth to whom she was 
betrothed when those fools her parents thought Somerset would rule 
forever. I have proof of it. The duchess wrote to Cecil and Cecil 


showed me her letter. Somerset, it is said, would have nothing of it. 
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It was when I had released him from the Tower and he was still afraid 
and eager to prove to me he had no ambitions left in him.” 

“That—that was long ago,” muttered Guildford, still dazed to 
think of Kate’s trickery and hot with the desire to beat her for having 
thus gulled him. 

“Betrothals do not lapse with time, my boy,” growled Northum- 
berland. “I taxed Suffolk with it and of course he lied, denied it, 
blamed her mother for it. Yet it is true. Indeed, I thought it some- 
thing a husband might later be glad to know. It is always useful to 
have a catd to be used against a wife should she think to rebel and, 
if anything twisted awry, you’d have grounds for a divorce. But it 
seems that the card can be used by the wench as well as by us. By 
God, I do admire her spirit. She gulled you to the gullet, made you her 
pander, her lightfoot fool to act the go-between. And I am glad of it.” 

He showed his teeth suddenly through the dark beard in a grin 
that had no merriment in it, but which was rather a dog’s grin, half a 
snarl, while his brown eyes glittered with gold spots of rage in the 
pupils. Before that glare, Guildford shivered, feeling a boy again, while 
his clothes seemed damp on his skin. 

“Yea, I am glad of it,” repeated Northumberland, his voice rising 
while he strove to keep it steady. “I am glad you have failed,” he said. 
“Since in carnal weakness and in contempt for Suffolk’s prattle, I let 
the devil use my tongue, I have long prayed for God’s forgiveness. 
That I who love goodness and worship chastity should even for one 
moment have thought it sport to ruin a woman seems now to me 
incredible. Very shame and horror of my words have held me from 
mentioning it again while I prayed God’s forgiveness and asked Him 
to frustrate your vile intentions. And God has heard me, for which 
I give all thanks. That sin at least, save only in intentions, cannot be 
scored against me. To my father’s memory I kneel that he might 
pardon my sudden yet terrible weakness.” 

Slowly he drew his cloak about him and, hand over his face, bowed 
his head as though praying, while Guildford licked his lips and glanced 
quickly from the window to the curtained door, instinctively seeking 
some way of escape. But from this man, his father, this god in flesh, 
there could be no escape. Distance, whole continents sleeping between 
them, could not have freed him from his authority, it seemed to Guild- 
ford in that hush of prayer; rather, the further he fled the stronger 
would tighten the bond of kinship, crippling him, weakening his aim 
in the moment of challenge, reminding him that he could never 
_ become the equal of that dark burly man with his head now lowered 
in prayer. Terror such as he had not known since a boy when God 
and his father had seemed one, ruthless, all-knowing, implacable, 
pounded his heart and shook before his eyes the oak panels of the 
walls, the arched painted-glass windows dull in winter as though 
rheumy-eyed, the brittle rushes shadowed on the floor, the small table 
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bearing books, papers, pens and ink-pot, and beside it, his father in 
furred golden robes seated with his head in his hands, the red feather 
erect in the red cap like a cut finger warning for silence. 

Slowly, robes rustling threateningly, Northumberland at last 
looked up and leaned back in his chair; then for a long minute which 
thundered slowly by on Guildford’s heartbeats, he stared at the lad 
with his cold brown eyes lifted at the corners. 

“Grateful am I,” he murmured at last in a tited voice, “that the 
good God frustrated your evil intentions in the clean soul of this 
silly child, a little girl, daughter of a daffish courtnoll, an ape in scarlet, 
and a wicked wife. Yet in my gratitude to heaven, the carnal man in 
me cannot but turn in scorn from such a son as you, so dainty-mouthed, 
so goblin-garbed, stinking of perfumes to prove your breath be sour, 
the barber’s poppet and the mercer’s darling, the terror of laundresses 
and half-penny harlots, suited for nothing but a lazy lady’s gobble- 
gobble when she can find no man to fit her... .” 

At first he had spoken softly, but as though his own voice roused 
his spleen, he began to talk more quickly and his eyes brightened and 
his fingers gripped, until the knuckles showed white, the chair-arms. 
Then he suddenly sighed and sat back, groaning, while Guildford held 
his breath; and when Northumberland spoke again, it was as though 
he talked to himself, his eyes being closed and his voice low. 

“That I could have bred such a son as this,” he whispered, “‘is 
sutely greater punishment than my poor sins deserve! one so slug- 
witted that he can’t perform even the wickedness of which he boasts. 
If you would be the devil, boy, be him from heart to toe-nails, put 
no water in your poison, but be vile utterly, utterly vile. I hate these 
motley creatures with a foot in hell and a finger in heaven, and I am 
sure that God will judge them harshly. The ideal man is one well- 
balanced, not tick-tocking, never one thing or the other; nay! he’s a 
devil who can be a saint, he springs in swift motion from love to hate, 
from tears to murder. But such fellows are not made these lily-stomached 
days. Carry a sword to kill, a tongue to make women tremble, be 
terrible enough to have the devil proud to take you; or rest in God 
and abhor all wickedness. Be one thing or the other for you can’t be 
both. Ah! but to be an ingle, a twilight nothing, a shadow on a lady’s 
thigh that stirs her blood no more than would a louse’s nipping, a 
mighty babbler of the terrible things he will never do, throats to cut, 
wenches to ravish, barrels to be tippled, and to do nothing, nothing, 
as though words themselves were enough to kill, leaving ladies sate 
from all but his lying tongue, a cheat, a braggart and, God save me! 
a coward....” 

He shivered and shut tight his eyes, stretching himself in the 
chair as though he would push his son from him on the soles of his 
red shoes. 


“What sons,” he moaned, “‘has my good lady given me! John. He 
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lacks ambition’s spur yet he’s subtle and brave enough when guided 
and he does not boast of what he dares not essay, like some... 
Ambrose? He -reached no higher than a lawyer’s chit and has now 
learned that although the law gapes to swallow everything, it gives a 
suitor little beyond poverty or a jail. Robert? That pretty rogue’s the 
most promising of the litter, yet I sent him to a country-wench; for 
all that she’s gold enough, Amy is not worthy of him. He’d not have 
failed me. Nay, not Robin. What he promises, he does, and he’d have 
made a king that any woman would have burned to marry, let alone 
a cutd-faced miting bred in such ignorance that had you had the 
resolution of a man you could have cleft her and she not known that 
it was other but a new way to say her prayers by doing penance to 
Grandam Eve. In my youth, such opportunites young rascals would 
have run to snap and thought it the rarest sport, a sauce for licked-off 
appetites, to find an innocent to cozen and betray, to scrawl on her 
papet-mind obscenities she did not understand. I am myself, may 
God be blessed, no lecherous beast, but you have prided yourself on 
it, have prinked and painted yourself for ladies’ destruction, and now 
a holy cross-legged simpleton can beguile you into asking her lover 
to our festival. Had I not need of you, you fool, I’'d let you crawl to 
the devil your own weak way ... but I have only Henry left, and 
Henty is too young... .” 

He opened his eyes and, his head still back, looked down his 
cheeks at Guildford; and before that look of contempt, dislike, disgust 
and disappointment, Guildford sweated until he could endure it no 
longer. Even the traps of speech he felt were preferable to this menac- 
ing silence, and with feeble bravado sulkily he muttered: 

“My lord, as my father it is your right to rebuke me; but as a man, 
surely it is my right to answer a man when I am judged?” 

“Then answer him,” said Northumberland, pouring wine from a 
silver ewer into a silver cup. Only one cupful did he pour as though 
he were alone. 

“First,” said Guildford, “I make no boast of lechery. I am a sinner 
like all men and my flesh is weak. At court there is little to do but fall 
into temptation. If it is not cards, it is drinking; if it is not drinking, 
it is quarrelling; if it is not quarrelling it is lechery. And of these four, 
lechery is the most pleasing and the least dangerous. Would you have 
me mocked by my fellows for living modestly? Then you should 
have made a priest of me, but as I am at court I do as the court does 
and I amuse myself . . . well! I am young and have time ahead to 
repent when I am old.” 

“You might fall dead tonight,” murmured Northumberland. 

“Then I go straight to hell! But I’m not one to count dangers like 
a wench ticking off the calendar, and I do as my fellows do, so V’ll 
have company enough in hell, and such company, my lord, that the 
devil will abdicate before he’d burn us.” 
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- “Pah!” Northumberland spat. “What talk, talk, talk, the rooster 
cockling on his dungheap! What know you of Satan? He’d abdicate 
for you! He’d spit you on a tooth-picker and throw you to a dog. 
Do not talk such pishery or, by God’s glory, I’ll have you beaten by 
the grooms! Come, can’t you use words that have some meaning? 
Explain to me, and have no wild fumings in your talk, how you stand 
with this silly wench, this Jane?” 

“My lord, I stand nowhere. She has so given herself to God that 
man to her is little but a worm.” 

“Glory to God,” whispered Northumberland, “I do believe you 
love the child?” 

As though he had been struck, Guildford flinched and his cheeks 
grew pale, and it was almost a minute before he dared speak again 
because he feared his voice would tremble. 

“She is too small for me to love,” he said, “and not beautiful 
enough. But, my lord, I confess that I am tantalized, for she has 
bitched me, bubbled me, and all in innocence. That is the rub! in 
innocence, your grace. I’ve known many a lady who has cheated, who 
has foxed me, betrayed me, fooled me with an innocent eye for a hot 
tail; such are the weapons they must use and all is in the game. Were 
women honest, there’s be no sport in capturing them, and well they 
know it; and there’s the spice to it, that each is lying, each laughing 
at the other, until the chance comes when sport suddenly turns earnest. 
But with Jane ’tis different. She is blind to the game. She answers 
honestly, she is that rara avis, an honest lady... .” 

“Because she’s gulled your That is the lecher’s plaster for his 
vanity. I cannot mount her, says he, therefore is she meat for no man, 
she must be divine; that is how husbands are snared, you fool!” 

“The lady Jane,” said Guildford stubbornly, blushing, “‘is different.” 

“So are they all until you have them. Different? Have they not all 
two arms, two legs, one gob, one belly? different! Now it is plain that 
you love her, for only love can make a woman different from her 
sistets. Innocent is she? yet sly enough, by God, to gull you into being 
her pander that her lover might meet her again.” 

“That was not Jane... her sister asked me...’ 

“Of course her sister asked you, fool! Do you think she’d be so 
maggot-pated as to ask herself? Women are snakes in that they walk 
on their bellies, circularing until the moment comes to strike. Men 
ate babies next their cunning, particularly when they love and 
Proserpine watches to pop lies in their mouths. Old Chaucer knew 
them from the bottom up and swore they were as busy as bees us 
silly men for to deceive. And you’re the proof of it.” 

“If Jane’s deceiving me-——” ; 

“What will you do? Like Chaucer’s January, you'll kiss and clip 
her full oft and stroke her softly . . . Fool!” 

““My lord, if she’s deceived me, if she, not Kate, wants Hertford 
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here at Christmas, I1...1... J’ll forswear all faith in truth and she will 
not escape me. I swear that. Hertford shall come. I’ll not woo her 
while her lover’s locked away. Let him be here and let her choose 
between us.” 

“You read too much,” jeered Northumberland, “you are sick on 
old romances and lying poetry, you think of chivalry and honest ladies 
and how love will win against bolts and bars and prudery. Life is not 
like that. Life is a struggle in which the weak must die. Alas, that it 
should be so! Go read your Machiavelli and understand that men are 
both foolish and wicked, but more often are wicked, and in their 
brutishness they prefer the lie above the truth, the cheat to the honest 
fellow; and what that Florentine wrote on government of men can 
be fitted to the government of women. He showed that to be honoured, 
you must be feared; you must, however, not drive folk to despair but 
let them always hope, because those who have no hope no longer 
fear to do evil. 

“Thus should you work with a woman as with a nation. Let her 
hope to master you while you master her. And have her always fear 
you, doubt you, for men, as Machiavelli wrote, scruple less to offend 
one who is loved than one who is feared, and this is trebly true of 
women. He said that this ideal state, this rule of fear plus love, is often 
impossible owing to man’s greed and envy, and therefore the balance 
is best tipped towards fear; but in marriage, women, being weaklings, 
long for a master, and that balance can be kept. When you go to a 
woman, take a toy to beguile her in one hand, but in your other hand 
hold tight the whip. But I see such wisdom is wasted on you. You 
have lost your battle, weakling: you have given in to love!” 

“That is not true!” 

“Tt is, it is! You love the miting and therefore you must lose her, 
women, knowing themselves best, despising those foolish enough to 
love them utterly. Yea, this marriage will turn out ill. ’Tis ill begun 
when you surrender to her, even pandering to her, pimping for her 
. .. how could any woman help but despise such a man!” 

Rage was stronger even than Guildford’s fear of his father. He 
shouted, stamping, his face scarlet. ““Glory of God,” he roared, “I 
tell you, sir, you do not understand the woman. .. .” 

“Woman? that child!” 

“In yeats mayhap, but in spirit ageless. If there were ever a saint 
on eatth her name is Lady Jane. She’d not stoop to conspire to have 
her lover brought to her in secret. I swear she knows nothing of her 
sister’s plot; and if she knew of it, she would forbid it. The man shall 
come and I shall measure him. If I remember right, he is a weakling, a 
hop o’ my thumb, a mean-spirited slinking dog ducking his head and 
bobbing with a smile, a cringing cur... .” 

“Yea, all that; and some women like all that.” 

“Not Jane!” 
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“And why not Jane? Is she not a puffed-up chicken fed on old 
fools’ flattery, who thinks herself Christ’s bride? And being Christ’s 
bride, she’d want no roaring-boy to master her; she’d love a leper if 
she could, she’d lick his sores and swaddle him. Her natural lusts are 
rotten in her and need no pretty playing such as most women dote on 
that their pride be suckled; so orgulous is she of learning and saint- 
hood, she’d need a husband whom she could treat like a schoolboy, one 
who would crawl about her feet. I know these meek women, those 
who say they cannot love, that they are not worthy of it; they lust after 
prey. Their mirror damns them to despair until their spirits need to 
feed on lovers’ carrion. You will never get her. She is Hertford’s. Or 
rather, Hertford is hers. Being a midget, she lusts to rule a man. Go to 
her with a whip, but put the whip into her hands, and mayhap then she 
might accept you. ... Ask Hertford here and you have lost her.” 

“No, no, I will ask Hertford...” 

“Ask him,” cried Northumberland, spitting with anger, “and be 
damned! .. . What matter it? She will marry you. Have that consol- 
ation; loser, you will win her because I’m fixed on it, and so are her 
parents, too. You shall be given her body in wedlock. If that’s some 
consolation to you when her soul’s with Hertford.” 

“Pll kill him first!” 

“‘And lose her heart forever? There is no rival like a dead one, boy. 
Him you can never shame, can never eradicate.” He sighed and sipped 
his wine, seeming suddenly old in his golden robes, and weary-eyed 
and with a lustreless beard. “Begone,” he whispered. “T’ll rate you no 
further. You are not to blame. You could not fight when yourself were 
betrayed. And you have this consolation: the rival who has defeated 
you sits in your own heart. Had you not loved her... . But then, you 
love her. There’s no more to be said. You love her and therefore you 
are damned.” 


For the heart there is no unicorn’s horn to blush at love as it can 
quiver at poison secreted in a cup. Love’s poison enters and breeds and 
the poisoned one knows nothing of it until, too late, he seeks the 
antidotes of wine, gay comrades or merry ladies’ kissing; then, too 
late, he finds that wine intensifies the disease, that gay comrades are 
blasphemers, and that cheap kisses can prove more than tasteless, 
unsavourable and retchy. Too late, bewitched, he wails for the moon 
and cannot sleep because a precious ghost lies bodiless yet alive beside 
him. Too late, the Nessus’ shirt takes his own flesh with it when he 
tries to sttip it from him; too late, he finds that the soft tendrils of the 
tose have bitten deep and hold him in the bush’s maze from which there 
is no returning. 

Without warning, he finds that it has entered and seeped throughout 
his being, so that no longer is he a man, but merely an image of her, 


an instrument to suffer, to sing with ecstasy, as she plucks the heart’s 
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strings that quiver within him after she has left him. But then, she never 
leaves him. Indeed, she is more real to him when she is distant, the 
living woman seeming less actual than the ghost he carries wherever he 
goes. In her presence, the enemy-clock robs him of pleasure. Time 
flows so swiftly that he cannot enjoy it, knowing that it must pass and 
that before long he must leave her; and that knowledge destroys his 
peace, tormenting him while he watches her and thinks: Soon I must 
depart, soon she will be away from me; what shall she be doing away 
from me? Will she think of me, sigh for me, dream of me? or will she — 
sleep heedless of my sufferings? 

When he leaves her, she becomes a different lady, and he sees her 
then more brightly with his inner eye than he had seen her when she 
stood before him. He sees her with a madman’s clarity, a wraith of 
dreams who has become more beautiful in absence, a succubus fattening 
on love sucked out of him, growing larger, whiter, softer, yet more 
cruel. Never does he see her pensively dreaming, but always smiling. 
She remains carrion-glutted, vampire-lipped, happy while he is sad, 
for she possesses his heart to feed on while he has merely the dream, 
that inescapable beckoning dream glimpsed from the corners of the 
eyes and fading in mockery only when he seeks to take it. 

By such torment, this poison in the blood, alone can a lover realize 
that he loves; but he cannot believe, he can find no proof, that he is 
loved in return. Words cannot prove it; words are liars; memories are 
cheats, and behind a kiss are teeth, and behind the teeth, a tongue, and 
beyond the tongue, a throat, and down that throat a belly, and near 
the belly lies the liver which is said to be the saddle of love. And he 
cannot see that liver lest he kill her, and should he kill her he would 
find only tripes that would tell nothing to any but a soothsayer. 
Therefore is he damned, wailing in his wizard’s circle with the monsters 
of dreams wantoning, calling him, out of reach beyond the enchanted 
ting he has drawn and which has proved a prison; useless now to try 
to break the wand, useless to try to step beyond that circle, for the 
wizard has become the thrall of the spirits he heedlessly conjured and 
thought to master. 

Too easily are those spirits called from the heart’s chambers. In 
mockery, to pass a weary hour away, in casual sport, the lover 
metrily conjures them to sparkle in a wench’s eyes, he sets them wetly 
in her red lips, turns her teeth to pearls by their sorceries and makes her 
flesh of ordinary clay a mystery he can never solve for all his seeking, 
his exploring and his lipping and touching and pressing and fondling 
and pinching and slapping and tweaking. Defeated yet tireless, he 
returns, an alchemist whose faith no failures can destroy, who seeks 
that mystery nature has cunningly concealed, the secret of life, the 
texture of body’s petals, the arcanum from which breathes the perfume 
of the rose; and once the rose is smelled, once, like the pilgrim of the 
Romaunt, a man has reached those thickets, the thorns press in his 
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heart and he can never sleep again until in triumph he enters that ivory 
castle with Venus’ aid and, spite of heart’s swoon, spite of spilt blood 
and the clapping of the brain, holds her to him who can bring comfort 
yet never satiety. 

Guildford fought no longer against the truth. His father was like 
God to whom little was hidden, and he had jeered and told him that he 
loved the child. When his brothers had mocked, he had sworn, and 
believed it that Jane was merely a wench whose stubborn chastity was 
the challenge; and so had she been at first. But that was not true any 
longer. Useless now to fight. It was best to surrender, for how can one 
fight against oneself? He loved Jane Grey, he loved her because, yea, 
because, she was tiny and little-boned; he loved her because she was all 
those things he had loved least in women: pious, virtuous, solemn, 
lean and physically unformed. Her very demerits became to him her 
glory. Humbly, like a knight in some old tale, he wished to kneel 
before her, stripped of his masculine armour, to take her feet, like a 
saint’s, in his hands to kiss them and plead for her compassion, abased 
and happy if she would so much as lean down to put her tiny hand 
upon his head to show that she forgave and loved him, too. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE VIRGIN’S TRIUMPH 


To Christmas festivals at Sion and Sheen came many of the great of 
England, riding warily over the frosted earth that splintered like glass 
under their horses’ hoofs; in mists of their own breath, to the tinkle of 
harness-bells they rode, while ladies bounced to ache in chariots, the 
cushions, it seemed, always sliding from under them when they 
flopped down to jar their well-fleshed bones; or they came towed in 
barges on the river, lounging under frilled canopies away from the 
mists while the rowers sang melancholy hymns tuneful to their damp 
watermen’s souls. Broken to white jewels, icicles rocked from the 
ptows, swirled from the oar-blades, while on land in a waste of white 
tocked by, the trees with black arms capped and bearded under snow, 
against a pale sky tinted with violet as though bruised, a swollen belly 
strained in neat-gestation ready to bear its snow in labour of storms. 

Snow cteaking underfoot, squeaking in your fist while it tightened 


to a jagged stone for throwing through somebody’s window; snow 
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snapping into crystals, springing away while the black marks of a 
man’s passing showed like soot on its purity; snow slowly falling, twirl; 
ing in an eddy, ribbing the landscape, dissolving on the water, drifting 
to the walls to jail mankind that doors should not be opened nor 
windows unshuttered from without; snow sparkling, glossy in the 
light, seeming cream velvet, seeming paste, seeming salt, seeming spilt 
sugar; snow over England as Christmas came with worship of a Child 
in a stable warmed with oxens’ breathing and His mother’s milk, the 
stat for the shepherds and wise men twinkling its message of hope and 
love in Bethlehem’s sky. 

Wake, fellows; wake, ladies; rub clean the pane and peer out before 
the glass or horn be smeared with your own breathing, see the world in 
purity for God’s rebirth. All is white, white being purity; white is 
the baby’s eyes that has not sinned; white is the blind man’s eyes who 
sees wickedness no more; white is the skin of a virgin that no sun or 
candlelight has tanned; white is the soul of the world this Christmas- 
tide; white is the parchment uninked by the recording angel: therefore 
clean your teeth, spit out the white coral, that like your body—let us 
ptay—your soul may be refreshed, stainless as yet, while the angel 
watches with little hope—so much has that angel seen since the world 
was made—that the parchment shall remain as fresh at nightfall as it 
showed at dawn. 

Timidly, out of the bed, Jane stretched her foot to seek her pan- 
tofles. Even in bed she wore her kirtle to hide from her skin, so that 
when she shivered on the rushes to be washed and dressed, she was 
concealed from neck to ankles, only her face still flushed with sleep 
and her veined insteps could be pinched with the cold. God’s day. A 
day of prayer and, ah, alas, a day of feasting at Sion! ... 

Out of bed, groaning, hugging himself for warmth, crawled 
Guildford, seeking his furred shirt and his hose while bawling for his 
page to bring hot perfumed water. As sick as though he had been 
drinking, he looked on the bile of his spirit, and he spat. Today 
Hertford would be coming, he had accepted his invitation, and there- 
fore today he would learn whether Jane Grey loved the shrunken 
togue. Pray God, he prayed, she opened her eyes and realized the 
difference between them, and chose him. 

In the belfries, in the campaniles, tattled the bells. The servants 
staggered to their duties, cursing those bells for rousing them from 
dreams in which they had known happiness. Great folk unglued their 
eyelids in the shadows of their bed-hangings and drowsed to sleep 
again: Northumberland smiled at his duchess’s side; Suffolk turned 
his rump on his duchess and blew sour breath into his beard. 

Long the bells rang as the sun came up on a clear world as yet 
unmarked by aught but the winds’ paws, the robins’ pronged feet, and 
the pad of cat and dog; but soon clumsy men would stagger with spades 
to dig paths, women would lurch out with slops to steam off the snow, 
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and the clean coat on the earth would stink of ordure and drunkards’ 
spew. Man was awake and the world was defiled by his waking. But 
lads and lasses, gay as the spring unbudded on the trees, laughed, their 
skin chafed warm with cold’s scaly fingers, as they ran out for sport, for 
thtowing snowballs, buildings manikins, to take the hawks to kill the 
herons by the river. At such a bright hour with church-bells chiming, 
tinging for long distances through the thin air, only the lover or 
last night’s debauchee could shut his eyes and pray to sleep again; they 
or the plotters, the ambitious, the never-satisfied ones, haters of peace 
and happiness, could feel no tremble of delighted anticipation to see 
a virginal earth outspread before them, undefiled by even a tiptoe- 
walker, a covering of white tinsel broken only by naked blackamoor 
trees and the pale blue of the Thames winding through the land, 
slowly heaving under the scales of ice as though it breathed between 
the brittle rushes. 

Over the charcoal-brazier, Guildford starred his finger-bones 
eet in pale skin, and he shivered with no desire to venture out-of- 

oors. 

From the kitchen-yard, he heard shrill laughter, servants at the 
well warming themselves with harmless brawling or with tickling the 
wenches who squealed and rattled buckets while they stamped on the 
slippery paving for warmth. Only for indoor-servants was there much 
work to be done during such weather; and the labourers, the woods- 
men, the herdsmen, the grooms and the carters could settle with good 
conscience by the fire, awaiting the thaw that they might dig runnels 
to ease the floods of melting snow, or pare the trees, lopping the 
long-haired willows, the austere poplars and others of old boughs 
that they might sprout afresh. Meanwhile it was good to lock the door 
on the cold and to stretch one’s legs to the blaze, yarning over jugs of 
spiced ale in which hot crab-apples spat for lambs’-wool, or to make 
nets for snating birds, conies and hares, to carve platters, trenchers, 
spindles, tubs, dishes and such things needed for the home, or to mend 
gear for spring, the yokes and ploughs and horse-harness, chipped 
spades and shovels, axes and hatchets and saws and wedges. . . . 

Shivering in his furred robe by the brazier, Guildford envied such 
common folk and swore he’d bargain all his luxuries could be become a 
shepherd, a herdsman, a waggoner, a labourer, at ease by somebody 
else’s fire and with no ambitions to fret him beyond the needs of the 
belly and the belly’s neighbours, with no Jane Grey to tantalize him 
with lowered eyelids and cold hands folded peacefully in her lap. 

Not only were the servants early awake and noisy. He heard also 
many of his father’s guests, the younger folk, with his brothers and 
younger sister laughing in the garden and the fields. Lapped in furs, 
apple-cheeked, silver-eyed, they pelted one another with snowballs to 
feather from their hoods; scooping up handfuls, they tried to squeeze 
it inside other’s garments, or they rolled, panting together, ee 
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fluffy, that in the struggle hot cheeks might press on hot cheek and lips 
might kiss and teeth might click in amorous bitings. Theirs was now a 
different world from his, sighed Guildford. On the pond—the river 
being dangerous with its ice paper-thin and brittle—they darted on 
bone-skates, scooping themselves forward with quick kicks and a 
lifted leg, linking arms, lads and lasses, seeming to float together on a 
caressing wind, the girls’ muffling skirts unfolding and slowly bulging 
up behind, their veils rattling on their hoods, with the lads on spidery 
agile legs giving little kicks now and then when speed slackened as 
though they disdained to tread on the ice. 

John Dudley was not amongst them. As the eldest son, he felt 
himself to be too old and staid to join such sport lest he act the fool 
before his brothers. A serious young man, now that he was the Earl of 
Warwick since his father had become the Duke of Northumberland, he 
was oppressed by the responsibility of proving himself worthy of the 
honour, and, indeed, he had shown skillasa soldier and stateman, having 
acted as lieutenant-governor during the late protector’s invasion of 
Scotland; but his body could not step with his ambitions in pace with 
the parent he feared and adored. Tall he was, and handsome, but within 
him was a core of weakness exasperating him with hot coughs that 
knotted inside his chest and could be broken only in bloody phlegm. 
To revenge himself on his flesh’s treachery, he drove his body into 
action, refusing to rest, refusing to confess to the pain which at times 
drained him of vitality and racked him until he became almost unable 
to stand. Behind his air of indifference and cruelty, he retired into a 
watchful silence, but he was always there when he was needed, appear- 
ing without being summoned, ghostlily, at his father’s side to stand and 
listen, a young phantom of Northumberland, the mirror of the ageing 
fellow’s youth to whom he could unbutton his lips and speak as he 
spoke to no one else of his heart’s secrets. 

This being Christmas, John lay long in bed of a morning, luxuri- 
ating in not having to get up early and drowsily listening to the insect- 
like voices outside his window and to his lady’s deep and steady breath- 
ing at his side. Anne’s health was to him an insult, a challenge, irritating 
him until, to his later distress, he raged at her without apparent cause, 
reminding her of her headless father and of his marriage that had des- 
troyed his many hopes of greatness, with her arrogant, spiteful, chatter- 
ing mother telling lies about him. Afterwards always was he ashamed 
of such outbursts and awkwardly sought methods of atonement while 
unable to confess his own cruelty. And Anne, loving him and loving 
the memory of her father whom his father had destroyed, had become 
timid and walked on tiptoe in this household of her family’s enemies, 
an alien, a heretic almost amongst the saints expecting any moment her 
spiritual martyrdom, when she saw the huge eyes of Northumberland 
inscrutably, yet threateningly, watching her as though the very sight of 


her irked him, reminding him of her father, his victim. 
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None in that house was kind to her, save John, and he offered kind- 
ness clumsily, even furtively, as though ashamed of the weakness; the 
others mocked at her: coarse Ambrose, scornful Robert, vain Guild- 
ford, even little boy Henry, and the two girls: Mary who treated her 
with condescension, arching her brows and sighing when she dared 
speak as though it hurt her to suffer such a creature’s presence, and Kate 
who, with youth’s intolerance, ignored her utterly. Like a hostage she 
felt, tiptoeing, shrinking from others, silently imploring her husband’s 
tenderness and grateful to tears when he remembered her sufficiently to 
take her as his wife into his arms. 

Still as a mouse that hears danger near, she lay under the bedclothes, 
not daring to move because she did not know how John would feel 
this Christmas morning, whether he would abuse her for disturbing 
him or whether in his embarrassed, guilty manner, he would pull her 
towards him while she lay in anguish, fearing even to breathe, lest 
instead of embracing her he pushed her from him. Others could laugh— 
she could hear them laugh outside in the snow, those fortunate ones 
whose fathers were not great enough to have been destroyed—while 
she tried not to weep when she recalled her youth and the dreams of 
marital love that had exalted her and made the future appear something 
too precious to be believed, for she had loved John and he had loved 
her until ambitions had first bedded them in marriage, and then cleft 
them apart again. 

Each longing for the other, each tense to know again the voluptuous 
satiety after passion, neither dared move in the hard bright light of 
that winter’s morning lest by a gesture they degrade themselves in 
taking what the other did not wish to give. 


In the chamber next to them, flushed with contentment, lips yet wet 
and hearts still beating fast, Mary and Henry Sidney lay, trying to 
breathe easily again while their blood cooled. There was no need for 
them to rise early . .. they could drowse another hour together, side by 
side, his arm lying loosely over her deep-breathing bosom while she 
fondled his fingers and prayed that she and the wise-women were not 
mistaken and that she would bear his son. The cold outside made the 
warmth under the bedclothes, exciting with the tart presence of the 
other near, a haven into which the dangerously jealous world that 
hates to see contentment could never enter. Blissfully, they drowsed, 
Henty glad to escape his court-duties with the solemn little king, Mary 
happy to have him with her again while she dreamed of their Kentish 
manor at Penshurst that would know, she prayed, a child’s laughter 
...a boy, it would be a prince, their prince, and she would name him 
Philip; and she smiled in her hair that tickled her skin because foolish 
rimes of Master Skelton’s kept ringing in her head and in her half-dream 
her son grew feathers, Philip Sparrow, Philip Sidney, fluttering round 
her heart and liquefying the marrow in her bones with his ie meee 

T.LN.EB.—I : 


Ab, that were a baby to brace and basse! 
I would I had, by Him that hell did harrow, 
With me in keeping such a Philip Sparrow. 


Yea, she would have such a sparrow, rosy sparrow, hers and Hal’s, 
with no cruel Gib to slay him: 


It had a velvet cap, 

And would sit on my lap, 

And seek after small wormes, 

And sometimes white bread crumbes ; 
And many times ofte 

Between my breasties softe, 

It would lie and rest; 

It was proper and presst. 


And when I said, Phip! Phip! 
Then he would leape and skip, 
And take me by the lip... 


Her son Phip, her darling Henry’s child. Warm within her she was 
certain she could feel him stir; as though with each embrace, recon- 
ceived, her Philip leaped to loving her, suffusing all her body, now she 
could swoon with half-open eyes contentedly because he was soaked 
into her very bones, sweet caterpillar feeding on her heart, with his 
father’s arm protectively heavy across her breasts, She wished never to 
waken from this lotus-land, to remain in a blissful trinity in her kingdom 
of the bed. 

But outside shrilly sounded laughter and with a matron’s conde- 
cension—she was old, being married, although not nearly twenty years 
of age—she smiled at hearing her sister Katherine’s voice. And to her 
now Kate at fourteen seemed a babe unopened to the wonderful self- 
sufficiency of being a wife loved by her husband. Soon must she rise 
and honour the young folk with her presence and although there was 
pleasure in basking in their envy while young eyes sought to read the 
secret of her smile, she did not wish to leave her Henry, she did not 
want to laugh and dance, to listen to jolly Christmas hymns or play at 
hoodman’s buff—why hide her eyes when the only beard she wished 
to tickle her chin was Henry’s?—and to see the white face of Nan 
Seymour—the devil’s daughter to dare marry a Dudley—and to watch 
stupid Guildford sigh for a smug chit the sight of whom itched her 
palm to pull up her coats to smack her into showing some emotion 
ae than self-satisfaction in her sickly smiles and primly lowered 
eyelids. 

A nasty child, thought Mary, wrinkling her nose where her loose 
hair tickled it: a nasty unnatural wench with probably beastly habits 
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. .. such innocence as she pretended must be a cheat to conceal . . . well, 
to conceal something that would probably shock poor Guildford when 
: Sate of it...and serve him right, thought Mary, for being a 
Dol. ve 


Behind the pale mask she had forced her features to assume, Jane 
Grey shivered, not only from cold and the pinch of her ladies’ numbed 
fingers dressing her, but because this was Christmas, a day that should 
have been set apart for prayer in adoration of His birth, but which would 
be celebrated with pagan mockery, with over-drinking and over-eating, 
and with music and dances to heat the weak to sin. Already she could 
hear fools laughing while they skated, and she did not doubt that 
Guildford was amongst them. Let him ask her to join him! ... Grimly 
she rehearsed in her mind the gesture, the look and the tone of voice 
she would use should he ask her any such thing. 

Whatever was being prepared for this day and the days to follow, 
Jane was determined that nothing would make her smile. If her parents 
had so far forgotten God, she at least would prove that their household 
was not wholly pagan, if only in heaven would she find reward for it. 
Eager to shame others, to make them before her sad disdain falter in 
their laughter at a dread of God’s reckoning, she welcomed the season’s 
harlotries as a saint would welcome temptation in the desert or a good 
knight would spur to fight the foe. Such occasions when Satan’s drums 
beat and his viols sang for easy victims were glorious to her, being 
opportunities to prove how steadfast was her spirit; and she smiled 
because Guildford would be waiting to be hurt by her, the dragon now 
her slave, her persecutor become her victim, for she realized that her 
purity had triumphed at last and that he was weaponless, heart bared, 
and easily made to tremble. Not to her poor beauty did she lay that 
conquest, but to God’s power through her that could chain Beelzebub 
even when he came in cloth-of-gold with a visage of youth and beauty, 
shameless, to destroy her, only for himself to be destroyed; nevertheless 
she watched attentively her maids garb her from the silver stockings 
buckled under knees to the cream velvet headdress pushed back to show 
the curling reddish hair; and she was content. In purity’s white was she 
dressed, glittering with diamonds, pulsing with pearls, the silver 
tinsel shaped to lilies on the velvet. 

With great dark eyes, shaded with mauve lids of sleeplessness, Kate 
watched her, alert yet cringing like an animal expectant of a blow, 
and Jane was sad to think that they were no longer friends these days. 
Over the heads of her ladies bent to spread out her skirt, she smiled 
and offered her hand; and Kate shrank back, moaning a little, before she 
dared take and kiss it, feeling Judas mock her in her heart; and had they 
been alone she would have confessed her treachery and warned Jane 
how she had plotted Hertford’s coming. But it was too late for that . . . 
too late the sisterly forgiveness coming at the last moment when 
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nothing she could do could conjure Hertford back to the Strand 


again. 


To the Christmastide dancing were rowed the gallants and their 
ladies; perfumed, in velvets and satins scaled with gems and jewels, 
glittering in brocades and cloths-of-gold and -silver, they came to 
Sion. And after a dinner of spiced foods and heady wines, to the tap of 
drums and tabors, to the scream of trumpet and the soft beguiling 
tinkle of violas and lutes, they danced round the fite on its stone slab 
in the great hall while, outside, snow flashed on the painted glass of the 
windows, flashed there to fade as though in tears at being shut from 
warmth and gaiety; while angry winds rattled the panes and darted under 
the screens before the door, tearing in icily to lift plumed flames, 
tossing spark-shotten choking smoke from the tarred logs to the 
painted rafters to swirl into the louvre, shaking to life the tapestries on 
their tenterhooks to have them dance with the dancers, mighty shadows 
switling blackly, running to, then flying from, swift feet, gliding 
between them, swooping to huddle beneath ladies’ gowns or to flutter 
between men’s legs, as the dancers, tiny in that lofty hall, moved to the 
music as though locked in some religious rite. 

Up and down the great hall of what once had been a nunnery, tap- 
tapping over the boards, busy feet moved to the beat of music while 
skirts swished around agile, though hidden, ladies’ legs. Smoke from 
the fire blinded the dancers when they swung too near it; it smutted 
ladies’ cheeks damp with exertion, but it could not dim the gleam in 
their eyes or the sheen of their skin; rather was it absorbed, drunk, to 
shine out again, as though these happy folk were alight inside. Panting 
yet smiling, up and down they tap-tapped, holding hands, kissing when 
the dance called for a kiss, bowing or curtseying, moving as though on 
invisible strings in stately formations, hand in hand, or parting to 
clasp other hands, and never speaking as though this were eternally 
Pan’s lusty hour when it meant death for even a ravished maid to 
squeak. 

Out flashed men’s swords to be raised that the points might meet, 
the gallants standing back to back while the ladies bobbed rhythmically 
under the blades that shimmered ragged-edged in the torchlight. 
Headdresses, bejewelled and of many colours, many textures, bowed to 
the threat of male-death should those weapons fall. Under the ground 
steel spokes dribbling light, spitting and flaring as though they 
breathed—edged death of love, of men’s love, to which the ladies, 
trembling, bowed, feeling their lips were cut like their hearts—the 
ladies passed and curtseyed to turn to see the brave lads stand each with 
a hand to his hip-furred velvet and embroidered doublet glowing 
under light’s caress that turned their beards to translucent fre—the 


other hand raising above the ladies’ white necks the sword unsheathed 
for an ancient dance. 
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“See, my lord!” cried the Duchess of Suffolk, seated with her 
husband and Northumberland amongst the other great folk on the 
dais opposite the screens : “who is that dancing with Jane?” 

“Hist, dame!” hissed Suffolk from behind his fist. 

White-faced, seeming even more sickly pale than usual, green- 
shadowed under eyes and ears, Jane Grey was staring up into the 
face of a handsome youth who held her little finger in the dance; back 
arched, she seemed to lean away from him while swaying statelily on 
her toes. 

“T can’t see. ... The smoke,” grumbled Suffolk, rubbing his eyes and 
leaning forward. 

As though to tease him, the fire, snarling like a dog at a patch of 
tar that bubbled under its lick, kicked high its smoke spangled with 
sparks expanding to fade abruptly in its tangling mane before, caught 
in a gust of wind, it spiralled swiftly into the louvre. Behind it, lost 
momentarily to Suffolk, Jane danced with her gallant. Then in her 
diamond- and pearl-sewn cream velvet gown, round skirt rocking to 
her lean hips’ sway, she appeared out of the rush of smoke only to be 
lost once more amongst a knot of wide-skirted ladies at the shout of 
the master of the revels by the fire and tlre thump-thump of his stick 
on the floor. 

Apart at that command swirled the dancers, ladies fluttering from 
their partners, garments seeming to unlock from male-legs, hissing 
while mingling laces and satins, velvets and sarsanets; and the men, 
released, sprang away in their tight hose with padded chests and 
calves and codpieces; broad-shouldered, lean-hipped, they seemed like 
ptancing devils, tall-shanked tail-less squirrels able to pursue and over- 
take wenches in legless gowns. About those jewelled gowns holding 
them primly off and seeming to murmur—was it with fear? was it 
desire? was it a mingling of both? swish-swish, hoo-hoo, squeak- 
squeak, nay yea, yea yea—the men darted so freely, so boldly, be- 
seigers of females, grinning pioneers, seeking entry to Amor’s rose in 
its cloth bastions. Gown whispering to gown, the ladies snuggled 
together, warily watching with huge eyes while the amorous assailants 
withdrew and from under the shirts’ rim peeped the rounded toes of 
shoes as though to make certain that the enemy had truly retreated 
before they darted back to hide in the warmth again. 

Under the spluttering flambeaux, ladies with ladies rustled to press 
against one wall, their shadows flaring out of them as though to seize 
ground before the next assault, while on agile feet the foemen pranced 
to stand at the opposite wall, lounging against the tapestries to dry 
their sweating palms, while the flutes sobbed to silence and the lutes 
tinkled, vibrating to amorous echoes on the heart. 

Chuckling in their beards that tickled with the sweat, and panting 
from the exertion—although seeming to pant more with the lust of 
hunters squinting at their destined does whispering excitedly Spee te 


—the gallants showed their teeth with cannibalistic hunger; while the 
does in their finery, flushed and diamond-eyed, also whispered, 
giggling, over their shoulders. Like breath caught in the too-great 
delight of loving was that dancing pause, a suspension of life, the 
miss-beat of the heart, before—thump-thump, goat-foot thumping: 
rub-a-dub-dub, rattle of bones, and the cloying ache of a flutes’ 
seemingly endless moan—sounded clearly the master’s stick’s beat 
and his thin voice singing: 


“Here comes Holly that is so gent 
To Please all men is his intent, 
Alleluiah!” 


“Ryen now,” muttered Suffolk petulantly, “I cannot see the fellow!” 

“There!” cried his duchess, gripping his arms tight enough to hurt 
him. “There, with Jane now!” 

Forward sprang the gentlemen and Jane was lost to her father again 
in the whirling of skirts and legs. Sulkily dragging at his beard Suffolk 
sat back and his foot tapped to the music while slyly he glanced at his 
wife’s grim profile, sag-jowelled with up-pressed underlip; and he 
sighed as loudly as if he had yawned. 

Pirouetting, with holly-wands held like whips, the gentlemen 
ptanced towards the ladies, striking at them with the glossy prick- 
edged leaves, while with feigned alarm the ladies swayed back on their 
own shadows towards the tapestries, their arms raised, until the master 
sang: 

“Here comes Ivy that is so shiny 
She clings to the oak when men pass by, 
Alleluiah!” 


whereupon his song was taken up by them to the lashing of ivy- 
branches against the pricks of holly, ivy twining around the stiff wands 
with their deep green leaves while the holly struck back. In that mock- 
combat fought to the alarums of musicians in their gallery, ivy to the 
strings and flutes, holly to the drums and trumpets, at times, unin- 
tentionally mayhap, ivy switched to curl around some rascal’s wrist, 
while holly in his turn—and surely by chance?—licked and stung some 
wench’s arm or fingers. Then as the music from its fury lisped a mo- 
ment, then rollicked into skipping-time, all caught hands, gentlemen 
and ladies, to bow or curtsey before they sprang, high-kicking, singing 
and romping to the music, voices mingling, basses and sopranos, 
tenors and contraltos, in that merry bridal of a Christmas hymn. 

“There!” hissed the duchess again. “There, fool! . . . the rascal’s 
with her now!” 

A smallish youth held Jane’s hand, his holly entangled in her ivy, 


while with open mouth she gaped at him. 
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“Somerset’s brat!’ squealed Suffolk and he rose from his chair as if 
to leap down amongst the dancers. 

“Where are you going, your grace?” asked Northumberland with a 
smile. “You'll not leave us, surely?” 

As though blind, Suffolk stared at him, his beard wobbling, then he 
stuttered and sat down and wiped the sweat from his brow. 

“No,” he muttered hoatsely, “no, your grace,” and he tried to smile. 

Jane was still dancing with the rogue. Even after Suffolk shut his 
eyes and opened them again, Hertford did not vanish. He danced with 
Jane’s finger in his little finger. The wild hope that this was a dream, an 
hallucination, went even as he thought it, and puzzled, worried, 
Suffolk chewed his beard, not knowing what to do, uncertain whether 
from foolishness or malice Northumberland could have invited the 
youth to this gathering. Just when he and his duchess were con- 
gratulating themselves that Jane was beginning to forget her betrothed 
and was overcoming her dislike of Guildford, that accursed betrothed, 
forbidden their house, sprang to madden then now at Sion. And they 
could do nothing but look on and grin to see their plans totter. . . for 
Hertford being there, they feared, must mean that Northumberland had 
no intention of marrying Guildford to Jane, and had been merely 
playing with them cattishly . .. Oooo, hissed Suffolk through his teeth, 
when he had Jane home again he would tickle her with his girdle! 

To make her crime more unpardonable she smiled at the rogue! Yea, 
she who in merriment had usually the soured look of having bitten on a 
rotten tooth was grinning like a petted whore! Her green-brown eyes 
had lost their glaze and her tight lips swelled apart as though for 
kissing, while her ivy-thongs were twisted about Hertford’s holly like 
a woman twisting on her lover. It was disgusting, indecent, appalling! 
And she sang, too! yea, she sang that carnal song, and she kicked her 
legs in the cream cloth-of-gold skirt in the flambeaux-glare! 

“Does it not make you feel young again, your grace,” whispered 
Northumberland, “to see our children merry and lovesome? I never 
knew that your daughter had legs until today.” 

“She has legs, she has legs, yea, legs,” stuttered Suffolk, squint- 
ing with the effort to appear amiable: legs? yea! he’d have her legs 
kicked out of her skirts and her bottom up for a flogging when he got 
her home! “Legs, legs,” he muttered while he trying to remember 
what Northumberland was talking about. “Haven’t they all legs, damn 
them, to cheat a fellow with or to ruin a parent or a husband? Should 
all be lopped, sewn together. . . . Hey, yea, your grace! It is a pretty 
sight.” 

“Very,” smiled Northumberland, “‘so easily, too easily do we forget 
that we also were once young.” 

“T have not forgotten,” croaked Suffolk, running his tongue along 
his lips. 

Lee could he forget it when there were so many metry ladies to 
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watch? their ankles ‘flickering from under skirt-hems, their chests 
gleaming through thin cloth; but no longer could he find pleasure in 
the sight. Whenever he looked for solace at a pretty face, he saw his 
tiny daughter romp with Hertford; then he tried to discover Guildford 
and at last saw him very drunk leering at a dark wench in his arms, 
embracing her with more ardour than the music demanded. 

“Disgusting,” he muttered, “fie on such lechery. What is youth 
doing these days? Lipping in public, tickling for fleas in a lady’s 
bodice. It should not be allowed, by all hell’s army, nay! Has the dog 
forgotten he’s to marry Jane!” 

Guildford had not forgotten and he wished that he could forget. 
Even wine could not make him forget, even this plump little partridge 
with promising eyes and a damp hand-clasp could not make him forget 
that Jane at sight of Hertford had stood as though she were suddenly 
stone, all colour fled a moment from her face only to surge back more 
brightly than he had ever seen it in her cheeks and lips. 

““My Lady Jane,” he had said, “you know, I do believe, the Earl 
of Hertford?” 

She had not answered at first. Stiff and lifeless had she stood, then 
after Hertford had kissed her hands, as though his lips’ touch had 
warmed her awake, she had whispered, ““You...?” 

She had said only You? but never had she spoken that brief word 
to him with such tenderness, with such longing and wonder as though 
she scarcely dared to speak aloud lest she awake from a joyous dream. 
You? she had whispered, lips parting, eyes tender; and to Guildford it 
had been plain that he was forgotten, that all were forgotten, save this 
little fellow whose neck he could have broken in one twist. She loved 
the dog; and Kate had tricked him. Jane had scarcely noticed him but 
without shame had accepted Hertford’s hand when the music had 
struck up for a dance; and prettily they danced together, if a trifle too 
decorously, watching each other all the while as though they dared not 
even blink lest they lose a second of the delight of seeing each other. 

To the cupboard then had Guildford shouldered his way to take 
wine from the butler, but wine was no consolation when hammers of 
his brain were beating in his temples and he could scarcely swallow 
because of the tears in his throat. Now that he had lost Jane he realized 
how tremendously he needed her, life seeming purposeless, a hole in 
the dark with no peace at the end, save death, without her at his side. 
Hertford was not worthy of such a queen. He was small, yet, try though 
he did not to believe it, Guildford not could help but admit that he was 
graceful and had much of his father’s golden beauty. 

And this disaster, this end of dreams, was all to be laid at tiny Kate’s 
account. Never, he felt, had he hated anyone as he hated Kate until he 
glanced up and saw his father smiling at him and knew that—greatest 
of sins though it was—he hated his father even mote. 
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Through the afternoon and into the evening tirelessly they danced 
at Sion like the sinners in the old carol who had dared dance on Christ- 
mas Eve to the horror of the priest who had cursed them for such 
blasphemy, making them dance in penance until, twitching, they 
tried to drop in the snow but could not because their hands, by his 
curse, had rooted together. Although his own son had pleaded with 
him to save at least his daughter, the priest had refused even when the 
lad, trying to pull the girl from the madcap-ring, had snapped off her 
arm like a rotten bough and carried it to the church that their grim 
father might forgo his righteous revenge. But, nay, the priest had said, 
this was their fate for their wickedness, to dance—to dance to hell; 
dance they must, he said, his daughter with the others... . 

That carol from the past, from the days when Rome’s priests had 
ruled England, had lost no meaning now that English priests were the 
masters; dancing and gaiety were still denounced, new parsons, like 
old priests, threatened eternities of fire on a people who turned from 
their God to a god of youth and laughter. Merrily carolled the dancers 
in Sion while, beating his staff on the floor to the music’s time, the 
master of the revels led them in song: 


“Thunder nor lightning had none effect, 
So did God’s mercy them protect, 
But ever they sang the song they wrought:” 
and the dancers trilled: 


“Why stand we here, why go we not?” 


then, hand in hand, they stamped four beats, stamp-stamp, lads and 
lasses twining in and out from under rows of lifted arms: 


“Why stand we here, why go we not?” 
The master answered, still beating with his stick: 

“That same hour that the priest them banned 
In that same hour God loosed each hand 
And icy breaths again burned hot...” 

“Why stand we here, why go we not?” 

“And in the twinkling of an eye 
Into the church then gan them fly, 


Quick as arrow, fast as shot...” 


“Why stand we here, why go we nat?” 
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“Ay,” smiled Northumberland, stretching his long arms as he 
tutned to his duchess, “why sit we here, lady? why go we not? Let us 
show the younglings that we can be spryer than they for all our years.” 

“Leave them in their merriment for a time,” she pleaded. “We'll 
join them later.” aides 

“Why later?” he grumbled, reaching for the wine-jar. “What say 
you, your grace?” 

“T say that many a miserable twain here shall prove three with that 
devil’s tickle,’ muttered Suffolk. “Never did I think to see my own 
child . . . Oh, such naughtiness, your grace, and right before our very 
eyes! I am glad, your grace, to be no longer young and cannot be led 
again into temptations. Youth may have more pleasures to their souls’ 
damnation but age has greater consolations, being nearer toGod.” __ 

“Let them go to it,” laughed Northumberland. “Hot youths make 
willing wives and husbands, and all must wed before long. There are 
mote matriages, your grace, conceived in a dark corner than are made in 
heaven. I have no liking for this tetchy theology which damns the 
dance and gabs of golden calves, forgetting how David danced for the 
love of the Lord; see your child, your grace. Who would have thought 
that a drunkard’s breath in a pipe and dodderer’s fingers on a lute- 
string could bring such roses to her cheeks, and make her capriol in the 
air as though she floated on her skirts! And how she doats on her 
gallant, licking her lips and fluttering her lashes! Who can the fellow 
ber” 

“The Earl of Hertford,” piped Suffolk in a voice that seemed to 
remain half in his belly. “The late Duke of Somerset’s son, your 
grace.” 

“Yes, yea, of course: the lad that she betrothed!” 

“She did not, I swear to you, your grace, it is a lie,” squealed 
Suffolk, “she is betrothed to none! I have forbid the dog my house and 
thought never to see him again so like is he to his late father, and would 
his head were in the sawdust, too, to come like this to dance .. . Can 
he not understand that when I tell him No my daughter, too, means 
No! but nay, these young dogs have no respect for parents and would 
rob them of the fruit they’ve reared as though it were for any rogue’s 
biting that has a tongue to cozen. She is not betrothed, she is no man’s, 
as yet, and you must not listen to gossip, my lord. My love, is that not 
so?” 

“Is what not so?” asked his duchess coldly, pretending not to 
understand although she had listened with care to their talk. 

“That Jane is heart and body free, a very duckling in an egg,” 
crowed her husband. “This imp of Somerset’s is naught to her, is that 
not so? But his grace of Northumberland will not believe me.” 

“Fie,” smiled his duchess, “‘his grace of Northumberland but mocks 
at you, my lord!” 

“Before God, nay, lady!” cried Northumberland. “Who would dare 
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mock at your husband! My own fool would hang tongue-tied and cry 
creak should I ask him, none but my lord being himself worthy of such 
sirreverence.” 

“That is true, that is true,” said Suffolk, “no one will mock at me, 
lady, or he will find worse than he gets and have his backside where his 
face should be, so will I kick him inside out with my wit, that needs no 
whetstone save my tongue. Yea, I have a pretty wit, and am renowned 
for it, as you should know. And that rogue with my Jane shall have the 
edge of it before this night is out.” 

“You do forget, your grace,” said his duchess icily, “that Hertford, 
like yourself, is his grace’s guest here.” 

“Eh? ho...” Suffolk sank into his chair, biting his lip, and fingering 
the gold chain on his breast, he sat in melancholy silence while he 
tried to think of something to say that would crush his lady into wifely 
deference. But the music would not let him think. From the carol, it 
had gambolled into the nimble galliard and his right leg, crossed over 
his left, jerked to its rhythm as though it would spring him out of his 
chair to join the merry-makers; but every time he decided to suggest a 
dance, he saw Hertford who, except in height, was so like his handsome 
father that at a quick glance one might have thought that graves did on 
occasions yawn up their dead; and sight of the youth recalled his folly 
in having agreed to his betrothal which threatened now to destroy his 
own future plans. 

“Come,” cried Northumberland, catching his duchess under the 
armpits and lifting her to her feet, “come, lady, let us show these 
younglings how we danced in Harry’s court! My legs ache for the 
galliard and I would see if I can capriole as high as in my youth. Do 
you remember, love, none then could vault as high as I? I was the 
wonder and the envy of them all. . . particularly when I had you in 
my arms.” 

The duchess blushed and, awkward as a girl, let him hook her little 
finger in his and lead her from the dais. 

“Guildford has scarcely danced all night,” she whispered. “Do you 
think him ill, my lord?” 

“Til of a heart-ache,” said Northumberland grimly. “He has shamed 
us all with his jealousies of a moppet a man would not pluck from a 
dungheap, a hop-o’-my thumb a blind man would scorn in the dark. 
Hey, Guildford!” he cried as he passed the cupboard against which 
his son lounged glowering with a wine-cup at his lips, “‘you have drunk 
enough. Why do you not dance?” 

At sight of his father appearing suddenly from amongst the 
dancers, Guildford almost dropped the cup, and he flushed, ashamed, 
to think how he had been brooding with misery’s complacence and 
making himself a jest for all. 

“Get you to the dance,” said Northumberland. “What is one 
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here in the sullens? You are no son of mine, by God, to fret a wound of 
your own making and not seek revenge for it.” 

“Revenge? Yea,” said Guildford, and he licked his lips, his hand 
reaching for his sword. 

“Not that way, fool,” said his father. ‘““The fellow is your guest... 
Besides, no woman was won by pinking her lover. Have you lost your 
wits?...Ask Robin there. He’ll soon teach you the way... .” 

Guildford was glad to hide his face as Northumberland moved, 
smiling lovingly into his lady’s eyes, amongst the dancers who res- 
pectfully parted, bowing and curtseying, to make way for him, the 
host, who would honour them with a dance. 

“You have angered him,” whispered Robert. “Are you mad that 
for the sake of a girl, and such a girl! you would bring down his wrath 
on you! Grin, fool, though your heart be bursting, grin and skip high, 
and take the first wench you stumble on. Take Mary here. .. .” 

“Nay,” whined the wench beside him, huddling against him. 

“Take her,” said Robert, “and huggle her and kiss her, do what 
what you can with her—and you can do much, I warrant you, for she’s 
no Lutheran but likes the old religions best, the ones that Madam Eve 
sang to the snake... Eh, chub?” 

“You are a beast and a liar,” said the girl, “and T’ll not dance with 
your brother. I don’t like him.” 

“There! all women despise a lover. By losing one, you lose them 
all,” jeered Robert. “And you'll never catch your Lutheran while she 
knows that her only rival’s in a bottle.” 

Close to them, Jane swayed from the crowd; in her snow-gown she 
shone amongst bright colours, and pale as the cloth was her round 
freckled face, save for the golden eyes and the red curls of hair across 
her forehead; and those golden eyes, pointed with light from the 
candle-flames, shone back with minute candles into Hertford’s grey 
eyes while tenderly he leaned over her, his hand in hers. 

Snapping the sword back into the sheath so that the quillons 
grated as if angry at not being used, Guildford threw down his wine- 
cup, ran between the couple and, pushing Hertford back, seized Jane’s 
hand and dragged her to him. 

“O,” she wailed, ‘“O, how could you!” 

“T could do much for you,” he snarled, ‘‘and by God, have done 
much, to bring your lover to you. You will dance with me this once, 
my lady. Come!” 

Loudly thumped the master’s stick on the floor. 

“Hold not up the dance!” he shouted. “Get you off the floor, or 
fame you rogues, skip high. Come, a ruade! my bullies and damsels, 
madeline 

“You cannot disobey,” panted Guildford, grinning and showing his 
teeth. ““Ruade!” he cried, and in obedience, kicked high before him, 
his pointed toes catching Jane between the hips. ““Ruade!” he cried 
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with the master, and gave a second kick behind, having the satisfaction 
of hearing somebody grunt with pain. 

With eyes half-closed as though she were ill, Jane submitted to him 
rather than cause scandal, and daintily she kicked and leaped, holding 

_ her skirt that she might not tear it and show her legs even as high 
as above her ankles. For a wild moment Guildford thought to grip 
those ankles and toss her on her back, but seeing his father leaping 
neat, he restrained the impulse and danced with skill. 

None but his father, renowned for his agility, could leap so high as 
he, clattering his keels together in the air, spinning before his toes 
bounced on the floor, being quit this night of his gout; the other dancers 
watched with awe or envy, according to their sex, to see the cunning 
of those two, father and son, beside whom the other men seemed 
dawdlers who could merely skip. Up and up again, twirling, bounding, 
hands on hips, as though it were a contest between them, Northumber- 
land and Guildford rose above the dancers in the capriole, that goat’s 
leaping, beating their feet like wings shivering together, before the 
music softened, seemed to shy like water caught against a stone, then 
quickened, fingers feathering on strings, bounding on the skin of 
drums, cheeks bubble-bubble while they blew into trumpets, pipes 
and shawns. It was a fast and yet meandering dance and one most 
loved, the galliard, with its beat of five, five paces forward and five 
paces back, retreating, advancing, long limbs of men and the raised 
skirts of ladies lifted in both hands as though to offer a pouch of ait 
withdrawn as fast as it was given, bellies almost touching before the 
music called them back, five paces back, and a leap, heigh-ho, 
clap of heels and the spin of legs, then the pause on the floor to shiver 
on the bones, and again, five paces forward, five paces back.... 

‘J love you,” gasped Guildford when knees and bellies almost met. 

“T hate you, hate you,” hissed Jane, dancing away from him. 

Hate him she might, and that was good, hate being love’s dark 
brother; hate him, yea, anything other than indifference; but even in 
her hate she could not help but recognize his grace superior over 
Hertford’s. Hertford could not spring so high nor so gallantly; 
Hertford could not shake his shoulders, turn his hips and show a leg as 
he could do, his father’s son: nay, his father’s superior! Famed though 
Northumberland might be for his vaulting, Guildford was determined 
to become more famed, and already he knew that he was watched by 
the other dancers, and he gloried in it, forgetting misery and thoughts 
of suicide as his blood heated the wine and made him drunk with the 
exercise. He sweated, grinning, seeing Jane’s round white face, gold- 
dusted with freckles, watching him with arched disdainful brows, 
lips pursed in disapproval; yea, he would get her despite herself, 
despite Hertford and all the saints and even God Himself. . . he 
would have her if he had to beat her, kill her. She would be his: he 

* swote it by all the devils of hell. 
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Softly the music died with a crystal sprinkling of notes from the 
lute, and, gasping, he stood back. i 

“That'll heat you, lady,” he grinned, “I bet you’re sweating, eh? 
and that’ll make you know you’re flesh. You sweat, you smell, you are 
a very woman, and I’ll prove it.” 

“You ate a beast,” she croaked and turned away. 

“Here is your fellow,” he cried, gripping Hertford’s arm and 
dragging him from the cupboard so suddenly that he jerked the wine- 
cup out of his hand. “Which do you choose between us two, 
lady?” 

ey choose my husband,” whispered Jane, shrinking from the many 
people watching. 

“Then I am he,” said Guildford. “Is that not so, fellow?” He 
glared at Hertford who smiled stupidly and knew not where to look. 
“Speak,” he snarled, “‘is this lady mine or yours?” 

Hertford shrugged, staring at the floor. “My lord,” he whispered, 
giggling with embarrassment, “who is there so wise as to call any 
lady his own? Not I, my lord, not I!” 

“There! see your grave lover! He is ashamed to own you.” 

“O,” cried Jane, near to tears, “‘and I am ashamed of you, my lord, 
that you should shame us like this! Have you no fondness for me that 
you must make a fool of me before these gentlemen and ladies. O, fie, 
my lord, it is not kind of you.” 

Everyone was watching them. The great men and their ladies on 
the dais, the packed dancers in the hall waiting for the master of the 
revels to call the next tune, the musicians in their carved gallery 
hurriedly drinking during the pause, all were smiling, listening, al- 
ready in their minds turning the scene to wit that they might babble of 
it to those misfortunate enough not to have been present. Guildford 
saw their grinning faces, men’s bearded faces under flat feathered 
caps, ladies’ white malicious faces framed in jewelled hoods, and he saw 
his father with a forced smile frowning at him; and he felt sick and 
suddenly sober and knew not what next to do. 

Endless seemed that silence which was less than a minute of time 
while the great of England witnessed his humiliation; then at the 
master’s beat, the musicians struck up the brawl—appropriate to the 
occasion, he thought sicklily—and with singles on the left, two on the 
tight, in a figure of eight, the dancers sped off behind their leaders, 
lurching and leaping as though all were struck suddenly drunk. 

“Take her,” said Guildford. 

“But, my lord,” muttered Hertford in a squeaky ingratiating voice, 
“it is your dance, not mine. I’ve danced all evening with the lady.” 

“Take her,” cried Guildford in a voice terrible with rage, glaring 
at him, “take her and be damned to you both.” 

Slinkingly, with an apologetic grin, Hertford took Jane’s hands 
and hurried her into the dance; and while she moved away she did not 
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blink from watching Guildford with such contempt and hatred that he 
shivered. 

Head aching, his limbs like lead, he pushed through the dancers, not 
cating whither he went so long as he could escape that huge yet 
suffocating chamber and Jane’s malevolent glare. But he could not 
escape. Even when he stood in the snow of the cloisters under the 
frosty stars in an indigo sky, alone, with the music like an echo fading 
in the distance, he could not escape her; her tiny ghost, scornful, 
taging, stood beside him, baleful though silent. 

He put out his arms as though to embrace her who was not there, 
and when those arms closed on emptiness, such despair and such a 
feeling of unworthiness surged into his belly that almost he vomited 
while, hands over his face, he wept and shivered as though he had been 
flogged. 


CHAPTER NINE 
EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS 


FAr into the night they danced; and when they tired, they drank, the 
watm wine seeming to run clean through them into their toes so that 
they danced again, then again, and again, until the master of the revels’ 
voice became merely a rasping grunt and fresh musicians had to be 
summoned to replace those nodding over their instruments. 

This was a wicked festival, moaned the good old men, and in 
gloom sat the chaplain with other priests, praying that God should not 
notice and with a thunderbolt of wrath bring to an abrupt end the 
reign of the saints. Christ was forgotten on His birthday while the 
wicked laughed in worship, not of Him, but of pagan holly with berries 
like blood and of ivy, that sly killer, a cunning creeper into the oak of 
orthodoxy, sucking its sap and binding it in a thousand tendrils that 
could never be snapped but which leeched under the bark. In the 
music, in the languorous call of strings, in the blood-thump of drums, 
rub-a-dub, tingling the flesh, in the marrow-turning moan of flutes, 
in the heart-battering shriek of trumpets, Satan called, whipping his 
devotees to lust in the dance, beating from them reason, honesty, fear, 
remorse. Many a man under that influence changed to a beast and barked 
and rolled and spewed; many a maid, now no longer a maid, returned 
star-eyed to the hall with a wet back and with snow like buds in het 
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And he who had been called the good duke, a modern Alcibiades, 
the saints’ chosen to fight the devil in Rome, proved himself no better 
than his fellows; he, too, snapped his fingers and carolled like a dog, 
leaping, bounding. It made the good men weep for shame to see him; 
there were others who laughed and clapped hands, stamping their 
feet, to see the mighty one so brisk, so gay, as spry as a boy in his cava 
orting. Usually grave, silent, and dignified, Northumberland showed 
himself that Christmastide to be no more solemn, nay less solemn, than 
his own children, it being good for the heart now and then to forget 
one’s years, to put aside ambitions and doubts, and to feel young again. 

Higher than most others present could he vault to the music, 
twirling up to clap his heels, then pirouetting gracefully to the floor, 
bowing to his partner before the music swept him again into courtly 
prancing, back arched and belly out. Larger than himself, at times his 
mimicking shadow ran ahead of or behind him when wind shivered 
the torchlights, while sometimes it huddled timidly between his legs 
when statelily he moved in the peacock-pavane. 

Even Jane Grey for once forgot her horror of frivolity, surprised 
out of her composure by suddenly meeting Hertford again, but soon 
much of her pleasure fled when she found Guildford to be no longer 
watching, it seeming futile to smile and tire herself in a dance after the 
audience was gone. Besides, unused to such activity, her thighs grew 
heavy, her lean calves ached and her feet seemed shod with iron; yet 
despite the damage to her soul, she persisted in the dance, squeezing 
Hertford’s hand, because at any moment, she hoped, Guildford might 
return and she did not want him to miss seeing how happy she could 
be when he was away from her. 


Guildford did not return. Wet and shivering, he slunk to his own 
chamber to huddle over the brazier. No candles or rushes did he light, 
but sat in darkness save for the charcoal gleaming wetly under its iron 
mesh, a nest of rubies clamped in copper, hearing faintly the music 
that seemed to come from far distances, fairy music that faded while 
he tried to listen and grew loud only when he thought of other things. 
And almost all things returned to the one thing, Jane. 

Jane. 

He closed his eyes and tried to be calm, telling his noisy heart that 
Jane was one girl only amongst millions and was less valuable than most. 
She was tiny, the crown of her head did not reach to his chin; she was 
lean, and he doubted not that her ladies had not lied to his brothers and 
that undressed she showed little more shape than a boy; she was 
freckled and often her skin was blotched, a defect not uncommon with 
red-haired people, he had noticed, and she had blue shadows under the 
eyes. Indeed, her complexion had not one thing that could commend 
it: blotched, bluish, too white in patches, too shallow in dabs, it 
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suddenly turning unhealthy as a corpse. No man could love such skin, 
yet Guildford longed to touch it... to kiss it, fondle it... . 

Flat on back and front, her breasts were little more a child’s to be 
snapped in one bite; as though a man had between finger and thumb 
pulled up the skin, tweaked the point to a coral flush, then left it in 
disdain: that was her breast, nothing for a man to hold and treasure in 
the lap of his hand, to lift in reverent ecstasy, firm, soft, hard-nippled, 
the most cunningly moulded of all God’s works, His masterpiece, 
turning all men to babyhood again. And Jane’s bosom. . . Pish! none 
of the mother or lover there, not even a promise of fullness. She could 
not suckle a flea. 

What could he praise about her, save her hair, deep dusky red and 
glittering with gold? Hair more precious, softer, more subtle, more 
tartly, richly smelling—violets and woodland-leaves in autumn with 
the freshness of spring herbs and the tang of the earth sweet and sharp— 
than anything rarer spun from silks, woven from insect webs or 
breathed from the earth ... her hair. That, by God’s glory, could he 
score high on the credit side! 

But that alone. . . . Naught else, save mayhap her hazel eyes, large 
and long-lashed. Yet those lashes were pale and dead-white near the 
lids, and the pupils rarely smiled, but brooded behind their glaze of 
soft colour. Her mouth might have been rich had she not, as though 
with spite, compressed it, tightening the lips almost to bloodlessness. 
Her throat was... well, it was a throat, neither to be adored nor to be 
despised, neither too short nor too long. . . . It was a throat, and that 
was all, while her shoulders—he had felt them—were thin-fleshed, 
hard-boned at the corners, and they sunk above the ribs into round 
hollows. Bah! there was naught for a man to gtip, nor on her lean 
arms, nor on her hips—her ladies swore she had none and when he’d 
slapped her, he had felt no springy rump; her legs, what he had seen 
of them to mid-calf, possessed no shape; her feet were small and deli- 
cate, but the instep did not curve sufficiently high. 

What else? Her ears? He had never seen them and had no lust to see 
them. Her hands? Too thin, the bones showed and, like her cheeks, 
were splotched, showing whitely on their pink at a touch. Her teeth? 
Small, white, good. Yea, he could score her teeth on the credit. Her 
nose? Few noses were desirable. What man thought of kissing a lady’s 
nose? There was something almost unpleasant in the thought, some- 
thing unnatural. One laughed at noses but did not worship them. One 
might say that a lady had an impudent nose, a merty nose, a foreign 
nose, a beak, a carrot, a button, a scornful nose, an inquisitive nose, a 
ravenous nose, that her nostrils were hungry or miserable, downcast, 
that they were smudged or seemed scooped as though with a sharp- 
ened fingernail; yet who would make a song to his lady’s nose or to 
his lady’s nostrils? One might love one’s lady’s nose, but it would be 
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in such love, but one would not ache to nuzzle it, pah! one could not 
turn passionate to a nose as one could towards, for example, her eyelids, 
her eyelashes, her eyebrows, or her uptilted upperlip under the channel 
from the nose—there, nose again! making even the kissing-lip seem 
ludicrous! Least of all things in a woman would a lover shout Nose! 
as his battle-cry . . . at such times, one thought of trumpets, of horses’ 
nostrils superciliously curling or rounding back in terror. . ay, 
Jane’s nose was... it was a nose, and that was all to be said for it! It 
was straight—critically one might truthfully say: it was too straight— 
with the faintest dip between the eyes, with no prominent bridge, 
while the nostrils were narrow, vague, too small, melting without 
end to them. 

There in her severed portions lay Jane Grey, disarticulated without 
bias—so he thought—and dismissed as unlovely—apart from her 
coppery hair—tiny, flat-chested, flat-bottomed, lean-shanked; and 
having thus dissected her and tossed the pieces aside as worthless, 
unworthy of so much as a sigh, Guildford sighed, then he groaned 
because in the wink of the charcoal, Jane Grey beckoned him, in the 
moonlight through the edges of the shutters she entered, pale and 
appallingly desirable. Wherever he glanced he felt her presence, he 
breathed it with each breath, and when he licked his dry lips he tasted 
it, feeling her nearness so intensely that almost with surprise he found 
she was not standing by his side and he was alone in this bedchamber 
with the curtained bed behind him empty of all save dreams. 

Like a drunkard who loathes the flavour of the wine yet drinks 
because he cannot stop himself, Guildford raged and knuckled his lips, 
unable to keep his thoughts from Jane. Useless was it any longer to 
try to cure the poison with analysis. Her anatomy, arms, legs, belly, 
back, breast, face, hands, feet, eyes, even her hair, could not explain the 
secret of her desirability. He was bewitched and only the witch herself 
could cure him of the distemper; but she was callous, no woman, a 
walking statue made of books with no understanding of the heart and 
its treacheries ; otherwise she would surely never have made him suffer, 
flouting him before that company in the hall and dancing all the night 
with Hertford only? 

With sudden resolution, that gave him melacholy satisfaction, he 
poured himself a cup of wine, and said, his voice seeming to answer his 
own voice in the echoes, as though, doubled, he stood beside himself: 

“To your happiness, my well-beloved,” and he drank; then turning 
on the stool as though Hertford stood the other side of him, he said: 
“To you, God damn you, sir. Take her before I kill you both.” 


Brave gestures to renounce a wench one has not got may sound 
heroic in the moonlight, magnanimous and noble, when there is only 
the red-eyed fire in the brazier to listen; but in the morning, after wine 


has. knocked one asleep only to knock one retchily awake again, with 
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mockery does the oath return and she who was merely a ghost becomes 
again a woman of flesh the thought of whom is like hot acid in the blood. 

Yet even in the morning when boasts sound hollow indeed, Guild- 
ford swore to keep that oath to surrender Jane Grey to Hertford. 
Unfortunately he had no power to repudiate it, the wench quite 
ostentatiously caring nothing for him, while her wishes were of no 
importance when his father and her father decided whom she must 
marry. Should Guildford reject her—and he swote to reject her—such 
fury would break on him that he dared not consider it, never before 
having disobeyed his godlike father. His sufferings, however, would 
be softened in the satisfactions of martyrdom, and Jane would surely 
then regard him with a gentler eye? A wench could scarcely do other- 
wise after a man had not only sacrificed his love for her but also a throne 
and future greatness; so large a sacrifice deserved at least her tears. Yet 
he wondered: could a girl as cold-hearted as Jane weep for a man? 


Festivities did not cease with that night. Apart from the essential 
if tedious interludes of prayer, there were further days of feasting and 
dancing and frolic. From Sion to Sheen and from Sheen to Sion were 
towed the merrymakers until the guests of both dukes became so 
intermingled that no one was quite certain whose guest was whose or 
where they all slept. Only too miserably did Guildford know where he 
slept: he slept in his own bed, alone; while over the river, in her own 
bed Jane Grey slept, and from what he knew of her he did not doubt 
that she, too, slept alone. 

Whenever possible he avoided her and tried to become interested in 
other ladies, many of whom pleased his eye although none could stir 
his heart. Also, he avoided his father and brothers, fearing the scornful 
rebukes of one and the mockery of the others, and whenever he noticed 
little Kate he looked the other way, his rage being such that he feared 
he might beat her for her duplicity. To his surprise, there showed no 
triumph in her manner, she even seemed apologetic towards him and 
timidly smiled as though wishing to be friends when their glances met. 
Usually, Hertford was dancing with her in the evening, skating or 
tiding with her in daylight, or sitting close beside her in the chapel, 
while Jane would remain by herself and watch them with condescen- 
sion and amused tolerance like an old lady in a young imp’s body. 
Occasionally she danced with Hertford but more often would walk or 
sit, talking, with him; then the youth would lean towards her, gaping 
at her, as though he were a trifle deaf and feared to lose one word of her 
discourse, 

Such lack of enterprise infuriated Guildford. He felt cheated, his 
magnanimity going for naught, that the lad took no advantage of it 
and did not woo her passionately. Ruefully, contemptuously, he 
thought of how he would have used his time had their positions been 


reversed; he’d not have sat like a hen, gobbling her words with pouting 
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beak and upstretched neck; he’d have had horses saddled or a barge 
stowed amongst the rushes, he’d have carried her in his arms as though 
he were a pirate and would have bundled her abroad; and then away 
with her he would have sailed, defying her family and all the lords of 
England to steal her back again. But this milk-hearted Hertford sat 
and gaped and seemed metrier when dancing with Kate or some other 
wench. The fellow was a coward and his behaviour was treachery to 
Amor who favoured a bold spark... yet, on this occasion Amor 
preferred the weakling, contrary to his usual rules, rejecting the strong; 
but was there not another of his rules that might explain this change— 
that rule which ordained that lovers, and particularly ladies, pursued 
the difficult, despising the gallant at their feet for the gallant who turned 
his back. 

Often with his brothers and friends to beguile a winter’s evening 
Guildford had discussed this question, amongst many others dealing 
with love, that tantalizing problem which, the further one unbared it, 
the more mysterious and unfathomable it grew; there had been, apart 
from himself, Ambrose and Robin, his sister Mary and her husband— 
then her betrothed—Hal Sidney and three or four other courtiers with 
their ladies. 

Hal had propounded the question, apparently after a quarrel with 
his sweetheart, with scornful dissection of a lady’s heart while Mary had 
listened with a bitter smile, and Guildford had spoken for the defence. 
Arguing that in this ladies showed their wisdom, being philosophers 
who could not tolerate a riddle in the universe and must have it 
untavelled before they could sleep. Then another lad had said that it 
was an inheritance from Mother Eve who had bequeathed them a 
snake’s tooth which envenomed themselves unless they could poison 
one discourteous enough to ignore them. A lady had answered that 
it proved their sanctity because, like good Christians, they wished to 
convert heretics to love; whereupon Ambrose had laughed and said 
that it proved the opposite, that they were devils never happy unless 
they could damn the innocent in hell’s bottomless pit; and another 
fellow, twisting a ring around his wife’s finger, had said that women 
were birds without feathers who must peck to spoil each berry on a 
bush and never gobble one whole, and the higher the berry the more 
they gaped to kill it because the topmost, most unattainable berry, they 
believed, was neatest heaven: 

Nay, had replied his wife, it was because they were so kind-hearted 
they could not bear to see a man unhappy, and a man unloving must 
be unhappy, poor darling, and therefore in them it was a merit of 
charity, but for men to chase only the difficult was a monstrous sin, 
being pure gluttony, arrogance, jealousy, and a dislike of seeing ladies 
at peace. Then this charity, had grinned another fellow, was like that of 
the man who in putting a farthing into a beggar’s bowl took out 


sixpence, for the lady always received more than she gave. Alas, yea, 
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had groaned a lady, and more than she bargained for with never a bush 
to conceal her shame were she careless. Yet, had said Robin, the point 
remains: ladies were gluttonous for what they could not get, and 
having got it, they soon wearied of it: the fault lay in the eye which 
magnified a flea into a stallion. 

Thus had they wrangled merrily, each in his or her fashion hitting 
at a lover and taking revenge by abusing the beloved in the shape of a 
fantasy. At the time it had seemed sport, but now, finding himself the 
neglected, the question to Guildford had become one to worry him 
awake for many a long night. Because Hertford was forbidden her he 
felt certain Jane desired him, and because himself was at her knees she 
despised him as something worthless, being too easily taken. Often 
had he noticed how couples betrothed from babyhood flinched from 
one another because they knew they had to accept this partner whether 
they wished or no, when had they met by chance most probably they 
might have loved, yea, Amor preferred to fight, liking the briars above 
a clipped field and an ordered garden. In that the poet had been correct 
in his allegory of the Rose... 

Yet what use was argument when he could not act on it? Damned 
in love, betrayed from within, he could only rage and hope that Jane, 
now that Hertford was given her, should weary of him; but it seemed 
that Hertford, so often with the baby Kate, had wearied first; and that, 
to Guildford, seemed incredible. 


One windless night, weary of the dance and of his own false smiling, 
Guildford stole into the cloisters that he might be alone. The cold was 
pleasant, chafing him as though extremes had met and snow gave 
warmth; his cheeks tingling, his hands seeming scaled with fiery ice, he 
walked and turned to see his solitary footprints following him. Clear as 
noon shone the moonlight beating from the snow, with blue-black 
shadows clear-cut, as he watched the bright stars and re-enacted in his 
mind that evening of argument on the question of why one loved, and 
~how one drew a woman into loving, the happy voices returning, the 
laughter, the jests, and as though she were beside him, he heard again 
Marty’s voice crying out that men were beasts who should be kept in 
stables while women ruled the world. 

“Yea,” he muttered to himself, “‘that was no jest. That was what a 
woman wanted. Men harnessed, hobbled, for her pleasure, marriage 
one vast brothel in which a lady chose that she might spur with pain 
the fellow who wanted her least... .” 

He kicked the snow that tufted up and glittered at him, then he 
spat on it, and suddenly saw a flat black plumed head race on the 
white towards him, then stop immediately above the gob. A shadow 
which in its unexpectedness seemed cast by no man but rather thrown 
from the moon, it startled him, while he flushed with shame because 
he had been speaking aloud, thinking himself alone. 
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From the dark cloisters, from between the pillars like ice, Herttord 
stepped towards him into the moonlight. 

“Forgive me, sir,” he said, “if I have stolen on you unawares. ... 

‘What do you want?” asked Guildford, his hand on his sword-grip. 

“One word with you,” said Hertford, and stood a few feet from 
him, his face dark under the cap, his hands loose at his sides. “I have 
hoped before to see you alone,” he said, “that I might thank you for 
your courtesy in asking me to these revels.” 

“Who told you that I asked you?” 

“The Lady Katherine Grey,” he said pleasantly, ignoring the 
harshness in Guildford’s voice. “It was a generous thought and one for 
which I am more grateful than I can tell... .” 

“Tt was not my wish, sir, but at Katherine’s command. ...” 

“Yet you could have refused her. . . . Pray, sir, forget what angers 
you have against my family. Whatever my father may have done, it was 
done honestly—I warrant that—and I cherish his memory, yet I do not 
think that his death calls hatred from me; why then should it make 
the Dudleys hate the Seymours? Whether in his love of the people he 
etred is for God to tell, not us who are human and cannot see beyond 
our passion. I’d not have you think, sir, that I come with apologies, 
explanations; I am proud to be the Duke of Somerset’s eldest son.” 
He stood erect and now his hand rested on his sword. “‘Yet,”’ he said 
softly, “I do confess that it has been lonely for my mother, and for 
me and others of my family. I'll not complain, such chances go with 
greatness, and only the brave can know a tumble; nevertheless, I 
would have you know that these revels have meant much to me. I 
had begun to forget that men could laugh and that ladies could be 
kind, shut in our palace, our riches mostly gone, and no one visiting 
us. Now can I return with memories, and dearest of those memories— 
I speak honestly, sir—is your thought in having asked me here, 
whether prompted by a lady or no, for I doubt not it was not won 
without opposition.” 

“If you think my father opposed my asking you,” said Guildford, 
eying him shrewdly and wondering what favour he sought, “then 
you ate much mistaken. My father bears no malice. Indeed, he loved 
your father, and it was by his wish that he was not condemned for 
treason but for felony.” 

“The end was the same,” sighed Hertford: “the axe. But let’s not 
quarrel on what our fathers said or did. Mine is in heaven and yours is 
great on earth. Let that suffice and do not have us part in enmity.” 

“You are going?” 

“Yes,” said Hertford, “the revels soon must end and I would be no 
welcome guest, I fear, in Sion.” 

“You ate my guest and my guest will be welcome. Do you go 
alone, sir?” 


“Alone? Why, yea, of course, alone!” 
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“You take no lady in your barge? You’ve not conspired bencath 
my father’s roof to run with another guest under your cloak? If not, 
may I say, sir, that you have been dilatory, and worse, ungallant.” 

“T do not understand. .. .” 

“You understand me well enough. Put aside your courtesy, sir, and 
Pll throw mine away. Let us as two men, two rivals, if you wish, speak 
plain together. You love Jane Grey?” 

Silent, a solid shadow, Hertford stood blackly on the snow. 

“Your silence answers for you,” cried Guildford, trembling with 
the desire to strike the fellow into speech. “It was not love of you, nor 
even was it courtesy, that made me ask you here. Perhaps you know, 
perhaps you do not know—and if you do not know I ask you not to 
speak of it but to keep it secret—it has been decided that I marry Jane 
Grey. Hey! but you did not know! I see you start! I thought the 
wench knew of it but perhaps her people have not told her yet. There! 
the secret’s out. Blab if you wish, but I advise you not to.” 

“Td not speak of it,” said Hertford quietly. 

“This being arranged,” said Guildford, his hand still tight on 
his sword-grip as though he itched to draw the blade, “I went to court 
her and I’ll be honest with you. To me she was but a wench, not even a 
pretty wench, an undersized blotch-faced curd with her head stuffed 
with maggots of religion of use to no one save a priest and damnable 
in a woman. But, like the unicorn, quickly she tamed me. This is no 
thing to tell a lady’s betrothed—but I love your wife, sir.” 

“Jane is not my wife,” sighed Hertford, “nor ever will be.” 

“Were you not betrothed, and is that not marriage?” 

“Yea, betrothed; in a way, betrothed.” Hertford kicked at the 
snow and it was a long minute before he answered in a low voice. “But 
there are no witnesses to it save her people; nor did my father give his 
full consent. He was uncertain, fearing that such an alliance might be 
thought presumptuous. He bade me wait . . . and Iam still waiting.” 

“Yet in God’s eyes she is your wife?” 

Hertford shrugged as though that did not matter, God being a 
witness Who kept far from spiritual courts. ne 

“And,” said Guildford, trying to speak without passion and failing 
in the effort, “in Jane’s eyes, too, you are her husband. I have seen 
it. I have watched. The way she looks at you with that calm pro- 
prietorial stare that only a wife dares use, as though you were her 
monkey or her dog. Nay, I meant no insult in that. Such looks are the 
privilege of wives, and I would to God she looked on me like it; but 
pox take it! she looks on me indeed like her dog but like one that has 
fouled the rushes and would be kicked were she not too dainty footed 
for the task. I’ll tell you why I asked you here. Because I wished to see 
you close, to find what was in you that so modest a wench should want 
to marry you, to see... God knows, to see a rival that I might learn to 

‘hate him, mayhap, and to make a mock of him, to degrade him in 
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some fashion that she might turn from him. I know not. What lover 
teads his own heart like a clock? Twelve o’clock and all’s well: look 
to your fire and your bolt! Twelve o’clock, midnight when the blood 
freezes and ghost come alive, with the fire hot and the bolt turned 


out of her heart. That is my heart. I asked you here. . . . No matter, in 
asking you, I’ve lost her whom I never had. Jane is yours, my lord, 
all yours.” 


“My lord,” said Hertford gently, “I did not know you loved 
like this.” 

“T’]l not have your pity, damn you. You have won her and she is 
yours. Take her and begone.” 

“?Tis not so simple as all that,” said Hertford gently. “Come, my 
lord, you will forgive I am certain though I say you’re crazed, all 
lovets being mad as horses in a storm. But even though I loved Jane 
with all my heart, even though she in her modesty were willing to run 
with me, it could never be done. We’d be hunted, jailed, mayhap slain.” 

“What are dangers when one loves!” 

“Mayhap I do not love. . . . My lord, let us walk a little. This 
cold kills gradually and it has reached my thighs. You are warm with 
anger and do not feel it, but I alas! have little nowadays with which 
to heat myself, save brooding on what might have been, and that is 
good for no man. ... Will you not walk a little?” 

Sucking in his bearded underlip, Guildford stood irresolute, afraid 
that by agreeing to walk he accepted a friendship he did not need, 
which, in fact, he repudiated before it was offered. At last, however, he 
compromised with a grunt and strolled moodily at the other’s side 
from one end of the cloisters to the other; as though at a signal, 
together they turned and continued their journey of back and forth 
and forth and back, over the violet snow, the cloisters seeming all the 
quieter for the distant music and stamping and clapping and laughter; 
and as they walked, at each turn it seemed that invisible strollers fell 
into step behind them, further dark footprints churning the snow to 
watery black until a path was worn as though an army had marched 
there. 

Unable to bear that silence any longer broken by their pad of the 
feet and the squeak of snow, Guildford said suddenly: “Well, sir, I am 
waiting. You asked me to walk and I am walking. What have you to 
say to me?” 

“Tt is difficult to say,” murmured Hertford, watching his own feet 
as though it were most important to see where each step fell. “I’d 
decry no man’s love, God forbid! and I am fond of Jane. .. .” 

“You mean: you love her!” 

“No,” said Hertford slowly, “I do not love her.” 

“Not... not... 2?” It was not true, it could not be true: “You 
don’t love: her?” Guildford cried, amazed. “What do you mean? 


you don’t love her!” 
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“I mean, my lord, exactly what I say,” smiled Hertford. “I do not 
love Jane Grey. I am honest with you: I am fond of her but she 
frightens me. I’m not at ease with her. No man wants a wife wiser 
than himself, and I’m no scholar though I love God. Should we marry 
it’d seem to me unnatural, as if she were the husband and I the wife. 
I prefer little Kate who likes laughter more than books.” 

“Kate! she’s a child!” 

“A wise and pleasant child. She’s over twelve and of lawful age 
for matriage although it’s customary, as you know, to dally a few years 
before bedding that she be fitter to carry a child’s weight; but I’m in 
no haste. I merely say that of the two, I’d rather Kate.” 

Even now Guildford could not believe this tale. He did not want to 
believe it if only because it was a slight on his beloved to have her 
sister preferred above her; besides, he had wrought himself into 
a fit of martyrdom and did not wish to see himself less generous than 
Hertford. 

“You'll never marry Kate,” he muttered with gloomy satisfaction, 
“no more than I will marry Jane.” 

“Nay,” said Hertford quietly, “I know I am a ruined man, but ’ll 
not despair, for I am young and others before me have risen high after 
their fathers have been beheaded. Why! in this chop-chopping England 
of ours ’tis almost a patent of nobility to say that your dad died under 
the axe. Your granddad died of that distemper, and he was wise and 
good, if grasping, I’ve been told.” 

“He was a lawyer,” said Guildford scornfully, “‘and I know little 
about him save what my father’s told me, but he has a book of his, 
The Tree of Commonwealth or some such name which some day perhaps 
Pll read. But like your father, he is dead, while we two are alive and, 
as you say, our future lies before us. This night I am a great man’s son, 
my father rules the nation, as only a few years since your father ruled it. 
In time I might even become a king, or I might die in a kennel, head- 
less, alone, my blood licked up by dogs and my eyes in a bird’s crop. 
Up there in the sky our future’s written, but I’ve no skill to read it. 
Who knows but that our two stars might be walking there together 
now as we talk and walk this garden? And we know not what they 
plot for us—crowns, dukedoms, wives, old age, mayhap a stab in the 
back, or the axe on Tower Hill!” 

“Tt is best not to know,” muttered Hertford, shivering. 

“Yet I would like to know. Would I be in such a fever for a wench 
if I could read her fate in the stars and know that I was doomed for 
her lap?” 

Seeming to pant with light, the stars looked down at them out of a 
cloudless sky, Guildford’s star amongst them, his and Jane’s and 
Hertford’s and Kate’s; and both lads held their breath as they stared 
up, feeling tiny and unimportant under that heavenly pasture sewn 


“by destiny. Had they the key to unlock those secrets what, they 
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wondered, might they find? And neither doubted that their future, if 
frightening, was woven of wonderful stuffs. Love, they read there, 
matital content and shining children at their knees; and each saw him- 
self greater than his own father, each saw himself crowned, with 
thousands bowing before him at a nod. Yet even in the wonder of that 
dream they could not forget the dark alternatives: hatred and barren 
tailing wives, poverty and scorn, death on Tower Hill or years inside a 
jail. Yet neither faltered in his secret ambitions; neither would have 
chosen, had the angels stood with the offer before them, a life of peace 
far from court and plotting. Could they not live drunk on ambition 
they would readily have died, life being useless without passion. Even 
hatred was preferable to disinterest, hatred was honourable, proof of 
your greatness, and no knight flinched from rousing it. Only from dis- 
honour, poverty, self-pity, cowardice or obscurity could a gentleman 
shrink. So long as the world watched, so long as the stage was set on 
high places, the moral role enacted was of small importance, whether 
the villain or the hero did not matter, nothing mattering except 
fame won in either God’s or the devil’s army. 

“See!” whispered Hertford, gripping Guildford’s arm. “See there! 
2 ‘tat is falling!” 

Out of its socket it fell, streaking down the purple wastes, past 
other stars that did not blanch their flickering but shone as imperturb- 
ably as ever; down fell that star to vanish abruptly as though a huge 
dark hand clenched on it and buried it. 

“At least,” said Guildford, forcing a smile, “it was not our star, 
brother. We yet shine up there as bright as ever.” 3 

“Yea,” murmured Hertford, licking his lips, “and for how long, 
my lord, I wonder?” 


Forgetting even the cold in the delight of talking about themselves, 
Guildford and Hertford walked and talked under the stars; and after 
the first embarrassment passed became friendly, helped by the moon- 
light which turned them into impersonal forms, images of friendship, 
and each was surprised to find how close-attuned were their thoughts. 
Hertford was a little the elder, and under his fathet’s misfortune, he 
had learned to weigh good fortune with distrust, yet he was young 
enough to feel assured of future greatness; and Guildford had never 
doubted that he had been marked especially to achieve some Grail 
which would make him renowned in chronicles forever. 

Mainly they talked of love, and sighed to find that their sufferings 
were alike, Hertford having loved a lady whose name he discreetly 
did not mention, while Guildford gloried in at last having a confidant 
who would not scoff at mention of Jane Grey. The golden weight of 
that love had long oppressed him under his father’s scorn and his 
brothers’ mockery. Like a Christian amongst heretics he had been 


forced to worship alone in the catacombs of his heart, and now into 
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the open with pride could he catalogue his feelings and sigh before the 
mystery of desire. Hertford did not jeer and although he spoke little, 
in his silence there was sympathy, for in his fashion he also loved Jane, 
if with no urge to fondle her; and without bitterness, though with a 
twitch now and then of jealousy, he compared himself with Guildford. 

Under a year ago, on January 22, 1552, his fatheron Tower Hill 
had looked his last on life, victim of Guildford’s father’s hate; but that 
sad ghost brought to the son no wish for vengeance. So many men, 
good and wicked men, had been executed that had their sons harboured 
hatred, few in England could have sat at table together; there was blood 
on all their hands. 

Pity was weakness, regrets were ungentlemanly. In the fight for 
power each must take his chance and some must be destroyed; since 
Lancastrian Henry IV had seized the crown and murdered the king, it 
had not seemed impossible for any great man to imitate him. Hertford 
looked back on chronicles, saw how that Henry’s son had slain the 
Earl of March, a Yorkist, and how that fifth Henry’s son in his turn 
had been slain by Yorkists who had then slain others until in the bloody 
battles the Tudors had seized their chance and killed all those that 
remained of royal and,therefore dangerous blood. 

Again was the crown spinning high and heads were bobbing up 
to fit it around the dying king. In that scramble, his father, having 
been the brother of a dead queen, had reached highest, only for 
Northumberland to strike him down, and now Northumberland 
remained highest of all with Jane, Elizabeth, Margaret and Mary each 
pawns to be used by him. That in time the heavens would destroy 
him too, Hertford did not doubt, the stars being malicious and liking 
to lift men only to break them when they believed they had strutted 
sufficiently in their brief glory. Mayhap then would come his turn... . 
Meanwhile he rested in the shadows, a spider, he considered himself, 
waiting in a web for the flies to be eaten. Let Guildford have Jane Grey, 
let on him fall the future, and should he fail and die, himself would 
then be waiting; or should Guildford’s father succeed, then he would 
marry Kate and be next in succession. 

“T have,” said he, “your good will, sir, in wooing Kate?” 

“Yea, yea, you must have Kate,” cried Guildford as though he 
were already king distributing women as largesse. ‘““We will be brothers, 
we will not hate like our fathers. There is enough to share without our 
killing for it. I will have Jane and Jane will be the queen; you will have 
Kate and you will be my brother. We shall share all together and unite 
again our two families. With the Dudleys and the Seymouts one, none 
could stand against us. I must read my grandfathet’s book that I might 
be instructed on how to govern. ... But O! I have forgotten! Jane will 
never have me!” 

“She will have you,” smiled Hertford, “if her parents and your 
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“But I want her... not like that. Iam a fool, Hertford, I want too 
much, I know, but even crowns seem small to me compared to her. 
Would I could hear her say I Jove you! But she’d never say it, nay! And 
what weight is a crown when you embrace hatred in your bed?” 

“She’ll learn to love you. She is young and her head’s filled with 
old men’s notions. As yet, she does not understand the treasure of 
her body but once that’s shown to her, why, lad, she’ll quickly forget 
God to find Him again in you. That is a woman’s way, to put her 
husband above everything.” 

“I fear she has no heart... . 

“Only because it’s not yet been tickled. Would I were in your 
shoes and had my lady parcelled for me! I’d care not a scab for what 
she said, trusting in myself to make her love me.” 

“You know her best. Come, tell me, which would be the quickest 
way to her heart, think you?” 

“Through her body only. She’s so crusted with learning that words 
can never reach her.” 

“Then I should wait, think you?” 

“And I will be your Pandarus. Your hand, brother, that the Sey- 
mours and the Dudleys can swear love again; now, let’s return to 
battle in the music. As allies, we’ll storm her citadel. ... And when 
you have her, you'll not forget me and my Kate?” 

“Kate is yours!” cried Guildford. “On my knightly word, I swear 
it!” 

Hands clasped, they kissed, then side by side, heads up, beards 
out, they swaggered to the hall; into the music bustling louder at each 
step, as though it had been muted and now suddenly urgently called 
to them, they strolled, and with a falsely casual air, glanced through the 
screens at the bright tangle of noisy men and women dancing and 
singing around the fire. 
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Guildford took Kate and Hertford took Jane; and they winked, a 
pair of Pandaruses, before they swept their partners into the dance. 

“He loves you,” whispered Guildford. 

Kate caught her breath and gaped into his eyes. She had expected 
recriminations for having tricked him into inviting Hertford to the 
revels; instead, he smiled and told her Hertford loved her! Calmly he 
told her, almost casually, as though this were not the most bewildering, 
exciting and improbable thing Kate had ever heard. In her amazement 
she scarcely dared to breathe, and flushed—it seemed to her from toes 
to scalp—gaping up at him, until gradually, as though from a cosy 
dream she awoke to cold reality, she shivered at her heart’s treachery 
and felt sick because she did not know what Jane would say. 

Jane, too, was trembling, but not with delight; she, too, dared not 
speak, but not for happiness; she, too, shivered and felt cold and sick, 


but with horror at man’s baseness while Hertford whispered that 
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Guildford loved her. Casually he said it: a bawd who did not seem 
to realize that he trafficked in souls, giving her to a rival, urging her to 
what was, after all, spiritual adultery. Biting her lips, she looked down 
through her lashes and raised her brows, distending her tiny nostrils as 
though Hertford stank, being too appalled even to protest. 

Kate said, “No, O, no,” but not in protest; she whispered “No,” 
in a low voice as though she were in church. “O, no, you mustn’t...” 
she said. “No... you're lying... you mustn’t say such things to 
mer mi? 
“But yea,” grinned Guildford, “yea, and he whispered into her 
hair while she blushed and choked and giggled and knew not where to 
turn until she saw her sister pass with red cheeks and tight lips, giving 
her one threatening glance through lowered eyelids, such a glance of 
murder that Kate could scarcely believe so gentle a girl could look so 
fierce; then she stammered into silence and felt herself a wicked woman, 
a thief of love, who would suffer damnably for having felt so merry in 
another’s loss. 


““You have been to me the truest friend,” said Guildford when not 
long before dawn he and Hertford parted for bed. “‘Jane’s in a most 
tremendous rage and never spoke to me once.” He laughed. ‘“That is 
to the good,” he said, “anything is to the good that makes her human. 
For the first time she has looked on me as a man; the next step will be 
to twist her anger into love; and for her pride’s sake she will need 
mes’ 

“T, too,” smiled Hertford, “must thank you, hinny. Only fear of 
Jane’s displeasure gagged Kate from her Yea; but like you, I can wait. 
Once you have Jane, my difficulties will be over.” 

“And mine,” laughed Guildford, “will begin; but they are diffi- 
culties I hurry to welcome. Hey! but the taming when I have her 
alone will be full compensation for all the hell she’s given me; then she 
can cty and howl for help . . . and nobody will answer. But I’ll be 
gentle with her and will woo her into loving me if it takes me years.” 

“Tt will not take one night,” smiled Hertford, “‘or mayhap two. ...” 

“And I will have a lifetime of nights with her! The longer the delay 
the sharper the pleasure in the end. May God go with you, Hertford!” 

“And with you, my lord.” 


Soon would rise the new year, 15533 only a few days off, that year of 
miracles; and to Guildford it was as though he were being born again, 
awakening to a future of endless delight in the conquered arms of Jane. 
The king could not live much longer. Coughing until he bled, pale- 
skinned, weak-limbed, he was wasting for the grave; and on his death, 
swords would be drawn for the crown. Guildford did not doubt that 
that crown would fall to him through his queen; how could he doubt 


that when his father would act as his guide? Whatever his father 
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desited he would attain, in all England there being no man to equal 
him. 

He would be king, crowed Guildford, and Jane would be his 
queen; and queenship would soon change her from a child of books 
into a woman no longer able to hide from the world in contemplation. 
And for this happiness, he had Hertford to thank; without his realizing 
it, Hertford, his friend, had been the rival sealing her lips, Hertford 
had been the husband to whom in secret she had clung, and now no 
longer could she call on him. That betrothal was broken and she was 
free; and he was free to marry her; and Hertford was free to marry 
Katosan 

He laughed aloud to think that anybody should ever want to marry 
Kate. 


In his chamber far from Guildford, while carefully he undressed and 
laid his clothes neatly folded on a stool, Hertford whistled softly, 
frowning, head on one side as though he listened for a ghost; but there 
was nothing for him to hear save the sighing of the wind in the bare 
trees, and there was little to be seen when he wiped the window and 
looked out on a fiercely moonlit world of violet snow with, over the 
river, a quiver of yellow lights from the palace of Sheen in which the 
Suffolks with their guests and retainers were, like himself, preparing 
for bed. Yet he kept his fair head cocked as though listening, a habit he 
had lately acquired, without his realizing it, in his mother’s almost 
empty palace on the Strand. So few visited there since his father’s 
beheading, that at the least sound he became alert, expectant of he knew 
not what summons to take him from his mother, his sister and his 
brothers, to whom he was now the family’s head. 

This night after leaving Guildford, for the first time since his 
father’s execution, Hertford could stand erect and lift his beard and 
smile with the stirring of hope in a braver future. At last he had been 
given his rightful place as the equal of other great men; the greatest 
of his father’s enemies, Northumberland, had entertained him as a 
guest, and after that others would find courage to visit him and to speak 
graciously to his mother. At first he had believed the invitation had 
come from his sister, Warwick’s wife, but on meeting Anne again 
quickly he had realized how powerless she was in that household; with 
difficulty at times had he restrained his anger, seeing the half-con- 
cealed discourtesy with which she was treated, being barely tolerated 
like a poor relation. That was bad conscience; yea, in her the Dudleys 
saw their victim walk again in youth and beauty and realized that the 
shedding of one man’s blood did not dry up the stream. Him they had 
not dared treat with similar disrespect, for he wore a sword, but Anne 
was a woman, imprisoned in marriage, and she could do nothing lest in 
their hatred they combined to ruin her, divorces nowadays being not 


difficult to attain when witnesses to adultery could be easily bought. 
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Schooled in adversity to smile while his heart burned with anger, 
to speak gently while he raged to kill, Hertford had pretended not to 
notice her neglect, but now that he was alone, he could spit, the floor 
being Dudley property, and swear that should the balance shift again, 
the Dudleys down and the Seymours up, he would soon have the 
family at Anne’s feet. But he was patient, troubles and fears had taught 
him patience, and he intended to step warily, antagonizing no one, 
winning all to like and never to fear him, until his opportunity arrived 
and he would strike and show that even in fortune’s downward swing 
the Seymours had not bartered away their pride but had fed it secretly. 
And he had an ally now in Guildford. 

That foolish lad, impossible to hate him, impossible to think of him 
without a pitying smile which, had he seen it, would have brought his 
sword quick from its sheath. Alone, peering through the wet glass at 
the moonlight, Hertford could smile with faint scorn that one who, 
under his father’s cloak, might yet be king should moan because a 
bloodless sprite like Jane Grey mocked him. With his beauty, his 
wealth, his youth, his position, Guildford could have taken almost 
any court-lady, beautiful women of birth almost equal to Jane’s, yet 
he chose her, this creature more boy than girl, stuffed with book- 
learning, atrogant as only the self-effacing can be arrogant, chaste in 
mind because she was incapable of passion, and with a body and face 
which could, he had before believed, stir no man to longing. Love 
often went by contrarities, however; did not philosophers argue that all 
life was a pull of opposites: God against the devil, love against hate, 
beauty against ugliness? and here seemed proof of it. 

Yet, Hertford wondered, had Jane been willing, would Guildford 
have been so eager? The lad had confessed that at first he had looked 
at her with disdain and that love had ripened only when, to his amaze- 
ment, he learned that she despised him; after his many easy successes, 
this baulk had touched his pride and vanity, and not his love, as he 
believed. And after marriage... Hertford smiled... Ah! after marriage 
the awakening would be rapid, the child once possessed ceasing to be 
a woman, the fruit once tasted turning sour, and he would be amazed 
that he could ever have dreamed of such a wife, so amorously tedious, 
so inexperienced and with no itch to learn, a sermon in bony flesh with 
her precise and slightly nasal voice—that accent learned from preachers’ 
intonation—to madden him. 

That awakening must come, but for the present the lad was crazed 
with baffled vanity and could be used before his temper cooled. Gladly 
did Hertford surrender Jane to him. That alliance he had accepted with 
neither disgust nor desire, but as something faintly unpleasant to which 
he must submit for the family’s sake, and when, after his father’s death, 
he had realized that it would never come about, with relief had he 
shrugged the dark dream aside, only regretting that with her went all 


hopes of kingship. Yet now was given him a happier choice. Let 
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Guildford take the virtuous minikin and with her encounter all dangers 
in the battle for the throne while he would be his brother, safe as Kate’s 
husband, whom none would wish to kill. And when he considered it 
and in his mind placed the sisters side by side, Hertford preferred Kate. 
As yet she was only a child and her shape promised no more flesh than 
her sister, always would she be stunted, but she had a merry eye and a 
sharp wit. Away from Jane’s dampening influence of holiness, she 
would, he felt certain, prove a gay wife and an eager lover. Yea, he was 
the fortunate one; only he feared that the rest of the Dudleys would 
not like the marriage and might thwart it. 

Well, should that happen, he would be no worse off. He would merely 
have to wait again, and to him who waited long enough, there must fall 
some time some fruit into his lap. Meanwhile, it was pleasant to live in 
luxury, if only for a while, and to forget the silent palace on the Strand; 
when fortune’s wheel spun down, it did one a good service in revealing 
the value of small things. Because soon he would be leaving Richmond, 
the keener was his delight in its luxuries and its gaiety; and he smiled 
when he recalled Jane’s fury which she had not been able to conceal 
under her air of passive gravity. Perhaps the wench actually loved 
him? He had not considered that. Mayhap this moment she lay weeping, 
crying out his name, biting the pillow in place of him. That was a 
delightful thought. It made Hertford laugh, for after all, what subtler 
flattery could a man desire, particularly one in fortune’s trough, than 
to have a wench whom all considered a rock of chastity melting with 
jealousy and hate because she could not marry him? 

He blew a kiss over the river towards the bright lights in Sheen, 
and, chuckling, tossed off his nightgown before leaping into bed, ready 
for sleep, with a contentment he had not known for years to think that 
Jane might at that very moment be sobbing inside her bedcurtains 
because of him. 


Jane did not sob because she would not have the woman sleeping 
at her bedfoot know how she suffered; yet sobs rasped in her throat and 
hurt behind her eyes. Not for loss of Hertford did she lament, but for 
man’s wickedness that he could forget his troth sworn before God. 
Let him try to forget: he could not escape; that troth had been plighted 
and should Hertford marry another woman he would commit a 
heinous sin for which God would sentence him to centuries of fire. 
Kate, too, would suffer for her treachery. Instead of shuddering from 
that suggestion of adultery—for adultery it was in heaven’s sight— 
she had not even attempted to conceal her happiness in it. Like a 
whore had she smirked and sinfully smouched him, licking her lips 
after the kiss as though she had sucked a sugarplum. Her youth might 
be called in excuse when the recording angel totted her account, 
but she was over twelve and she knew the commandments, she had 
been wisely instructed—Jane herself had instructed her—on all the 


innumerable sins she must avoid; and high amongst them, not far 
below taking the name of the Lord in vain, shone that sin of adultery. 
Worse than concupiscence, adultery; and worse than common adultery, 
to steal your own sister’s husband... . 

The tremendous wickedness of such a deed appalled Jane until she 
burned as though she could already feel the fires being stoked for Kate, 
and within her head a great weight rolled, dragging pain with it, from 
temple to temple. On her, the sensitive one, Christ’s bride, fell his 
displeasure, she being to blame in not having protected Kate from 
temptation; but she’d not suffer that blame again, she swore... Kate 
would be given no opportunities of finding a devil in Hertford a 
second time. For the poor foolish thing’s own good, Jane swore to 
watch her and keep her from all temptations; then mayhap God would 
forgive them both and make certain that Hertford suffered as he 
deserved; and ten thousand years in hell would scarcely be sufficient 
for his double-sinning, his breaking of his oath to her and his carnal 
cajoling of Kate. 
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Part Two 
THE AWAKENING 


CHAPTER TEN 
THE’ CURTAIN® RISES 


HiGu overall shone the star of John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
as the spting of 1553 approached; he looked behind him and he was 
content, he looked before him and he was unafraid. Nothing could 
hurt him now, no conspiracy could overthrow him who held in his 
hands the government of England. Those whom he could not shake 
with fear to worship, he bribed, and although the realm might be in 
poverty, the ragged people hungry for bread, there was yet wealth that 
he could dig. The bishops and peers had howled, they had pleaded, 
but he had not listened when he had carried through parliament a 
statute ordering the destruction of all statues and paintings remaining in 
the churches, save those raised to honour the monument of any king, 
prince or nobleman who had not the reputation of a saint; for he would 
permit nothing to remain in the memory of those false idols, the 
saints, who had been merely men like himself. But more valuable than 
idols to him were church-ornaments, of which Somerset, to protect 
them, had had drawn up an inventory of everything that remained; 
therefore it was simple for Northumberland to seize them as nothing 
could be hidden from his collectors. Gold and silver plate, jewels and 
sacerdotal vestments, banners and furniture, candelabra, candlesticks, 
crosses, bells, chrismatories, pyxes, monstrances, chasubles and copes, 
carpets, cushions—everything he had taken from the churches and 
brought to him to be inventried for, he declared, his royal highness’s use. 

Yet little reached the exchequer. Some things vanished on the way. 
Mayhap the rats had gobbled them, mayhap Satan himself had seized 
such unholy objects made of gold or silver; and certainly the royal 
council-table proved itself a marvellous melting-pot, what reached it 
rately appeating again, although one might, wete one of a suspicious 
nature, suspect the incense-smell on a lady’s gown or think those 
bed-curtains or those cushions remarkably similar to something you 
had seen somewhere in some church; and who would refuse to drink 
good wine should his cup resemble a chalice? 

Much that Somerset had taken he had spent to defend the realm, but 
Northumberland was more loyal to his friends, and for small token- 


sums he sold church-property to those he did not trust or who seemed 
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still to hanker after the old religion. With the church’s gold in their 
pouches, they could scarcely fight for her return: that would have 
meant they would have had to surrender what they had taken, and few 
men will draw a sword that might slice open their own money-bags. 

When churchmen raged, Northumberland reminded them that all 
was vanity—vanity those images, those plates, those banners, those 
vestments; and as vanities, they were displeasing unto the Lord. 
Cranmer chafed to see the wealth of his church vanish, but he was 
merely an archbishop and, raising his eyebrows, Northumberland had 
but casually to mention what might happen should the Romans return. 
Fires would then be lit and a Canterbury archbishop should roast well. 
Into disgrace went Cranmer to be slighted whenever he appeared at court, 
gentlemen not liking to be told that they carried Christ in their pouches 
and ate Him on gold dishes out of a church. Gloomily, Bishop Latimer 
who had long raged against a corrupt, idle and luxurious priesthood 
saw instead a church of poverty and sighed to see poor priests in rich 
parishes starving on a few marks a year, insufficient to buy them the 
books they needed or, in friendship, to offer a neighbour a drink. Yea, 
he cried, it was wickedness to make of the yeomanry slavery and of the 
clergy shavery. ““We of the clergy,” he sighed, “had too much, but 
that is taken away and we have too little.” Too little for themselves 
and, now that they were permitted to marry, far too little for their 
wives and children so that many had to turn their hands to carpentry 
or they kept alehouses that they might not starve. 

In parliament, Northumberland, raging, cried that the bishops must 
put a stop to those of their clergy who dared denounce the taking of the 
church’s immoral wealth; it was, he cried, a scandalous thing likely to 
foment disorder and sedition. 

But laws and great men’s shouting could not stifle the whispers of 
the hungry, while poor priests recalled, sighing, another poor priest, 
one John Ball, who, centuries before, had called on the people and had 
led them against their masters. . .. But John Ball had died horribly, and 
few were there who wished to imitate such a fate; besides, cleft between 
loyalties, they feared lest revolt, far from returning them their rights, 
would bting instead the papists back; then either way they would die, 
and it were better to starve than to burn. 

Debased it seemed beyond hope of saving, minted money was little 
use to Northumberland. Luxuries he loved, the outward show of 
power—jewels, velvets and satins, Turkey carpets for his tables, cloth- 
of-gold garments to wear, gold plate from which to eat, gold cups 
from which to dtink—and only the chutch could supply him; but 
squeeze though he did, he was squeezing the churches dry. Roar and 
bully though he did, he could not make the clergy find more wealth; he 
fined them because, he swore, they were not sufficiently hot in the 
reformed faith, and he fined them when he translated them to a higher 


see; personally he visited frightened prelates that he might see how they 
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ate, what wines they drank, what plate they used. Huge, dark and 
frowning he would sit at their tables, counting each mouthful, clenching 
his fists and demanding more, more. ... A hint that he thought them 
recrusants, a threat of their dispossession, and somehow something 
more was always found... but never enough... . never, never enough 
for the Dudleys who loved luxury, and for the friends they must buy to 
support them. 

Besides, not only greed of money spurred Northumberland. His 
frowning face he kept for the priesthood and the merchants, his smiles 
he kept for the nobles, but when alone with the stars he sat unmasked 
before himself and could laugh to think that the papists cursed him for 
a Lutheran, and the Lutherans cursed him for his rapacity, when neither 
faith troubled him who had been reared devoutly as a Roman. His 
faith lay in the stars, his religious zeal was spurred not by love of any 
particular belief, but because he knew that soon the king must die, and 
before the king died he must break the papists lest they rise against 
him under Mary. Carefully had he made bishops of those most furious 
in reform, carefully had he bought the doubtful nobles to his cause, 
carefully had he destroyed any who might yet linger towards Rome. 
He would, he swore, have the nation protestant and united if only by 
fear. Then he would make Jane Grey queen and through Guildford he 
would rule. 


There was little time left him now in which to work. Whenever he 
visited the king, he blanched to find him so ill, coughing and greeny- 
coloured, his neck almost too weak to support the head. And he raged 
to think that he must use an ambitious weakling like Suffolk and a son 
whom he no longer trusted. Nowadays, Guildford rarely laughed, he 
rarely strutted, and had almost lost his fondness for gay clothes. He had 
become devout and studious as though, like a cat’s, Jane’s breath had 
sickened him. 

“Why do you not tead my Machiavelli?”? demanded his father. “It 
was Cromwell’s copy. And here’s that wise work by my father on 
government. They'll net you richer returns than a dozen sermons.” 

Bound in new vellum, this copy of John Dudley’s Tree of Common- 
wealth had been written by William Honnyng, clerk of the privy 
council, that he might return thanks to Northumberland for having 
reinstated him after his disgrace. In that clerkly hand the book made no 
easy teading and Guildford, try to concentrate though he did, often 
he found his thoughts wandering from the text while he yawned; and 
when his thoughts began to wander inevitably they wandered to the 
memory of Jane. Then no longer did he yawn but sat in unhappy 
dreams, tormented because she scorned him still and he could find no 
way into her heart, Far from progressing since the Christmas revels, he 
had slid back, even Kate now avoiding him and rarely answering when 
he spoke to her. In robbing Jane of Hertford, he had made, if possible, 
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her heart more stony towards him instead of warming it as he had 
hoped. 

Yet he refused to despair, relying on the heat of his desite to 
quicken her when she found further retreat impossible; after she 
became his wife she would have no arguments with which to counter 
his pleading, to deny him then would be disobedience which could be 
quelled with a whip, and ecclesiastical courts would uphold his rights 
to take and use her as his property, his will becoming her will, his 
wishes her wishes, his lusts her lusts. 

“Bone of my bone,” he whispered, trembling, “flesh of my flesh...” 

Besides, queenship would rapidly make her forget her dreams of 
sainthood; no woman for long could hold out against the dazzle of 
power, the sceptre in her hand, the crown on her head, royalty’s 
furred robes about her shoulders, and a kingdom of men kneeling, her 
subjects, at her feet. Even Jane’s philosophic steel would break before 
that glory and she would exult in being a woman giddied with 
authority, captivated by tyrany’s satisfactions in seeing others tremble 
and blanch at a look, in knowing that she held this man’s, that woman’s 
future, life or death, poverty or wealth, curled on her tongue. Even 
more than men, women, being themselves weak-bodied and long- 
oppressed, were avid of despotism, never remaining satisfied until they 
had made the bed their throne and their husband, no matter how 
humble his trade, a king enslaved in their arms. From their treacherous 
feet to their crafty minds, old Chaucer had known them well, and he 
had made his Wife of Bath, that wise and most experienced lady say: 


Wommen desyren to have sovereyntee 
As wel over hir housbond as hir love, 
And for to been in maistrie him above ; 
This is your moste desyr... 


But, hey! he must not think of Chaucer when he had serious works 
to study: Machiavelli and his grandfather’s book . . . and tedious indeed 
did he find his grandfather’s book, marvelling only that a man under 
sentence of death in the Tower could have written not only with no 
rancour but with wit and irony, apologizing that he should presume to 
instruct, his “own life being so wicked, as is openly known”. And in 
his discourse only slightly, and then slightingly, did he mention 
love, dismissing it with such contempt that, although his meaning was 
plain, the sense became hidden in a maze of words. 

Laboriously forming each word with his lips, Guildford read again 
and again that passage, and afterwards, each time he groaned in his 
bewilderment, cursing Master Honnyng whose copying must be at 
fault; for what was he to make of this——? 


“For the delectacion of the fleasshe a man may watche, fast long, 
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ot kepe slender diatt that yt shall not greatly truble hym: to the 
other”—that was to say, to lust after the proud vanities of the 
world—‘‘it will nothing prevaile. For the fleasshe, if yt be a man 
that may marie, ler hym take a wife: he may vse hur so that percase 
he shall haue no greate delectacion nether in hur nor in any other, 
and the yong weddyd wyves for see not greatly to bring ther 
husbandes into yt case. It is but a folie to fulfill there appetites. 
Better it were the wif to lack a tyme, or twentie, then the husband 
to be comberyd with a quartance by one year or two, and speciallie 
if it come yt waie it is perillous to cute.” 


From which confused advice Guildford could pluck no gold, save 
that his righteous grandfather had apparently been of St. Paul’s mind 
that it was better to marry than to go to hell, while he seemed to con- 
sider wedlock only as an infallible cure for lust. It was a cure which 
Guildford, tossing aside the book that he might dream, craved like a 
poisoned rat bleating for its hole in which to die—he being assured 
that such a death must lead to very heaven. 

Before in Jane he found that death—or rather, to his thinking, that 
tebitth to paradise—he had to chew for months the bit of his im- 
patience while waiting for his father to sound the re-cheat, the call to the 
hounds, that he might know that at last his quarry lay open, unable 
any longer to double from him in argument or to hide within the 
thickets of theology. Yet while winter passed and spring drew near, his 
father made no move, as though, in the busyness of state affairs, he had 
forgotten all he’d said. 


Northumberland watched the king, almost counting each breath 
from those enfeebled lungs, uncertain whether to hasten with his 
plans, or to wait a little longer. To be precipitate might deliver him to 
his enemies who, should the king recover, could then denounce him 
for a rebel; to dally might mean to give the opportunity to the papists 
to rise first with Mary. He had the royal permission, the royal blessing 
on the union, but he knew that things promised in sickness were often 
regretted when the patient grew well again. 

Very ill had been the young king, exhausted after a long progress, 
when he returned to Windsor. All through the winter his cough had 
been becoming more troublesome, rattling in his chest, until men 
wondered how those thin bones could hold together and the lungs not 
be tattered. Cough, cough; he coughed at a move; cough, cough when 
he lay down. No comfort for that lean body on its back, on its side, on 
its belly. No comfort when he sat up with cushions to support him. 
Cough, cough: then there was blood on the wax-like fist, blood glowing 
iat the tight skin of his cheeks; and that incessant cough, cough, 
cough, =. | 

(Opting brought no warmth to him who was icy in dying. The sun 


shone yet the king shivered, spitting out his life. Blood on his hand, 
on his ear-pillows, on his kerchief, on his sleeve. Blood, royal blood of 
the Tudors jerked out without warning; as though a devil were in his 
lungs biting and scratching there, the king spat and moaned and tried 
to read until his eyes ached the religious books he loved. 

What were his thoughts? wondered Northumberland: do the 
dying think of the past when they have no hope of the future? Yet what 
past had this youth who had reached fifteen only last October? His 
mother, Somerset’s sister, Jane, had died soon after giving birth to him, 
and he had been reared by strange women with a father who had either 
neglected him for months or had disturbed him by excessive love; and 
after that great father’s death, Somerset as the Lord Protector had 
become his guardian. At an age when boys’ longing was all for sport 
and merriment, the king had been locked indoors and forced to study 
that he be made worthy of his august calling; that he had grown to 
love learning for its own sake until he became wiser than most men five 
times his age had proved no recompense for the loss of exercise, for the 
lightness of heart that should have been his at hunting, hawking, 
fowling, archery, tennis, bowls, dancing, cock-fighting, bear-baiting, 
and the countless other amusements which he had never known. Lest 
money corrupt him, in his meanness the Lord Protector had let him 
have little to spend lest he gamble or buy favours from the servants. 
Prisoner of palaces, he had been reared as though he possessed only a 
mind and not a body,'and the mind had naturally outgrown the body, had 
sucked from it strength and gradually destroyed it until now it was little 
save a patchment-covered skeleton whose every breath brought pain. 

Yet even from early childhood Edward had not been strong, grow- 
ing too fat and puffy-skinned. When only four he had startled and 
frightened the physicians by shivering near to death in a quartan fever, 
a malady unknown before in one so young; his half-sister, the Princess 
Marty, had proved so tender, so self-neglectful a nurse in her love for 
him that with her care she had drawn him back to life, only for herself 
to fall sick and be brought close to death. Yea, from those earliest times 
men, as now, had prophesied an early end to little Edward, but he had 
ptoved them crows and had flourished until, when thirteen, suddenly 
had he dropped again to illness, collapsing with such symptoms of 
apparent death that again had his life been despaired of and the palaces 
had been bolted against visitors while the truth was kept secret from 
the world. For the second time, to the rejoicing of his household, had 
the physicians been proved liars and, in his new found strength, the 
king, a handsome youth of thirteen, had again over-worked his 
strength, jubilantly running at the ring in the quintain, breaking 
spears, shooting bows and guns, and riding in full weight of armour 
before his people. 

And again, in early spring, exuberance had flooded out of him, 


dropping him without warning from extreme health to Gxtteme 
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sickness, and wicked whisperers had muttered treason that he was 

dying, that he was dead, with a cough that was snapping his lungs. To. 
destroy such rumours, Somerset had had him shown and had prosecuted 

certain of the more malignant gossips, yet the gossip was not stifled. 

Abroad rode the king as proof of health, leaving his books to take up 

guns, to tide hunting, and to strum the lute, only for measles next to 

spot him and for small-pox to pit his skin. 

Therefore now how could Northumberland be certain that this 
fresh attack would not pass as the others had passed? The royal body 
was weak, one shoulder-blade lifted a little higher than the other, but 
the spirit was strong, his father’s spirit. Were not his sisters also feeble, 
Mary continually swooning, racked with headaches and vomiting? 
Elizabeth still semi-dead after the blow of her lover the Admiral’s 
death, and she, too, had never been strong? These Tudors were not 
strong, even the great Harry for all his bulk had died when only 
fifty-five. Edward might yet live. His present illness had been the result 
of carelessness, for after a brisk game of tennis he had called for a cup 
of cool wine and water, and the coldness of the drink, warring with his 
body’s sweat, had iced his belly, steamed into the lungs and stopped 
the pipes from breathing. 

What was one to believe? The people, fools, chanted Posson, poison! 
but who, save the papists, would wish to poison the king, and no 
papists save his sister who loved him were allowed near his bed? 
Medicines and special diets the physicians prescribed seemed to do 
more harm than help: nothing could tie down that tough, strong, 
straining cough. Not only the cough but a weakness, a faintness of the 
spirit seemed destroying him, as though himself were weary of the 
fight and would be gone to sleep in the grave; and against that despair 
nothing could be done. The doctors pointed at his right shoulder 
which was lower than the left, a deformity not uncommon with the 
Seymours, and they said that there lay the main cause of his sufferings, 
making it difficult for him to breathe because of the compression of the 
organs there. They would, they told Northumberland and the council, 
accept no further responsibility, the royal life being threatened by 
‘something beyond their skill, and should any serious malady supervene, 
he would not have the strength to hold out long against it; above all, 
they advised, he must be carefully watched and not moved as the 
slight change might place his life in danger. 

On this advice, from his palace, the king opened parliament in 
March, and seated on his throne, listened to the Speaker in the presence 
of the members of the House; and on that same throne, still confined 
within the same tapestry-hung walls, he dissolved parliament at the end 
of the month. Easter was approaching and, instead of celebrating it as 
was his custom at Greenwich, it was decided that he should not hazard 
that river-journey but should remain in the misty fens of Westminster. 
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In a chamber of his Strand palace, the doors bolted, the windows 
closed, Northumberland sat by the fire with Sir William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, and both men drank the warmed wine and for long 
remained silent, each frowning at his own thoughts while slyly watching 
the other. 

Bastard of the last Earl of Pembroke, Herbert, like Northumberland, 
had risen high by careful plotting and courageous deeds. Both were 
fearless men, cunning men, cautious, yet, on occasions, rash men, who 
had gathered great wealth. By marrying Katherine Part’s sister, Pem- 
broke had managed to reach further honours and although involved 
with the Lord Admiral in his rash rebellion he had wriggled from the 
consequences, allying himself with Northumberland until now he had 
become probably the second strongest man in England. Besides, he 
could be trusted to withstand Mary, his wealth coming largely from the 
dispossessed church, and Northumberland had yoked him yet more 
firmly to his party by giving him vast estates that had once belonged to 
the see of Durham and St. Dunstan’s Church in London. 

“The physicians give no hope?” he asked at last to break the 
silence, for already he knew the answer well. 

“No hope, your grace,” whispered Northumberland, glancing at 
him from the corners of his eyes but otherwise not moving. “But you 
know what rogues they be, balanced always on a Yea and a Nay to 
cloak their ignorance. It is not the first time they have shrugged their 
shoulders and it may not be the last... .” 

“But to dally, my lord... to sit and drink, to turn one’s toes to the 
fire... Hey! itis very pleasant, think you not, your grace? Yet does the 
Princess Mary sit likewise and do naught, I wonder? Or does Elizabeth? 
ot the Cliffords? or the Suffolks?” 

“Have no fear of the Suffolks,’’ smiled Northumberland, still 
immovable, a solid shadow lit with reddish light up the powerful legs 
in black hose to the flat stomach in scarlet. ‘“They are mine,” he said. 
“As for Elizabeth, I think she’s had her bellyful of ambition with the 
Lord Admiral, and let us hope it was only ambition that swelled her. 
Besides to declare her legitimate would mean that Mary too must be 
legitimate, and those who love Elizabeth hate Mary. There’s no danger 
there; and the Cliffords are slugs. Besides, Margaret will marry my 
brother. I have already seen to that.” 

“Which means only one claimant... .?” 

“Only one rightful heir,”’ said Northumberland. “And a pity it is 
that her parents be not only fools but ambitious and dangerous fools. 
They must be watched. ... What think you, Pembroke?” 

“Has not the Lady Jane a sister?” whispered Pembroke. | 

“Two, one a few years younger than she, the other a tiny crouch- 
back... .” 

“This second sister—Katherine, I believe?—she is unwed?” 


“Yes, unwed, like your son,” said Northumberland. 
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“Ah,” said Pembroke and sipped his wine. “Ah,” said he, “like 
Mmyisoneieee. 

“Are you with me, your gtace?” asked Northumberland suddenly. 

“To protect the throne and the true religion, your grace, Iam God’s 
own knight,” said Pembroke. “Even though Mary be the rightful heir, 
although she is legally a bastard, her reign would prove disastrous for 
the nation. The priests would return, there would be fires again, and 
gold would be drained from the people. Instead of serving trade in the 
national wealth, it would bleed again to Rome, to a foreign coutt, 
your grace, to a pagan court, and we would have Italians sent again to 
tob us, and Spain would own the world. . . . That must not be.” 

“We alone can withstand it,” sighed Northumberland. “Northamp- 
ton’s with us, and Shrewsbury, and many other valiant God-fearing 
lords. What could the papists then do against England’s chivalry? If 
you stand firm with me, my lord... Your son... he is of an age and 
Kate is of an age. They would make a pretty pair... .” 

“Even though a trifle young for bedding, they should marry,” 
murmured Pembroke as though the thought had just occurred to him. 
“Tt would cure my boy of a hot youth that might lead him to the devil. 
I have great faith in early marriages. . . . And his majesty, is he no 
better, my lord?” 

“Worse,”’ groaned Northumberland. “‘At the beginning of the 
month there were hopes, and those damned physicians had no doubt 
of his complete recovery. Then again, again the sinking, the cold 
sweats and the glittering eye. They said then that he had an aposthume 
which swelled his guts and they wished to cut to cure it, but Pd not 
have it. They be too busy with their knives, the dogs, and the truth is 
they know not what to make of it, while I fear that undoubtedly day by 
day his highness weakens, wanes to death, like a hot candle sweating. 
The matter he spits up is sometimes greenish yellow and black, at other 
times it is pink, like the colour of blood. I doubt not that it is his spirit 
itself seeping out of him. Any day, at any moment, the tidings might 
come, and we must not be taken unawares, my lord, we must act 
before the papists move.” 

“T am ready, and my son is ready,” said Pembroke, cocking one eye- 
brow, “when you are ready, your grace.” 


Guildford blanched when his father told him, and after the first 
joy had left him he shivered at thought of Hertford to whom he had 
sworn brotherhood. 

“Your grace,”’ he mumbled, “forgive me if in my ignorance I have 
done foolishly, but when I was with Hertford at Christmas and talked 
of this matter with him——” 

“Hey! you talked of it! You talked when you knew it to be secret! 
And of all in the world you must choose Hertford, son of mine enemy, 
a crawling rogue with his father’s craftiness, but without his cunning, 
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a gobbet of phlegm in flesh of no use save to spread disease of treach- 
ery!” Even to the lips had Northumberland paled and his dark eyes, 
usually so untevealing, were shot with colour, reds and golds seeming 
to spin there, to Guildford’s terror. Never had he seen his father in 
such fury. The man spat when he spoke and the spittle shone like silver 
pin-points in the dark brown hairs. 

“I do believe you are mad indeed, no child of mine, by God’s 
thunder, but a fairy’s flyblow settled in Dudley-seed to corrupt and 
kill it,” cried Northumberland, clenching his fists. ‘This secret 
dangerous to all but you and me and our friends, too dangerous to trust 
behind the teeth of the wench’s own parents, you must blab to the one 
fellow who in all the world hates us the most! A miracle is that the 
world does not tattle of it already!” 

“Hertford would never speak of it, sir; why should he when he 
hopes to marry Kate?” 

“He hopes . . .” Northumberland gaped, then roared half with 
laughter, half with fury. “He hopes, by the glory of God, to marry the 
second-best now that he’s lost the best! This is a ripe jest, by heaven, 
that’ll have Pembroke choke! He asks not much, does he, this knave of 
beggary! only a queen’s sister, only a crown’s shadow that in its shade 
he might conspire to ruin us! Had I thought you’d made the offer out of 
cunning, I’d be glad of you, but it was your own blunt wits on which he 
sharpened his! Hey! but the lad is worthy of his dad, and I’d rather him 
than you bear my name! So craftily he comes, so humble, cap in hand, 
to kiss my ring and take my blessing, that almost was I cozened by him 
and thought him not so rascally for a Seymour; and all the while he 
gulled you, netted you, had you toss him a female Grey on which to 
fatten! You ate a fool and would to God that Robin had not married, 
would I had Robin in your place!” 

“My lord, my lord, you do misjudge poor Hertford . . .” 

“Misjudge him? I rate him high, I doff my cap to him. Why, I bear 
him no rancour. I am glad to think he has his father’s stomach and can 
plot so cunningly; nor do I misjudge you and wish to God that I did. 
But now it is too late and I must use you, having no alternative; yet 
can you keep your big gob shut on another secret.” 

“T am youts to command,” muttered Guildford sulkily. 

“Then get you ready for your bridal. Within a month you'll be 
yoked and then you can gab as you wish although I warrant your wife 
will gab enough for you and twenty others. I cannot pity you the fate, 
for you deserve no better, only I hope that you'll be man enough to 
master her in time. But I doubt it, I doubt it.” 

[lpaedbam tovmarty: Janel’ 

“Yea, marry Jane. What think you? to marry a horse or a whore, a 
candle-sconce or a finger-stall? you are to marry Jane Grey and may the 
Lord God give you joy in her!” 


“But when, your grace? ... when?” 
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“Soon. Talk not of it, but soon. First I must speak to Suffolk of it, 
ferret it! And for the love of God, say nothing till I tell you to. Do not 
mention it even to the wench, and as for Hertford. . . . Speak of it to 
Hertford and all’s over. I’ll have Robin divorced and give her to him 
if you blab one word!” . 

‘I, .. I will say nothing, nothing, my lord... .” 


Difficult, however, was it for Guildford to hold that tongue of his 
which was so glib in patter, particularly on his heart’s questions; most 
difficult of all was it for him to remain silent in Jane’s presence, to bear 
her condescensions, her casual insults and her indifference when he 
knew that soon she would have no glib replies to make when they met, 
man and woman, in the marriage-bed. Yet hold his tongue he did, even 
when he saw the misery in Kate’s eyes and wished to cry to her to be 
up and away to Hertford’s manor. But he dared not speak. He, lover of 
lovers, must act Pilate and crucify them who could be happy only in 
each other’s arms. And most unhappy was poor Kate although she 
tried to smile. No longer was there laughter behind her eyes, and her 
lids, like her cheeks, grew pale; and while she sickened, Jane grew 
more tosy as though she sucked her sister’s strength and fattened 
on it. 

Rarely now were the girls apart. Like Jane’s thinning shadow, 
Kate followed her, silently, obedient, always watching her, staring into 
her eyes, as though she dreaded to mistake some unspoken order. Jane 
was kind to her and made much of her as though she were sick and 
needed petting, yet ever were her eyes alert, glancing up at the least 
movement, at the whisper of a sigh, or to look with a threat, a warning, 
as one looks towards a child instructed to behave well who threatened 
disobedience. 

Knowing that Kate’s melancholy was caused by Hertford’s loss, 
Guildford ached to help her and he raged at Jane’s callousness; but he 
could do nothing. Once already had they quarrelled when shortly after 
Christmas he had mentioned Hertford and, looking at him without a 
blink of the eyes, Jane had said, ““You mean my husband, Edward.” 

“T mean Kate’s husband,” he had cried. ‘Hertford took her for his 
troth at Christmas.” 

Jane had smiled sweetly as on some ignorant creature who must 
not be blamed for his stupidity, and had said: “Then is he a bigamist 
and a bigamous matriage is no marriage. He is my husband in God’s 
sight and what’s done on earth cannot wipe out what’s writ in heaven.” 

Before her calm rectitude argument had been wasted; Guildford had 
raged and pleaded, had cursed and prayed; and tightly smiling, white- 
faced, Jane had quietly answered: 

“Now, now, my lord, you have talked sufficient, but all your 


puffing and blowing can’t wipe out what’s writ in heaven. Is that not 
so, my Kate?” 
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Her head down, Kate had whispered: “That is true. Hertford is 
your lord and I was wicked ever to think otherwise.” 

“There!” Jane had told him, shrugging as though the matter were 
not in her hands but in Kate’s, “‘when next you see Hertford you had 
better tell him that. For all his cruelty towards me and his treacheries, 
I am yet his wife. Detest him I would were not hatred a sin, yet as it is 
God’s doing I remain his wife; and long though I do to escape, 
there is nothing to be done about it... .” 

But something was to be done about it. Let her argue with her 
parents and the priests, let her call for Hertford till she could only croak, 
she would yet become his wife, swore Guildford; and when she was 
forced to break the troth, Kate would then be free to marry Hertford... 
Thus had he thought until his father’s scorn and laughter had swept 
that dream of friendship into nonsense, and he felt himself to be dis- 
loyal, a love’s traitor, in abandoning Hertford; yet he was helpless— 
that was his only consolation—and in the giddy delight which thought 
of his own marriage brought him, he could not truly weep long over 
a friend’s unhappiness. His own happiness coloured all else, and now 
that the end of waiting approached, he grew desperate with impatience, 
watching his father who gave no sign of what day had been chosen. 


The day had not been chosen because Northumberland could find 
no opening through which to mention the subject again. Having for 
his own malice’s satisfaction dallied round the question, tormenting 
Suffolk with his pretence of ununderstanding, now that the position 
was tevertsed, he realized that he had tarried too long and that Suffolk 
had become so cast-down that he was afraid to mention it again. Night 
after night they played at chess, alternatively at Sion and Sheen, and 
although Northumberland jested meaningly about queens and knights 
and bishops, the dull fool with his perfumed beard and spangled garb 
failed each time to catch his meaning. 

“Yea,” Suffolk muttered one cold April night, “‘you have taken my 
queen again. It seems you must hate her.” 

“Mayhap I love her,’ murmured Northumberland, toying 
with the crowned carved figure, “and would like to keep her in 
my family.” : 

“What, keep her! keep all the pieces, my lord, if you wish. I am 
told that they were made in Cathay and were brought through India on 
the backs of camels. At least, my agent told me so when he found 
them in a cardinal’s household in Venice, and it took much money, 
your gtace, yea, yea, much money to have them brought here to me. 
But have them if you wish, have them all, my lord, for there’s nothing 
of my household you may not take if you so much as wink. Yea, any- 
thing,” sighed Suffolk, smoothing his beard while he glowered at the 
board, “for you have won again. You have my queen. You have won. 


It was a foolish game for I was thinking of other things.” 
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“So was I, your grace.” sighed Northumberland. “It was thinking 
of your queen...” 

“And you have her! There’s an end of it. Rascal! bring me some 
wine, some red wine, yarely!” he roared at a passing page. “I am dry, 
your gtace,” he mumbled, “‘the result of bending, it parches the throat, 
leaning over a board, like that, you understand? Indeed, chess engen- 
ders more drunkeness than a duststorm, being a drain on the mind. 
Have you not found it so?” 

“Yea, your grace, yea,” murmured Northumberland, still holding 
the queen in his hand and frowning while the page poured the wine; 
nor did he speak again until, bowing, the lad had withdrawn, then 
he murmured: “Why go to Cathay for one’s queens? Those bred in 
England are fresh enough for any man.” 

“Nay,” cried Suffolk, “I must gainsay you there, your grace. Our 
craftsmen cannot catve like that. See, even her eyeballs are marked, 
and her fingernails. If you could lift her gown I warrant you’d find her 
toenails marked just as clearly. What Englishman would take such 
care? Nay, they want quick payment and care not how the work is 
scamped, and the gilds can be bought. There is corruption on every 
side. The metal that one buys is light as paper. Plates and cups float 
from the table and are dented at a breath, even before one’s sipped a 
sup. It is disgraceful, your grace. They are out for money, money, 
nothing else. Now that they’ve stolen Southwark even the whores’ll 
turn lazy with the city’s mark on their bottoms. These gilds no longer 
encourage good work and it is a sad day for the lads when they take 
over the brothels too. The last time I rode through Chepe I saw nothing 
but brass polished to look like gold, the leopard being no longer the 
stamp of good work... .” 

“There is no leopard on this queen,” sighed Northumberland, 
“yet I doubt not she be sound in head and bottom.” 

“But she is made in Cathay, I tell you, your grace; nor is she metal, 
she is ivory carved... .” 

“I was not thinking of this queen in my hand... .” : 

“You mean my other set? O, that is nothing! Cost but three hundred 
pounds. Give them to your scullions that they might forget to steal 
the meat and cudgel their brains instead. They came from the 
Netherlands, your gtace, and I know not why my agent bought 
theminaaky 

“There ate queens of flesh, my lord,” said Lady Suffolk; and both 
men rose swiftly and bowed, not having heard her enter on her velvet 
shoes, for, despite her bulk, the duchess walked soundlessly—to spy 
on the servants, thought Northumberland—and now without even the 
gown’s tustle to warn them of her coming, she stood in the candlelight 
beside their table. 

“Yea, of flesh,” said Northumberland, showing his teeth through 
his beard. 
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“The king will not live long,” she said with a casual air. “Ts 
that not so, your grace?” 

“Hush!” squealed her husband, “ ’Tis treason to talk thus!” 

Ignoring him and smiling at Northumberland, she drew up 
a chair and sat between them; then after glancing behind her 
to make certain that no servants listened, she said: ‘And if the 
king should die tonight, your grace, who would be king . . . or 
queen?” 

oS lee shrugged. “The council would decide that,” he 
said. 

“The council? Fiddlesticks!” she cried. “You alone, your grace, 
would have the word on it. There are none here to listen to us—be 
quiet, my lord!—do you think, your grace, that the Princess Mary 
would succeed?” 

“She has been declared a bastard, your grace... .’ 

“That means little. She is Harry’s child and he had a dispensation 
for his marriage to her mother. That dispensation, for all that he denied 
it afterwards, covered his brother’s marriage. To the papists she is a 
queen.” 

“We must have no papist-queen.” 

“Then Elizabeth? But if she be declared legitimate, so is Mary, 
too, legitimate and must precede her. Besides, she’s wagged her tail in 
the dirt and the people would not have her for queen. Then there’s 
the Clifford wench, Margaret——”’ 

“Margaret is to marry my brother, Andrew,” said Northumberland, 
showing his teeth in a smile. 

The duchess smiled knowingly in her turn and waggled her head. 
“Then that,” said she, “leaves only ... Why! it would seem that our 
daughter. .. . Nay, it could not be, your grace! Jane is too young; 
besides the dangers of it, she an unmarried lass, not sixteen till 
October. 

“‘There’s no need for her to remain unmarried,” laughed North- 
umberland. “Apart from being of royal lineage, she is your grace’s 
daughter.” 

“Thank you, your grace, ’twas prettily said... . Well, we must 
find her a husband and that quickly too, by my troth. Who do you 
think, your grace, would suit her best?” 

“Being a man, your grace, I dare not say. It is a lady’s duty, es- 
pecially a mother’s, to measure husbands for a daughter. Have you not 
thought of any one?” 

“Yea, yea,” said she, sighing heavily. “I have thought of this man 
and of that, like a good mother. And first, your grace, I thought of 
your sons, for who would be more fitting as a prince? But, alas, I am 
late in the field. Your John is wedded to Somertset’s girl; Ambrose has 
a wife, too, and so has Robin, and Henry is too young. .. . Do you 
think Pembroke’s boy worthy of her?” 
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“Pembroke’s boy,” muttered Northumberland as though deep in 
thought, “a trifle young, mayhap, your grace. He’s not of age... ee 

“But you have forgotten Guildford!” cried Suffolk, bouncing on 
his chair with excitement. “How come you have forgotten Guildford? 
a spty lad, an honest lusty lad that any lady would cry sugarplums for, 
as brisk and brave a youth as ever I have seen, for all that he is named 
after.a town. But that is neither hither nor thither, as the saying goes, 
for you named him yourself, did you not, your grace? How come you 
have not thought of Guildford?” 

“Guildford?” repeated the duchess as though trying to remember 
who could Guildford be. ‘It is true he is of an age to fit her and she 
likes him well. But we cannot interfere with our children, my lord, 
and mayhap Guildford has already cocked an eye elsewhere.” 

“T will sound the lad,” said Northumberland after a long pause 
during which he sat with his hand shading his eyes. ‘You are right, 
lady, it would be sinful of us if we did naught while papists conspired. 
Should the king die—which God above forbid!—there will be weeping 
and wailing, and despair will fall on Sion and we would show ourselves 
neglectful servants of the Lord should we let the foxes into the vineyard 
for want of a keeper. And it seems that on us alone rests the nation’s 
future, on us depends the true faith . . . and we must not be backward 
to that call.... Yet, my lord, my lady, let what we have talked of re- 
main with us a secret. We want no enemies to rise to accuse us, God 
forbid, of ambition or of treason. The king may get live. ... But we 
will think of this, we will think of it... . Until you hear from me— 
silence, do you understand?” 

“I will keep my lord silent,” smiled the duchess. “You need not 
trouble about my tongue, your grace. It long since learned to keep its 
secrets.” 

“If you cut my throat,” cried Suffolk, ‘and took out my heart, you 
would find even then this secret hidden in my tripes. But, my lord, do 
not tarry on it too long, I pray you. Iam so weary of waiting. ...” 

“Waiting for what?” asked Northumberland. 

“Why, for you to speak, my lord,” sighed Suffolk, then he winced 
as his wife’s heel crunched his toes. 


Time yet for waiting. Clocks might tick-tock, but time remained 
still at Westminster, and also at Greenwich to which towards the end 
of April the king was rowed on cushions in his gilded barge. When he 
passed the Tower, grey in the greyness of early spring, cannon and 
chambers were fired as though in sympathy the walls spat blood in a 
phlegm of smoke. Ships in the river answered that salute, sailors 
cheering and waving caps in the rigging as the masts swung back when 
the hulls heeled up and the cannon roared, flaring along the bulwarks, 
a tush of red to fade thunderously in smoke; and the dying king lifted 


his wax-like face from the cushions to bow gravely in reply. 
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All the way to Ratcliffe, ships fired while the royal barge with its 
banners passed, a ship of death with a tanned helmsman for a young 
Charon at the tiller. Cheering and shouting, huzzaing from the tops in 
webs of rope, the bare-footed sailors acclaimed their king, throwing up 
their thrum caps. Sadly, Edward smiled and licked a bubble of blood 
from his lips. After they had rocked by the flooded swamps of Wapping, 
they saw by the elms of Ratcliffe the three ships and two pinnaces being 
fitted for Sir John Willoughby’s adventure through northern ice-floes 
to Newfoundland, and with melancholy excitement did the king stare 
at them. They, too, were being prepared to voyage over unknown seas, 
and when the fitters and sailors clambered over them to cheer as the 
other sailors had done, he managed to raise one hand, as thin, it 
seemed, and as transparent as a drying leaf, to wave to them; and the 
noise of their guns and chambers heartened him so that he smiled and 
craned his lean neck to watch until over the bulwarks he could see 
them no more; then with a sigh he lay down again and closed his 
eyes. 

Watching him, Northumberland clenched his fists in fear, thinking 
he might not even last the journey out. 

Yet safely the king reached Greenwich and was carried to his bed. 
At first it was believed that he would never leave it, but on the follow- 
ing day, such were the whims of his distemper, he seemed refreshed, 
and when he asked if he might walk in the gardens to see the flowers 
again and have over him a roof of heaven instead of painted beams, his 
physicians, after consultations, permitted the favour. Only that once 
did he creep out, leaning on the arm of Henry Sidney whom he loved, 
stumbling on legs that bent against his will, coughing, ash-faced, with 
pink-spotted cheeks, taking deep breaths, although they made him 
cough, of the smell of clean earth, the grass, the flowers and the wind 
from the river. 

Then back to bed he went while his timid physicians called about 
them the great men of the realm. 

“What is it? What is it?” asked Northumberland, gripping the arms 
of his chair. “Speak up,” he cried, “and swallow your latin tags like 
your poultices,” when they spoke to him with such nodding of heads in 
their secret language. “Speak up,” he shouted; “we are honest men who 
do not understand your flimflam snuffling. Is the king in danger?” 

“Yea,” whispered one tall fellow in the sombre gown of his learning. 
“Tn such danger is he, your grace, that we will take no responsibility 
for his future. We would like to consult with others of our art.” 

“What one rogue cannot concoct,” roared Northumberland, “can 
twenty brew a stronger poison? Call whom you wish! Whom do you 
want?” 

It was decided then that six more physicians be asked for their 
opinion and that these six with three chosen from amongst those 


already in attendance should confabulate to find if they could not invent 
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some new nostrum which at this last extremity might draw the king 
back from the shadows. 

“But remember,” growled Northumberland, “it is strictly and 
expressly forbidden, under pain of death, to mention to anyone—to 
anyone, d’ye understand?—private details concerning the king’s 
illness or condition. You must take your oath, before us all here, on 
that.” 

Yet what use were oaths when already the people gathered outside 
the walls, drawn by servants’ tattling and that morbid craving to be 
near the mighty dead? What use to punish chatterers when a thousand 
chatterers remained? Two women and a man were taken for having 
said that the king lay dead. In the Cheapside pillory the man was locked 
and his ears were nailed to the wood, while the two women were stood 
in the thew outside Westminster Palace; and around each of them, 
papers were wrapped proclaiming that they suffered “for most false and 
untrue reports touching the king’s majesty’s life’; after which they 
were kicked back into jail again. 

But punishments could never hold tongues from wagging when ale 
could be bought to loosen them to treason. Others had their ears torn 
off and tossed into the mob as a lesson to those who would listen to 
what should not be heard. 

Northumberland could cut off ears, he could lock away the 
physicians and the servants, but he could not damn the rumours. 
They seeped through the walls, they were heard—yet no one apparently 
spoke—in the streets, in taverns, shops and homes, and there was 
sadness in London and in nearby villages and towns. Men prayed not 
so much for their king as for the nation, dreading a future the end of 
which none could foretell; papists and reformers brawling, great men 
snatching for the crown as in the days when the Roses fought, and 
Spanish ships mayhap sailing with priests to bring the burning death 
for heresy should Mary reign. Mary was a papist, but she was also a 
Tudor, she was Harry’s daughter, while should Jane Grey be chosen 
that would probably mean Northumberland the master for ever. 
Anything, cried the people, was better than Northumberland, anything, 
even the papists, would be better than that tyrant who robbed and had 
no royal right to rob. 

Loud were the whispers, loud enough to reach Northumberland and 
they settled him more firmly in his resolve. The people? Pish to the 
people! Ho to the people! He had whipped them before and could whip 
them again. Yet wary of treason, he sent two hundred men to reinforce 
the Tower guard and he ordered that the prisoners keep to their rooms 
that they might have no opportunity to plot. Beyond that he dared do 
nothing save glare at the physicians who one day said this and another 
day said that, infuriating him so that often he had to hurry from their 
presence lest he beat them with his fists. 
ete the king would he hurry to tiptoe to his bed to see again the 
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face that was like a skull thinly covered, the pale mouth sunk into a 
smile, the great eyes dark in hollows. 

“Your grace, how are you, your grace?” 

“Close to heaven, your grace, and very happy.” 

Close to heaven; yea, who could doubt it? Yet the physicians 
would never say Yea; they would never say Nay. One morning they 
smiled and said that he had begun joyfully to amend; and the following 
day they muttered that he could never recover. 

What was the truth? Northumberland glared into their eyes; 
pleading mutely for hope, the king stared at them; and all they could 
do was to mumble Latin in their beards. Yet on one thing at last 
cautiously did they agree. The king, they said, had a suppurating tumour 
on the lung. At least, added another in a furred hood, so it would seem, 
certainly one lung at least was attacked. 

“Not only is one lung attacked,” quoth a third, bolder than his 
fellows, “‘but, see, he begins to break out in ulcers, a sure sign... Nay! 
my lord, Pll give no Latin! . . . but ’tis a dangerous and an ill-omened 
sign. He is vexed with a harsh, continuous cough, his body is dry 
and burning, his belly is swollen, he has a slow fever on him that never 
leaves him, he is very ill, your grace.” 

“How ill, fellow? How ill? Will he die? Tell me! will he die?” 

The physicians shook their heads and waggled their beards. 

“All is with God,” they sighed. 


It was time. Delay was dangerous. Who could doubt that the king 
lay dying when one saw the sweat on his yellowing cheeks and the scabs 
on his skin and heard that cough tear the membranes in his chest? 
Prayers had become mocking; it was time to act.... 

Yet, dear God, to act too soon, to trumpet a new ruler while the 
true ruler lay dying. . . . That would rally the papists, too; it would 
sound in Spain and throughout the Roman empire speats would be 
lifted, banners blessed by the pope for another crusade; in the stink 
of incense, monks and priests would chant for murder, urging on their 
hordes to ravish England. Mary would run abroad, mayhap, to lead the 
enemy, and traitors, secret papists, would strike within the country, 
causing panic, seizing gold and stores and ammunition. Yet to wait a 
little longer ... ay! to wait too long and leave the throne empty, that, too, 
would be disastrous with no king or queen to rally loyalty that the 
people might gather to defend their faith. 

Toss up the coin. Heads or the cross? Whichever fell, could he be 
cettain that Satan had not perched on his thumb? Call the astrologers 
and watch the stars, those silent monsters fidgeting aloft, possessing 
the secret and rarely revealing it. As yet he had not failed; as yet... 
His destiny had unrolled, a path of triumph; the stars had been true 
prophets calling him to high places, to the highest. of all, save the 


crown. And now the crown drew close, almost he could feel it on his 
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hands to be lifted to fit around his head. Long had he waited, with 
cunning had he worked, with patience had he plotted, bribed and 
cajoled; and now that the journey neared its end—or rather, its be- 
ginning—Northumberland faltered, he stood uncertain, hearing the 
whispers, the threats of the people, hearing the silence in the city- 
streets, seeing the dark faces glower at him when he rode past, blaming 
him for bad coinage, for rotten harvests, for unemployment, for poverty, 
even mayhap for the king’s death which he so dreaded that thought of 
it shook him like an ague and would not let him sleep. 

Now was the moment to act... now... but he faltered. Hand on 
his sword-grip, suspiciously watching his fellows at the council-table, 
he sucked his thumb and he faltered. Whom could he trust? Pembroke? 
yea, he would tie him with Jane Grey’s sister. . . . Northampton? yea 
... and a few others. Yet none in their hearts were loyal to him, but 
only to themselves and their hopes to profit. Even Cranmer who 
should have feared for his church’s sake, even Cranmer now hung his 
head. They did not trust him. That was it. They were self-seekers, 
rogues, and traitors. Could he, in his turn, trust them? Trust them he 
piist; Boon lisoon a: 

Slower the royal heart-beats, colder the sweat on the ashen face, 
darker the blood on his lips and louder the coughs in his chest. Would 
he could shake that heart to beat fast again, would he could bring the 
roses to the cheeks and stem the blood in those lungs. . . . But there was 
nothing Northumberland could do to save the king, nothing, nothing 
... nothing at all. 


Suffolk and his lady watched him, holding their breath, waiting 
for him to tell them to prepare their daughter; Guildford watched him, 
fearing to speak but questioning with his eyes. When? they were 
silently asking: when? 

What could he say but Now? What could he do but say it when, 
wherever he turned, they looked at him as though he were God, im- 
ploring to hear that word now dry on his tongue. To himself alone did he 
speak it, to that one being who understood, who loved him, who knew 
his heart and its sufferings, himself. 

Bubbles were Suffolk’s eyes to his tired glance, always staring with 
astonishment as though unable to believe that this was no stranger to 
whom men bowed and ladies curtsied; small in heavy lids were his 
duchess’s eyes, giving no park of affection or even tolerance. Pah! 
she was an ugly woman, so gross, so thin- and wrinkle-lipped. Sadly, 
pleadingly, Guildford’s golden eyes watched his father. 

“When, your grace, when?” 

When? ah... when the gauntlet from the fist tossed to the 
rushes? the banners uplifted, the trumpets blown? when the bridals 
of Guildford and Jane? That marriage would lose him friends, haters 


of Rome would stand undecided, shaken by his ambitions, and before 
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they could make up their minds, it might be too late, Mary might have 
won... yet to delay until after her defeat was impossible; to crown 
Jane first without Guildford might mean his later repudiation and then 
he would have schemed and risked his head and fortunes only to lift 
these damned Suffolks to the throne. 

“When, your grace, when?” 

“Now,” said Northumberland, groaning with the gout while he 
gtipped the chair-arms: “now;” and at sound of his own strong voice 
crying “Now!” fears and doubts fled as though that word were a 
magic exorcism driving the devils off; and when he stood to his feet, he 
smiled, even while he winced. 

“Now,” he cried again; “we must dally no longer.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
THE AGONY OF JANE 


**LEAVE her to me,” said the Duke of Suffolk, looking at his whiskers 
in the mirror he had plucked from his sleeve. 

“Fool,” said his duchess, “leave her to me. You were always the 
woman of us two, the weakling who thought more of his comforts 
than his daughter’s soul. You did not like to hear her weep, it made you 
shiver, you said it sounded like a rabbit in a trap. Had you had your 
way, she’d have been a whore by this, and what hope then would we 
have had of the crown?” 

“You are right, sweetheart, you are right,” he groaned, “but this 
is an occasion that needs gentleness. Hardness will only harden her in her 
disobedient resolutions. And if she refuses, what shall we do?” 

“If she refuses,’ smiled the duchess, ‘‘she’ll have no skin left and 
shell eat naught but green bread and salt water. I'll tame her. Leave 
her to me.” 

“As you wish, my sweetheart,” sighed her husband, settling com- 
fortably into a chair and quickly taking up a book when he heard the 
door open, then close and Jane’s soft footsteps approach. Glaring into 
the book with such intensity that the type merged into a smudge, he 
listened so acutely that all he could hear were his own heart-beats 
thundering above the rustle of Jane’s gown when she dipped into a 


curtsey, until his duchess spoke, and the cold menace in her voice 
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made him tremble although, for this once, it was not addressed to him. 

“Child,” said the duchess, “your father and I have called you to 
hear wonderful tidings. . .. Why do you dress so drably? Grey makes 
your skin look dirtier than it is and shows up all the spots; you need 
reds to bring some colour to that sallowness, although I doubt not 
that a brisk husband’s the best remedy for a maid in the sullens. We 
have found you that husband, child.” 

“Thank you, you grace,” whispered Jane, and Suffolk almost 
whooped to hear her speak so submissively. 

Yet his wife’s voice did not soften. In the same disapproving fretful 
manner she continued as though Jane had not spoken. She spoke of 
virtue and of filial obedience, her eyes in their wrinkled lids examining 
Jane’s appearance in search of faults; and warming from disobedience, 
she spoke of ingratitude and of parental responsibilities, of girls like 
fair-seeming apples rotten at the core, of discipline and such melancholy 
duties as thrashing Satan out of children which parents to their great 
unhappiness must perform or fail before God in their trust; then 
gtadually from odedience and beatings, she meandered to marriage, 
and she noted how always at that word Jane, for all that she main- 
tained her arrogant mask of discontent, caught her breath as if 
punched slightly in the throat. She said that marriages although made 
on earth were recorded in heaven; and they had little to do with love, 
she said, glancing under lowered lids towards her husband with his 
book, but were rather yokes on ladies who were forced to suffer their 
husband’s ruttish whims without complaint that his name should be 
carried by sons and his estates legitimately inherited. 

“All this,” said she truthfully, “have I told you many times before, 
my child, that you might be prepared to enter that holy state with no 
foolish notions of pleasure, and that you might not become frightened 
when your spouse decides to satisfy his abominable wants. The hour 
strikes, the posset is drunk, and in darkness you find yourself alone 
with a stranger differently shaped from yourself. That is the doom of all 
us women, and don’t you think that you’ll escape it. Alack! you are no 
longer a child and for some yeats now have been nubile, but we have 
waited because you are the daughter of no ordinary parents. From me 
you inherit the blood of the Tudors and that is something you must 
never forget. Your mother’s mother was once Queen of France and 
also the sister of England’s king, the great Harry, therefore your 
mating can be no ordinary matter to be shuffled off in a night. Every- 
thing must be arranged with care and a husband found who will be 
worthy to breed further Tudors. Then, my little one, all your reading 
will not help you, you'll find yourself more ignorant than any brat in 
the kennel. But I doubt not that like other girls you have pondered this 
matter and have put two and two together—or rather, one and one— 
and considered much on the father of your children.” 

Jane blinked and whispered, “I... I have thought of it at times.” 
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“At times!” snorted the duchess. “You forget that I too once was a 
gitl, nor was it so long since, and I have an excellent memory. You 
think of little else, don’t you?” 

Seeing that her mother expected her to say “Yes,” and dreading to 
anger her, Jane whispered, ‘““Yes.” 

“Ha!” snorted the duchess, “TI knew it! You may cheat men with 
your curd-face but not your mother! You may mope in books and talk 
like a dying fish but you’ve a girl’s brain, and I know girls, the lewd 
things they dote on, the way they listen to their elders in hopes of hearing 
bawdy, the nasty tricks they have when by themselves. You would be a 
saint and blush at a truth, yet there’s a maggot in you, despite what I 
and your father have done to rear you honestly! Eh! but there’s no 
longer goodness in this world when girls can cheat and ape humility 
while all the time they’re chewing lascivious thoughts! How would 
your teachers like to hear you talk like this, eh?” 

Jane looked at her mother, then she lowered the lids again over her 
eyes which remained infuriatingly blank, and said, “I know not, 
dame.” 

Her calm demeanour, her candid gaze, maddened the duchess. There 
seemed always a challenge in this girl’s docility. It was as though, 
although a child in years, Jane was old in cunning and kept hidden a 
secret which her mother longed to hear. From babyhood she had been 
like that, reserved, cold, sullen, and even thrashings had jerked no 
more than a startled whimper out of her, never bringing surrender or 
pleas for pity. An ungrateful stubborn child. The duchess detested 
her, and when she spoke again with difficulty she kept herself from 
screaming. 

“You know not! You know full well that you are a cheat for all 
your slinking ways and pretence of reading. You talk gibberish and 
pretend it’s Hebrew. But you don’t deceive me, child, however you 
might gull old men blind with over-reading. They can’t see beyond 
your skin but I can penetrate your soul, and what I see I loathe.” 

Trembling, her fists clenched, she spat the words, yet Jane did not 
respond, only her eyeballs moved under the lids and she arched her 
heavy brows as though disdainfully. 

“By God,” said the duchess, and with open hand she struck her 
across the cheek; Jane flinched and the red mark stained her skin, but 
she did not sob or protest. ““That,”’ said the duchess, “‘is to teach you 
not to lie. Now, listen. I have come to talk of marriage and you must 
speak the truth. D’ye understand?” 

“Yea,” whispered Jane. ; 

““At one time,” said her mother, watching her intently, “TI believe 
you had tenderness towards a certain youth. Is that not Sore ay 

Jane licked her lips but otherwise gave no sign of agitation and 
her childish treble, when she spoke, was unruffled as though she felt 


no fear. 
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“T have always been obedient,” she said. “Even in my affections 
have I obeyed you, dame. I have loved only with your approval.” 

“What mean you? My approval? By God’s blood, I approve of no 
loving before marriage. Would you have a bawd of me who has been 
as watchful as any bird about her nest?” The duchess’s fat red fists 
clenched and the lace trembled at the cuffs of her sleeves. “And tell me 
of whom have I approved for you to love?” 

“The Marquis of Hertford, dame,” whispered Jane. 

That was the name the duchess had been waiting for; fidgeting to 
hear her daughter say it, her rage had mounted with her impatience 
until now barely could she control herself, and when she answered 
almost she screamed. 

“Hertford?” she wailed. “Hertford? Hear you that, my lord! The 
bitch says that we approved of Hertford as her lover! For God’s mercy, 
my lord, throw down that book! Are you so indifferent to your 
daughter’s shame that you can sit and read and let me suffer alone her 
saucinesses, her wickedness that she would place on me, on us!” 

“I am listening, dame,” squeaked Suffolk, staring with great 
eyes from his wife to his daughter. ““The book was tedious, all about 
fish and how to snare them, and I heard everything you said. Every- 
thing.” 

et you said naught! You sat there reading about fish; may God 
gtant me patience, fish! and let your daughter spit in my face and you 
said nothing! My lord, you are a fish yourself and stink like one with 
those perfumes; and I’d swear that a bubble bred you, you being all 
wind and water, with no bowels and liver. Here stands this slut, this 
pert vixen, who dares to my very face declare that we sanctioned her 
lusts and sold her to Hertford.” 

“Why, no, no, ne; nosnoyno +s <7 

“Do not say no no, my lord, as though you’d swallowed a frog. It 
is Yes, you fool. She has said it to my face.” 

“Nay, Jane, surely not, not to your mother’s face?” 
“Sir,” said Jane firmly, “I have told only the truth, and you know 
Ita 

“She calls us liars to our face!” squealed the duchess. 

“Tt is the truth,” said Jane, “and God knows it. God does not 
forget. 1am Hertford’s wife. We swore our troth in your presence.” 

“I remember,” cried the duchess, “I remember. It was that day, 
years and years ago, and we made merry, may God forgive us, and let 
this slut and little Hertford play husband and wife and thought no 
evil of it. Do you not remember, my lord? We laughed and said we 
must keep watch lest they play marriage in earnest; and you laughed 
and said it could do no harm for naught could come of it; and I told 
you that even in jest it was wicked to speak of children in front of 
children, Then we laughed again and thought nothing of it.” 


“Forgive me, dame, if my memory be sounder than yours,” said 
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Jane, “but you did not laugh; nobody laughed. Hertford and I swore 
our troth and we kissed and said we were married and would be 
married again in a church after I reached fourteen——” 

“You have reached fourteen, you ate past fourteen,” hissed the 
duchess, “and you have been married in no church as yet.” | 

“T am waiting,” said Jane quietly. ““There’s time yet; but church or 
no church, dame, you know as well as I that such a martiage be a 
true martiage in the eyes of God and the world.” 

“This is beyond any mother’s bearing!” screamed the duchess and 
catching her fingernails in Jane’s headdress she shook her from side 
to side, then flung her with such force against a chair that she lay, 
gasping, a moment, half-stunned. The brown headdress hung to her 
shoulder and her bright hair could be seen, shining even out of the 
shadows. Quietly she wept, then hearing the sobs, she gulped them 
down again and set her teeth, ashamed of having given her mother the 
satisfaction of knowing that she hurt. 

Trembling, fingers arched to claw, her mother drew back, not 
wishing to disfigure the wench so soon before her marriage. Whatever 
scars she made must be on parts easily concealed, and the necessity for 
such a restraint seemed to her an intolerable injustice, so intense was 
her longing to dig her nails into that pale skin, to dig them deep and 
drag them down so that for days, every time she glanced into a mirror, 
the girl might see the rewards of rebellion. 

“Get up,” she said in a choking voice, “get up, get up, you...” 

Slowly, clinging to the chair, Jane climbed to her feet and began 
to rearrange her headdress. 

“Now,” cried the duchess, “do you persist in your lies? Are you 
matried, wench?” 

““Yea,”’ said Jane. “To Hertford.” 

“Mother of God,” screamed the duchess and picking up a bowl of 
flowers from the table she hurled it to the floor. ““Give me patience!” 
she wailed, “‘please God, give me patience!” 

“Do you mean to say, my girl,” cried Suffolk, “that you won’t 
marry Guildford?” 

“Guildford?” gasped Jane. ““You would have me marry Guild- 
ford? Not only would you have me an adultress but you would bed 
me with that pretty heretic with his soul in his buttons! This is too 
much, dear God! Guildford? Never, never, never! ...” 

Suffolk gaped at her, frowning; then he looked at his wife who 
crouched weeping with rage in her chair. 

“Not marry Guildford?” he whispered. “That would mean...” 

It would mean fury from Northumberland, it would mean loss of 
the ctown, and he would never dress in cloth-of-gold and sit on a 
throne at Windsor or Hampton Court or Whitehall or Greenwich; he 
would not be the father of a queen with all the ladies languishing to 


taste him in hope that they, too, might mother a queen. .. . He would 
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temain the Duke of Suffolk to his death, and his duchess would never 
forgive him for it. She would blame him for his daughter’s obstinacy. 
And he would grow old and bald and be pointed at as the man who had 
failed to sit on a throne because his daughter had said him Nay. Such 
a disaster after his dreaming was too appalling for Suffolk even to 
consider; his brain was unable to accept it and it muddled his thoughts 
to a fire of fury; and he, usually so meek, even gentle towards his 
daughter, became for the moment a maniac. Roaring, he leaped to his 
feet and clouted Jane over the ear. 

“Do not bruise her!” wailed the duchess. “For God’s sake, do not 
bruise her!” 

But Suffolk was deaf to everything but the hammering of his own 
despair; the horror of losing the apple when he had believed it already 
between his teeth, drove everything from his mind but hatred of Jane. 
Sobbing, he punched her, he punched her from one side to the other, 
then he drew back and roared: 

“Now, you slut, will you disobey your king? The king has ordered 
this marriage. It is treason, by gogs, to disobey your king, and your 
own father, too!” ; 

Amazed though she was by this sudden assault, her eats singing 
after the buffets, Jane yet managed to whisper: 

“Better treason to an earthly king than to God. I cannot marry him, 
I cannot, being contracted to another. O, father, father... It was with 
your consent...” 

“With my consent? ... O!” bellowed Suffolk, and he struck her 
again with such force that not only did she fall to the floor but slid 
along it. Then he lifted his foot to stamp on her face, but the duchess 
caught his arm and dragged him back. 

“No,” she cried, “you must not trample her. We cannot have her 
maimed when she is to marry.” 

“T...1...I will not marry Guildford,” sobbed Jane from the 
floor, glaring at them with such detestation that even the duchess 
shrank from her and caught her breath, astounded that one who was 
usually so meek and spiritless could show such fury. 


After Jane had been sent from the room, the duchess’s arm ached 
when she threw aside the birch, and the duke still trembled and spilt 
his wine when he tried to drink. 

“The bitch,” he kept on muttering, “the bitch, to disobey not only 
her king but her father when she could be Queen of England to say 
Nay to me. Nay! the bitch, the bitch, O, the little bitch . . .” 

Breathing heavily after her exertion, the duchess sat in the chair 
Opposite him, her mouth tight-set and her eyes like stone. Her arm was 
weary yet the damned jill had given no sign of suffering while being 
thrashed, save for her skin’s flinching during a pause when it awaited 


the next stroke; and it seemed to the duchess that all her work had been 
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wasted, that the birch must have been as soft as flower-stalks for all 
that drops of blood like rubies shone on its sticks. Jane must possess 
some protective talisman, she decided, nothing else could explain her 
lack of screams. 

She put her hand over her eyes and sighed at having bred so heart- 
less a daughter. Her own helplessness before that sullen refusal to 
submit made her feel ill and near to tears. 

“What are we to do?” she moaned. 

It was the first time in all their married life that the duchess had ever 
appealed to her husband, and such an unusual cry roused Suffolk from 
his own angers. 

? are he whispered. “We were wrong,” he said; “yea, we were 
ools. 

“She is a devil,’ sobbed the duchess, “‘a she-fiend with a heart of 
lead and a rump of leather. What are we to tell Northumberland?” 

“Tell him... tell him nothing, tell him that it is all arranged, that 
Jane skips for joy of it.” 

“How can we tell him that, fool, when she’ll spit at Guildford? O,” 
wailed the duchess, “this is the end, indeed, of all our dreams, and all 
because that wench is a fool and a bitch. Would that I had bred a son 
that I might have someone now to talk to and not have a popinjay for a 
husband who must clout his daughter when he might have broken her 
nose and made her ugsome, and of course, after what you did, of course 
she said Nay. She has her mother’s spirit although she is more your 
child than mine. I do abandon her, I'll turn her out of doors and drum 
her to a brothel where she’ll learn that fifty men can be worse than 
one husband she hates. . . .” 

“We were fools,” groaned Suffolk. ““We should have tried gentle- 
ness.” 

The duchess spat, blurting. ““Gentleness,”’ she hooted. “Go you to 
her and try gentleness after the buffeting you gave her! The girl is like a 
horse and must be broken in for riding, or hooded like a hawk that 
she be blind to everything but her marriage-lure. Gentleness! May 
God save me from the fool I married!” 

“Yet,” said Suffolk, “we have never tried gentleness. Beatings have 
failed, they have only stiffened her, justified her in her rebellion. 
I,” he said, rising languidly to his feet and pulling his doublet stiffly 
up the shoulders, “TI will talk to the girl;” and even when his wife 
laughed and blurted after him, he did not turn but quietly stalked 
from the room, gently shutting the door behind him. 


Jane was praying when he entered her tiny chamber, but at sight of 
him she stood briskly to her feet, then swayed and almost fell while she 
bit her underlip. But her eyes remained hard and challenging, although 
red-rimmed from weeping, while her cheeks were puffy. 

Suffolk caught her before she fell, then he saw her shudder at ae 
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touch and realized that clumsily he must have gripped her over the 
broken skin. 

“My child,” he whispered, ‘does it irk so damnably?” 

Surprise at the tenderness in his voice stiffened Jane in his arms and 
her mouth relaxed from the martytr’s smile into which she had twisted 
it: like a child, she gaped at this tall bearded man who was, incredibly, 
her begetter, and in his eyes she read compassion such as she had never 
seen in them before. Usually, he ignored her presence or watched her 
with irritation as though the mere rustling of her gown ruffled on his 
spine; true, he had been rately cruel to her before this day, but also 
never had he protected or defended her, usually yawning while her 
mother did the beating or, on occasions, holding her in position to be 
flogged with hands that had appeared indolent but which gripped 
like metal. Now for the first time he spoke in a lover’s voice, softly, 
huskily, and his great eyes seemed tender under heavy lids, and the 
unexpectedness of this sympathy when she had expected further 
punishment at his entrance brought tears as his wife’s beatings could 
never have done; afraid, ashamed, Jane dared not speak lest she weep 
while gazing with incredulity into his eyes. 

“There’s no softness to sit on,” he grumbled; “that stool must be 
like iron to your poor rump .. . Pll get you cushions.” 

“I—I am all right, sir . . . I am used to it,” she whispered in a voice 
thick with unshed tears. 

His tenderness started the cuts and bruises suddenly aching and 
made her weep. She sobbed, trying to remain strong, while twisting 
her thin hands together, and her back seemed ribbed with fire as though 
she were pressed to a burning grid. The room spun, the walls quivering, 
and the table seemed an immeasurable distance away from her when 
she put out her hand to catch it to steady herself. 

Dimly, she saw her father open the door which closed behind him, 
then saw it open again when he re-entered with cushions in his arms. 
Three, nay four cushions! fat cushions tasselled with gold and with 
embroidered faces, rounded cushions with bellies of down or feathers: 
high on the stool they rose; and courteously, as though he assisted a 
high-born stranger, her father took her handand bade her be seated; and 
she blushed, watching him shyly while, feeling suddenly awkward, she 
cautiously sat down, her bruised flesh seeming to flame against the 
bones even on that caressing seat. 

“There, my little frappet,” said he, rolling his eyes. ““And does it 
itch, eh? and feel like pepper up one’s nose? I was not always a big 
man, my sweetling, I was little once, even littler than you, and my 
master had the arms of a Hercules and the body of a duck, bang bang 
bang, he’d go with his birch, and all because I could never remember 
that Caesar was no pope. Even in those days I didn’t like the pope 
because I had heard someone call him the whore of Babylon and I used 
to have such unnatural ideas of him, ideas not to be mentioned to my 
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daughter, no, not even to you because I must not have you laugh at 
me. But why? Ferret it! a laugh does little harm; it opens the gob, they 
say, and devils fly down; but how they can fly down while you are 
hooting out is something these wise men never tell you. Yet what is a 
beating, after all? A sting, a blister; and then it is forgotten, the flesh 
gtows again; but when one’s older, ah! the body like the heart grows 
calloused; there is so much pain in life, too much, that one forgets it, 
like love. A boy’s love, and a girl’s love, mayhap, seems all the world 
and you weep in the rose-bush with a thorn in your heart. You are 
feeling it for the first time and therefore it is terrible, terrible, but after 
the second time, and a third, and when for the hundredth time you are 
in love—no more pain, no mote ecstasy, only weariness, alas! 

“But there, I should not talk of love to a daughter. Yet why should 
I not, for you too have a heart and will love and suffer through love, 
will you not, some day? And God is wise to have us suffer in youth 
that we may be content in age, and He is good, too, when He will not 
let us wed those we love and has marriages made for different ends. To 
marry the one you love, pho! that would be damnable, to see the 
beloved become old, and, even worse, tiresome! That is why we love 
most when we are young, because we can’t get married, and thus we 
store memories to feed us in age when we can pretend that we would 
have been happy, ah, so happy, if, if, only if... that sweet life-saving 
If which saves us from despair...” 

He had been talking with apparent inconsequence, prattling as 
though to himself, while walking the room and practising his most 
seductive attitudes and gestures, but all the while he pretended to look 
at the floor he was peeping at his daughter from the corners of his 
eyes and was noting with satisfaction the effect of his words. At first 
she had sat limply, gingerly shifting on her wounded bottom and 
scatcely listening, but when he began to speak of love, her vacant 
gaze became intent and she breathed more softly. Then suddenly, she 
sniffed, sobbing, and with a choking cry she hid her face in her hands. 
The bit once loosened from her pride, snapped, and she, who commonly 
gazed blind as a statue at life, returning to suffering or merriment the 
same scornful stare, wept with an abandon which her father, remember- 
ing how he had recently punched her, found painful to watch and hear. 
From crown to toes, Jane trembled, rocking from side to side, and her 
noises sounded inhuman, not like weeping but a snorting snarking 
hiccuping snivelling guggling medley of sounds which quite frightened 
him, for it seemed she must soon choke to death between the breaths 
jerked out and the air drawn in. 

Uncertain what best to do, whether to fondle and console her or to 
remain aloof and silent, Suffolk stood on one leg, frowning despite his 
relief at having at last broken Jane’s defences. It was strange that he 
who was never, he prided himself, at a loss in any given situation, now 
found no words to use to a weeping child. Somehow their very telation- 
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ship proved a barrier. Had Jane been another man’s daughter, he would 
have joyed in the situation, he would have taken her into his arms and 
kissed her and crooned to her and have been most happy in making her 
happy. But they were too close to one another, flesh of one flesh, to 
meet without embarrassment. Years of his neglect had dug a ditch he 
could not leap to surprise the garrison of her spirit. Therefore he, the 
gatrulous one, now found no words to use although he had plotted to 
bring matters to this spring of tears; but having reached it, his cunning 
failed him and he could not continue the campaign. 

“Jane ... my pretty blushet, my own dilling, my moppet, my 
frappet, my bellibone, my sweet dowsabel, my pisgnye, my parnel, my 
own darling tit, my minikin, my mouse,” he clucked, noisily clearing his 
throat; but his voice seemed only to cause her greater distress and to 
intensify her choking and weeping. 

“T am a dog!” he cried, ‘“‘a very villain! come, bite me, Jane, bite 
me above the ankle! I deserve the whips of fortune and the prongs of 
hell that, so far forgetting its fatherhood, this accursed hand of mine, 
this sacrilegious and most damnable hand, struck its own daughter!” 

He raised his fist and cautiously beat it against the wall. 

“‘Accursed hand, bleed your dishonour,” he cried, “‘yea, bleed, dog, 
but blood cannot wash away that crime! ’Tis writ on tablets of brass in 
heaven which at the end shall rise against me to bang me down... . Nay, 
sweetlips, do not weep, you tear my heart-strings, you trample my 
liver, to think that I, O sinful creature, have caused those tears such as 
only angels weep! thrice-precious drops, they burn me, burn me. O, I 
am in torment. Please, my pretty Jane, dry your bright eyes, or you will 
kill me, kill me like a pismire under your little feet! Such pearls must 
not be lost, such tears should be kissed away, saint’s tears worth 
pounds and pounds and ounces were they stoppered in a vial and sold 
to thirsty pilgrims as the Virgin’s milk in the bad old days was sold at 
Walsingham. Yet twas a cheat! I’ve seen a bottle of it, tasted it, it was 
not milk, not mother’s nor virgin’s nor cow’s milk, ’twas but chalk 
pounded small. O, please, my moppet, little Jane moppet, my own! you 
will have me blubber with you and my beard’s uncurling now. It is all 
wet with my own tears. I will beat myself, I will jump in the river, 
I will dash my brains out in the fireplace, I will bite my own hand that 
hit you, I spit on it, accursed hand. Yea, I will die. There is naught else 
to be done. Like a Roman emperor I will call my slaves about me—I 
mean, the servants—and will bite through a vein and bleed to death in 
glory. I am determined on it. I must die!” 

“No!” Jane screamed as he moved towards the door. 

She had intended to speak softly and the sound of her own scream 
connie in that little chamber startled and almost abashed her into 
silence. 

“You must not blame yourself, sir,” she whimpered, “or my 
mother, either. It is your duty to beat me when I am stubborn; but I 
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cannot, O, I cannot marry Northumberland’s son! It would a 
grievous sin!” 

“You are right, my child! You shall not marry him. I, Henry Grey, 
the Duke of Suffolk, give my word on it, a word that has never been 
broken, even to a woman. You shall not marry him!” 

“O, my lord, do you mean that?” 

“Think you that Iam a liar? Nay, my child, I have suffered enough 
and in silence I will sufter this last insult. You doubt my word?” 

“Nay, my lord, I do not doubt it. Only I doubted my own strength 
to support such happiness.” 

“You will marry Hertford. I’ll see to it. I’ll drag him here. I'll have 
him marry you. You are not the first wench and, God willing, you will 
not be the last who has wept for love.” 

“But it was not for love... .” 

“Say nothing more. I understand. You will marry Hertford to- 
morrow, nay, this very day!” 

Jane stiffened and sat up like an animal that snuffs a threat of 
thunder in the air. 

“O,” she cried, “I do not want to marry Hertford. He has insulted 
me, he told me to go marry Guildford, he said he’d rather marry 
Kate i 

“Did he, the rogue! He’ll not marry Kate, never fear, my love; 
by God, he’ll not marry Kate! He'll marry you. [ll see to it if 
I have to beat him all the way....Come, child, do not shrink 
from me. There is no shame in loving, all of us have loved some time, 
and the sweetest loves are commonly those we lose. But you’ll not lose 
your Hertford, nay, nay. Although I suffer with my head like Somerset 
for it, and your mother be locked in the Tower, you shall marry whom 
you desire.” 

“They will cut off your head?” 

“Think not of it. What is my head but bone and skin and a tongue 
that babbles like a stone in a fool’s bladder? A head. Off with it. Kick 
it. Play ball with it. A head, bah! there are a thousand other heads in 
England. ... Yet, sweet Jane, I ask but one thing from you. When it is 
spiked on the bridge, will you go as sweet Tom More’s daughter went 
to her father’s? and will you gather it in your lap and crown it with 
violets, for always I’ve loved violets like lady’s breath when they’ve 
been eating sugarmeats, will you do that for me? I ask no other boon 
but that on your heart it will be writ—He was a wicked father for he 
beat me, yet he was a good father for he died for me.” 

“They cannot kill you for what I do!” 

“Northumberland can do much for he is king of the king!’ Suffolk 
gave a deep-chested heroic laugh like Ajax mocking the lightning. 
“But let’s not think of me,” he cried. “We will think of you dallying in 
your Hertford’s lap. You ate right, right, girls must do all for love, 
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Nothing should matter but love. What matter it though Mary rule the 
land when Edward dies and brings her unwashed priests and her fires 
for the godly? Such things should be forgotten when love beckons!” 

“But I don’t understand?” Forgetful even of her swollen face 
blotched after weeping, forgetful of the cuts aching on her back and 
burning at a move, Jane gaped at her father as he stood glaring at the 
window with his arms out in an attitude of humility and sacrifice. “Why 
should you die?” she whispered. ““Why should Mary reign if I marry 
Hertford?” 

“Not if you marty Hertford, child, but if you do not marry 
Guildford. . . . But let’s not talk of it. You have taken your heart’s 
choice and you are in the right of it. England and the faith cannot count 
against your happiness. ...” 

“You must tell me, I insist. Who am I but a worm, although a girl, 
when the faith’s in danger? But I don’t understand. Nobody tells me 
anything, anything... .” 

“And quite right, too. Why should you be worried? The king is 
dying, that pretty boy; he lies upon his bed at Greenwich and he cries 
out ‘Who will follow me? Will that crow Mary follow me, alas, why 
will not Jane Grey follow me, for she loves the true God as I love him?’ 
Northumberland told me that, but I swore not to mention it. ... There! 
you have made me break my word. ’Tis a state-secret. The king is 
doomed and he hoped, good lad, that you would follow him—I 
mean to the throne. Otherwise it will be Mary and her papists.” 

“J... I would be queen?” whispered Jane. 

“You would be queen,” said Suffolk, watching her from the corners 
of his eyes while he made pretence to weep. 

Jane Grey sat with glistening cheeks, staring blindly at the white- 
washed wall. Undried tears yet sparkled on her pale lashes, and so 
still and silent she sat that one would have thought she slept sitting up; 
then suddenly she moaned and showed her teeth and shuddered and 
cried. 

“No, no, no, no, no!”’ 

Loudly her voice echoed from the walls, and as if she were blind, 
she swayed to her feet with her arms out and turned and looked im- 
ploringly at her father who opened his arms as though to embrace her. 

Then again she screamed, arms crossed over her face: 

“No, no, no, no, no! Dear God, no!” 

No, no... To be queen, to risk death in the enmity of the papists 
rising under Mary, to go to bed with Guildford ... No, no, no... to 
bed with Guildford, to bear his son that England might have a prince 
again, to live in palaces, no time for books, no time for study, watched 
and waited on, bowed and curtsied to, yet with never a second of peace, 
never a moment in which to forget conspiracies, the poison in the cup, 
the knife behind the arras, and Guildford in her bed; never to be alone, 
at peace again. .. . And should the plot fail, dawn on Tower Hill, her 
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headdress unknotted, her neck bowed before a silent multitude in 
ptayer, then the axe in the morning-light, the cry of the mob as it 
swept down. ... Would she feel the blade? would it fall too quickly to 
feel? would her soul fly straight to God or would it wander dazed 
over the earth, not understanding what had happened to it? .. . This 
had they been plotting, for this had Guildford wooed her, for a des- 
perate adventure, a throw for the crown and, mayhap, a cold morning 
on Tower Hill? 

“No,” she whimpered, “‘no, please,”’ and sank back on her stool. 

Under her skirt she drew in her toes because she felt that men and 
women knelt to kiss them, a popess, an idol, a silly wench who had been 
proud of her little knowledge, an ox fattened for the slaughter, dressed 
for the sacrifice . . . and she had not suspected it. In Guildford she had 
seen only a pert ravisher, not a king, not her husband. 

“Why must I marry Guildford?” she asked. 

“Because he is Northumberland’s son,” said her father. “But you 
have no need to fear. You can marry Hertford. Yet it would be a 
greater martyrdom than any saint whose history’s in a book. Would 
you not like to die for God, sweetheart, although you are young and 
tender? Other saints have been called to be munched by lions, to be 
entombed when yet breathing, to be flogged or burnt, but the sacrifice 
God asks of you is to live for His precious sake, and is that so very 
dreadful? The king is dying. Hush, but that is true; and when he dies, 
the nation will lie open to the Roman ravisher. Who will then be king? 
or rather, who will then be queen? for we have only distaff-Tudors 
living: you, the Princess Elizabeth, the Lady Margaret Clifford, and the 
Princess Mary. The Princess Elizabeth’s mother was a hot harlot and 
she has smeared her reputation in the bed of the late Lord Admiral; the 
Lady Margaret is to marry Northumberland’s brother, and besides, her 
people are timid and have not the stomach for God’s crusade; and that 
that leaves only Princess Mary ... and you. And should the Princess 
Mary reign the nation’s doomed, it will be surrendered to Rome again. 
On you alone, poor unhappy child, rests the faith you adore. The choice 
is yours to make, and do you think that God, when you are fighting His 
cause, will trouble about one little lie, a broken troth?” 

Scarcely she seemed to breathe, sitting stiffly erect, her face con- 
cealed, save that now and then a sob rasped in her throat. 

“Nay, sweetling,” coaxed her father, “He will be waiting with 
purple robes in heaven for His martyrs, and is not marrying one one 
does not love the deadliest martyrdom of all? By God, yea! there is no 
thorns more poisonous on one’s heart, to have one’s body used and 
to set your teeth with the vomit of another’s kisses. . . . But do not 
think of that! Think that by marrying Hertford you will be acting 
carnally for bridal satisfactions, sactificing God for a man’s lipping. 
Once married to him, never then can you become queen; but if you 
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“No,” she said and wept again. 

“He is a sprightly lad, as beautiful as a god, but then, he is not 
Hertford. Would that Somerset had been a wiser and more honest man 
that, as we hoped, you two might have wed and ruled the land right- 
eously together; that dream is now impossible. Northumberland rules 
England. Who shall next reign rests in that man’s hands, and if you 
from the sweet anguish of love cling to your Hertford, we will have 
Queen Mary and fires will be built to burn the chosen. I will burn; 
you, too, mayhap will burn; but our lives are little, a pinch of dust... 
it is the faith that will burn while the inquisition comes with its spies 
and its torturers. What will you say to God then, my child?” 

“O, don’t,” she sobbed, “please don’t . . .” 

“Will you say: ‘Forgive me, God, I loved and put my happiness 
against Your church? or shall you stand proudly in your martyr’s 
purple and say: ‘I have suffered on earth, but Your church is strong in 
England, O, Lord’? The answer rests in those little hands,” he said, 
taking her wrists and trying to pull them from her face. 

“Please, go,” she cried in a muffled voice, “‘please, sir, leave me, 
please.” 

“But let me kiss you first, sweet daughter in God.” 

“No, no,” she cried, ‘no. I am all beblubbered and my eyes are 
ted. For God’s mercy, sir, go from me.” 

“If you desire it, I will go,” said Suffolk and, kissing the backs of 
her hands, he stood erect. ““May God guard you, unhappy child,” he 
sighed, “the choice is yours alone to make, a sour choice, alas, but God’s 
future in the land rests on your resolution.” 

He had said sufficient. To chatter further might destroy what he 
had carefully created. Therefore on tiptoe he stole from that chamber, 
softly closing the door behind him that even the snap of the latch should 
not disturb Jane in her misery. 

Once in the passage, however, his mask of sorrow vanished until he 
began to curl his moustaches and found them damp with his own 
tears; but even before this calamity he held his tongue and did no 
more than shrug and pout, remembering Jane as he had left her with 
her hands hiding her face. 

Straightening his lips, smoothing his breeches, he ambled off, 
watching the play of his pale hands while he swayed them languidly, 
as though the wrists were broken, before his eyes and saw how white 
they were, unmarked by toil and with nails like chips of polished rose- 
pink porcelain. 


“You ate back soon,” jeered his duchess, looking up from the 
chessboard on which she was playing against her shadow. “And is our 
little she-saint tucked in bed and given a smacking kiss instead of a 
wallop on her behind?” 


“Nay, not yet in bed,” said Suffolk, easing himself gently into a 
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chait and sighing with satisfaction at the cushion’s softness, “praying 
a little, probably for your soul, my love; God bless the child, she has 
such a forgiving heart.” 

“Praying, praying! prayers will bring her no husband. Well should 
she pray to learn obedience.” 

“O, she is quite amenable now, my love, perfectly amenable . . .” 

“Amenable—to what?” 

Suffolk yawned. “Amenable, my love,” said he, “to the nauseous, 
the sickening, the distasteful embraces of a husband, dame, to the 
miseries of a bridal-couch in the lap of a brisk young fellow with the 
unchristian name of Guildford. Guildford!” He twisted his mouth as 
though it hurt him to utter the heathen name. “‘And who could blame 
the child from disliking it? Not I, my love, not I! How could one 
whisper Guildford, I love you, my Guildford! in the dark? ’I'would choke 
even a hare-lipped witch to say it!” 

“Do ...do you mean to tell me...? 

“T tell you that you may inform his grace of Northumberland that his 
boy’s supper awaits him when he wishes to ask for it. And speaking of 
supper, my love, would you ask the cook that we might have mush- 
room sauce again? . . . Mushroom-and-oyster sauce, tell him, exactly 
as we had it last Friday week,” said the duke, whistling softly while he 
pulled a loose thread from his scarlet hose. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
TOSTHESSAGRIFICE 


RESOLUTELY, pale-faced, her eyes dark under the lids after a sleepless 
night, Jane Grey stood before her parents in the morning sunlight of 
the glazed gallery, and only the quivering of her underlip revealed the 
passions she suffered when in her child’s voice she said: 

“T will do what you ask me.” 

“Ha,” said her mother, putting down her cup of ale, “ha, I thought 
you'd find that marriage with a pretty boy was not so harsh a penance 
after all. We all must come to it wench, whether we lust after it or not; 
and Mother Eve, not we’re to blame that our flesh at times be pleasantly 
weak. Tis best to take it lightly like a cup of wine. At the first sip we 
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it makes the world less unendurable; then at a second taste we like it a 
little more; at a third we like it mightily; and at a fourth lust for it; and 
after that we care not how much we take and are never glutted until 
exhausted we drop to sleep. Venus is Bacchus’s sister and a good friend 
to Hymen, too, for he can make even marriage tolerable. After all, it is 
but a bosom’s weight on a cold night and a man’s a more comfortable 
companion than a pillow, however soft.” 

“T have come,” said Jane, “only to tell you my decision and to ask 
that I see as little of my husband before marriage as would not seem 
discourteous.”’ 

“Blushes come later,” scoffed her mother. ““Would you blush before 
you’ve cause to blush? That shows no innocent mind, my girl. Now’s 
when you should be enjoying the few pleasures that you’ll know: 
anticipation; there’s nothing life can give to equal a maiden’s dream. 
Yet you would hide from it; yea, you fear he will read your mind and 
know you for no-saint... .” 

“Silence!” cried Suffolk, and the duchess gaped to hear him roar 
like a lion at her. Nor did he flinch when she turned to glare at him with 
lifted brows. “Silence!” he cried a second time. “Have you so small a 
heart, lady, that you are blunt to your child’s sufferings? See her, how 
brave she stands, poor honest girl, and you would mock at her! My 
dear Jane, Iam a man but I am also your father; God forbid, I am no 
woman; yet I know something of your heart, how it pit-pats when you 
think of a husband when you love only God. I have told you, and you 
have my word on it, you need not do this thing. Your happiness is 
mote to me than my neck, than England, even than the faith. Think 
well before you speak. This morning I go to see Northumberland; I'll 
tell him what you say, and from that there can be no backsliding. On 
your Yea or your Nay your future is balanced. . . . Don’t be hasty, 
please, think hard... . Now, hard...” 

“All night I have been thinking,” said Jane quietly; “I have not 
slept, my lord, I have prayed and wept, and now I know I will not 
alter. If it be my doom to submit for His sake and to save my country 
from Rome, whom am I, a pismire, to say Nay?” 

“You have not slept? . . . poor child. Nor did I sleep, my hinny, 
in my sorrow for you.” 

He had slept as though he had been hit on the head with a bag of 
gold, and he had a headache to prove it. With pride in his own cunning, 
he had drunk deep and quarrelled with his duchess and had pulled the 
nose he did not like of tiptoeing Stokes whom he did not like, and he 
vaguely remembered he had accused his wife of having been the 
rascal’s lover. Of course, he had not meant it, only the rascal had 
irritated him while his wife had infuriated him so that when he had 
intercepted an intimate glance between them he had swooped with the 
indignation of an outraged husband; now he was surprised and relieved 
that his duchess did not upbraid him for his suspicions and, while 
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her unusual quietude had delighted him, it had also disquieted him, for 
it smacked of guilt . . . but surely not with Stokes? she’d not demean 
herself with a brewer’s son, even though he was a royal brewer? and 
surely a youngling like Stokes could not set his teeth in that blowsy 
hag? Nevertheless the thought was disquieting and he tried not to 
think of it while smiling sadly at Jane. 

“No,” said Jane, “I did not sleep; have I your permission, sir, to 
retire? My head is aching a little... .” 

“Of course, of course, my child. ... And you are really agreeable 
to this .. . to this dreadful lustration?”’ 

“I do not break my word, sir. . . .” Jane caught her breath and 
gulped back tears and added in a low voice, “At least I have broken 
it only once, for which I pray God’s forgiveness. ...” 

“How did you break it?’? demanded her mother; “who did you 
break it with? Tell me, child!” 

“With Hertford, dame,” said Jane. 

“Poor Hertford, poor Hertford! I will see the unhappy lad,” 
chirped Suffolk, glaring at his wife, “I will go to him and pray with 
him and console with him... .” 

“He needs no consolation,” cried Jane harshly, “nor do I wish 
ever to see him again. You’ll not have him visit here, my lord, I pray 
you. He must never come. He is a wicked man. If he can’t have me 
he’ll have Kate. He said so. . ..” 

“What!” cried the duchess. “Did the lorel say that? The ape would 
stand on his feet, would he, and shake the apples from our tree! By 
God, this is beyond enduring after all we’ve done for the boy, letting 
him dance here at Christmas and eat our food, and now he’d rob us of 
Kate since he can’t steal you! Pll tell Northumberland of this... .” 

“T doubt not but the duke knows of it,” said Jane. “He cameas... 
as his son’s guest and they plotted it together. He was to deflower 
Kate while the other, this one you would have me marry, deflowered 
me.” 

pelt isea dic a lie. .7s 5 

“Tt is the truth,” said Jane. 

“Then glory to God,” cried her mother, springing to her feet and 
almost overturning the table in her fury, “Dll have him in the Tower 
with his vixen-mother; and I’ll to Kate and soon thrash the idea out of 
her! that he should think, that he should dare...” 

“Nay, nay, mother, Kate knows naught of it,” cried Jane. “I have 
spoken to her and she is repentant, she does not understand. You must 
not thrash her. I forbid it!” 

Vous. you forbid sit!” 

“Yea,” said Jane, tightly smiling while her eyes glittered with 
rage, “I do forbid it. You may be my mother, dame, but I will soon be 
Queen of England. You would have me so. And you must suffer for 
it. Iam your queen and I forbid you hurting Kate.” 


- 
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“My queen, my queen?” moaned the duchess, falling back into her 
chair and staring from Jane to her husband and from her husband to 
Jane with a dazed lunatic glare while she opened and closed her 
narrow lips between which hung a thread of spittle as though her soul, 
like a spider, began to spin. “Is she mad, my lord, or am I mad?” She 
wailed. ‘“That she should order me, forbid me...” 

“It is you who are mad,” said Suffolk, nodding approvingly at 
Jane. “And, dame, I’d not touch Kate if I were you. When Jane is 
queen, hey! but shell be queen when Northumberland wishes it, for 
what that monster desires, he takes; when Jane is queen she can chop 
off your head with a nod, yea, yea, my love, with one little scribble- 
scribble of that precious little hand, with one tap-tap of that exquisite 
little foot she can speed you to the hangman, she can lock you in the 
Tower to have beetles and rats for company, she can feed you on 
mouldy bread and water from the ditch to take some of that fat off you, 
she can stretch you on a rack with a heigh-ho and another pull, and a 
good strong pull, my bully boys, she can hang you up by your thumbs 
and tickle you under the armpits, she can boil you with oil for con- 
spiring to poison her with lies, she can send you to the Low Countries 
to be drowned in mud as an adultress should you think to cuckold 
me, the Low Countries knowing what to do with talkative women, 
yea, so I’d shut my gob were I you, lady, and I’'d go on my knees to my 
daughter and I’d feed Kate on candied fruits that she might smell 
sweet and grow plump; but first of all, ’'d chop up that birch of yours 
very small and eat it bit by bit in penance, for Jane is queen, my 
sweet old bird; Jane my little bud, my tiny tit, my own dear darling 
Jane.” 

“But, but, but,’ gurgled the duchess, “but she can’t. . . her own 
mother!” 

“O, but a queen has no mother,” laughed her husband. “Did not 
the great Harry’s father see that his wife’s mother was kept nicely 
locked away? and Jane will be a mother herself by then, so what 
should she care for you?” 

“Tl not hurt you, dame,” said Jane contemptuously. “T’d not like 
to see you weep. You are too old and fat to cry... .” 

“T am not old, you wicked child... .” 

ane I will not have you speaking harshly to Kate, do you under- 
stand?” 

“T...1...I won't,” sobbed the duchess, hiding her rage behind 
her hand. 

“And have I your permission to withdraw?” asked Jane. 

“Yea, sweetheart,” cried her father, ““go where you list. You are 
mistress here from now. Take your mother’s keys if you want them, 
open all her doors and cupboard, take her clothes and her jewels, all 
yours, read her secrets to shame her with them; make her buy youall ~ 
the Sugar you like best, but take her keys and read her accounts to find 
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if she’s been robbing me. . . . And now I must to Northumberland. . . . 
And I will tell him Yes, will I, my love?” 

Jane shuddered and blinked as though she had been suddenly 
Ses from dreams; then, looking her father steadily in the eyes, she 
said: 

“Yes, tell him Yes! And I do forbid Guildford coming here. Tell 
him that. I would enjoy my spinsterhood as long as God permits and 
I have much to prepare myself for and many prayers to make. If it be 
God’s will that I should undergo this thing, my spirit will obey, and 
yet ... and yet, my lord, I cannot promise for my flesh.” She swayed, 
eyes closed, her skin as white as death. “‘No, I cannot promise that,” 
she whispered, “for I am sick at the thought. .. .” 


“How long?” repeated Northumberland, biting his knuckles. 
“That, your grace, lies in God’s hand and not in mine. I am a man like 
you and these accursed physicians say one thing one day and another 
thing the next. They are either traitors or liars; or perhaps, fools.” 

“Then you think we should wait?” asked Suffolk, watching the fire 
leap through the glass of red wine he held before his eyes. 

“Nay, we must not wait, we cannot wait. How long, think you, 
before your daughter could be made ready?” 

“This very afternoon. Speed is often best, your grace, maids being 
as difficult to understand and as wilful as cats who chase a straw one 
moment, and fall to slumber the next. Today she is willing, but I cannot 
wattrant what she will be tomorrow for she changes her moods with 
the wind and is now a saint and then a hoyden. Even the Good Book 
remarks that a man might as well understand an eagle as a wench——” 

“You have misread, my lord, it does not say that... . But to the 
devil with it! we are not divines to quarrel over a text! Today would 
be too soon, for there’s not only her to think of, there is your other 
daughtér®.:...” 

“What, what, what of my other daughter? I have two more.” 

“IT mean your second, Katherine. She must be prepared for 
Pembroke’s son; and we must settle your third, too...” 

“My lord, my lord, you told me naught of this!” 

“What! did I not consult with you! O, my lord, forgive me, but I 
have been so moiled I know not what I do or what I have done, 
thoughts become real and realities turn dreams. . . . I have not slept 
whole nights, your grace... .” 

“Yet you might have said... She is my daughter, after all, and this 
might be considered somewhat of a slight, and certainly my duchess 
will think so, to parcel my daughters off and I to know naught of it. To 
Pembroke’s son, say you? Young Herbert? he is a child.” 

“So is your daughter a child.’ Wearily, Northumberland sat on the 
windowseat, trying to appear calm and to smile. Yet he trembled. Day 
and night now he trembled, listening for tidings of the king’s health, 
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of what Princess Mary plotted. Not fear, he told himself, it was never 
fear that made his hands shake and his eyes restless in the lids, that 
made his heart thud to choke him at the sound of hoof-beats in the yard, 
at the call of rowers on the river, no, not fear but impatience, the 
shivering of a wat-horse before the trumpets blew, the twitching of a 
man’s eye waiting in the lists for the call to joust. At such times, the 
strongest, the most resolute must quake, as he quaked now with the 
lust to be up and doing and not to have to hide ambition behind a sad 
eye while speaking with soft sorrow of the king’s disease. But he dared 
not anger Suffolk at this perilous hour, and he was annoyed with him- 
self that in his caution, fearing the fool’s babble, he had held his tongue 
too long. 

“Yea, yea,” Suffolk was snarling, spitting with anger and hurt 
pride, “Kate may be a child, Herbert’s lad may be a child, too young to 
bed, but what the devil’s that to me? they will bed soon enough when 
they be married, pray God, and that may be years off, yet you say that 
they must marry soon. Why? why? why?” 

“Why delay?” said Northumberland. “Pembroke is eager for the 
match and I’d have thought that any father would have leaped for it.” 

“Tis a good match, I have naught to say against the match, it is 
excellent and I am delighted that so good, so rich a man as my lord of 
Pembroke should desire it, yet it is to me and not to you that he 
should have come. Are all the great children of England yours, your 
grace, that you’d take parentage of them and sell them here and there 
and never a tarradiddle for the father who laboured in their begetting, 
not to speak of the mother who gave birth? Why, ’tis monstrous, your 
grace, *tis monstrous!” 

In his agitation, Suffolk spilt his wine, then he cursed because it 
stained his breeches. 

“*That will never come out, ’tis ruined, ’tis ruined! but what matters 
it? what matter that I bought them yesterday, they are like my daughter 
to be moiled by the first lad that steals into your grace’s mind.” 

“Here,” said Northumberland, scratching salt from some almonds 
and pressing it to the stain. “This will suck it out, your grace, and would 
I could suck the stain as easily from your dishonour. Yet I thought not 
of it, Iam to blame and most humbly, your grace, I do apologize.” 

“Well, well, if you apologize there is nothing more to be said 
although I consider it most presumptuous, even had his highness 
himself suggested such a thing without consulting me I would have 
thought it presumptuous, yea, very presumptuous. Do you think that 
salt will take it out? I doubt it, indeed I do. I doubt it. ’I'was the very 
best velvet and now I will have to give it to Master Rampton, my Mr. 
Secretary, although it is not good enough for him, being ruined... 
sak we ate an unhappy family! So Pembroke would have my 

ate?” 

“If your grace will consider it.” 


“T will consider it, I will accept it; what matter what my wife says? 
I will send her to Jane, tee hee, I will send her to Jane; and you would 
have them both marry on the same day, my lord?” 

“Yea, and your third daughter, too, Mary, I believe?” 

“Mary? Mary? You would marry my Marty, too! By God’s blood 
this is more than even Lot could have wished and I am not drunk. 
Mary, Mary! She is but a babe, she is not yet of age, not quite eight 
years, and she is not three feet tall, I warrant, a midget but a lovesome 
midget, and who in the name of God, my lord, would you marry my 
poor Mary to?” 

“It does not matter,” said Northumberland wearily, “I thought 
that the expense might not be too great if we had one ceremony for 
them all, for your three daughters and for my daughter, another Kate, 
and also a child, my lord. Iam to marry her to Huntingdon’s son, Lord 
Hastings, and it seemed to me that it would be a great saving if all were 
got rid of together. Then we would be quit of responsibilities and need 
spend no more. But we’ll not trouble with Mary, nor did I think of 
her marriage, but I thought only of her betrothal.” 

“But to whom, your grace, to whom?” 

“Why, to a kinsman of yours, your grace, to Lord Grey of Wilton. 
I thought only of a betrothal, but no matter now. ... Yet we must bind 
all together. We will need friends in the coming clash, my lord, and 
Pembroke we must have. In this we stand together, we take a crown or 
lose our heads. I never thought that you, your grace, a man so orgulous 
of honour, so proud, so gallant in the fight, would not be ready to 
throw all, daughters, gold and all, into the balance. Friends must be 
bought, if not with gold with marriages or honours....” 

*You’d marry them all the one day?” 

“Why not, your grace? ’I'would be a huge saving and we have 
little time, dear God, such little time. Had you but seen his majesty, 
frail, peaked, coughing up blood and looking so puzzled as though he 
did not understand and wanted me to help him. Help? By God’s glory, 
had I the power Id fight with death to bring him back! I know ’tis 
said I’m poisoning him.” He laughed, shaking from head to toes. 
“Poisoning him? why should I poison him when all I own rests on his 
life? Nay, rather on my sword! ... and I'll not give over even though 
you desert me, my lord.” 

“‘{__J—I desert you? Never, my lord, never. I do confess my 
pride was hurt; whose would not be? that you distributed my daughters 
with no by yout leave like beggars in a hot-house, the first gallant with 
a pouch of silver taking the pick, but I am yet your friend. I’ve promised 
Jane a crown and ’ll not disappoint her. Besides, Kate should soon be 
married. Know you, my lord, that damned Hertford conspired to steal 
her from me? Yea, the dog! he thought that now he’s lost Jane he’d 
take her instead, and for all I know of his evil heart he might be plotting 
even now to ravish her that she might be disparaged through him and 
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become worthless to me. But if she’s Pembroke’s lad’s, she’d be his 
responsibility and I could cock my thumb at Hertford and care not a 
fig if she be damaged or whole. Yea, yea, she will marry Pembroke. .. .” 

“And Mary?” : 

“She’s young, just eight, but what man knows at what age girls 
begin to rot inside? Not I, my lord, not I. They know the ancient 
dance from their cradle, it would seem, so let Huntingdon have the 
trouble of it; yet Mary’s young, so sweetly young, my lord, and must 
be treated gently, for her back is crumbled, just a little, my lord, perhaps 
you did not notice, but she has no neck and her head’s half the size of 
her body: her mother’s fault, she must have dreamed of beetles when 
carrying her, or some such bugaloo, yet she’s as sweet as a turnip and 
has ted hair like her sisters, although more her mother’s child than 
mine, being unhandsome in the daylight; yet she must come to it, they 
all must come to it or they’d never be women. I only hope he will be 
good to her.” 

“He will be good to her, your grace, I’ll see to that. Then all’s 
arranged? A treble-wedding: Jane and Guildford; your Kate and Lord 
Herbert; my Kate and Lord Hastings; and your Mary’s betrothal to 
Lord Grey... . We must not spare money, all must be of the best, and 
T’ll to the king’s wardrobe to see what can be found there for the ladies. 
And [ll have the Princess Mary present that the Romans might 
bite down their tattling. Where will it be held, think you?” 

Hurriedly calculating the costs, Suffolk shrugged as though dis- 
interested. “Where you wish, my lord,” said he, “wherever you 
wish.” 

“What think you of my town-house?” asked Northumberland. “Tt 
has housed kings ere this, it is large and there are beds enough for all. 

~To celebrate here would make it seem we were ashamed or, worse, 
afraid; but before the world, between London and Westminster. ... 
What say you, my lord?” 

“T say, Go to it!” cried Suffolk. “Let it be at Durham Place, let it 
be in the Tower, if you wish it... .” 

“Nay, not the Tower, that would make talk that we thought 
ourselves royalty; besides, the Tower,” said Northumberland, 
wrinkling his nostrils, “is more fit these days for mourning than for 
mertiment. There are too many ghosts there for my liking and it’s 
become more a fortress than a palace, the royal apartments being much 
neglected. Nay, we will use Durham Place... . What say youina week, 
your grace” 

“A week? Just one week!’ 

“Yea, just one week, but a week can be like eternity at times; I 
warrant it will seem like that to Guildford while he waits; and in a week 
we should have clothes and foodstuffs enough. . . . But I will see to 
that. Tell your lady wife to trouble little. I'll send her jewels from the 


treasuty. . ... It is agreed, your grace?” 
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“Tt is agreed, my lord,” said Suffolk, cautiously rubbing the salt 
from his breeches to see if the stain were gone; but the stain, although 
lighter, remained. 


One week, seven days! Where was the calender that he might tick 
va oa day and night, scratching them away, that held him from his 

ane: 

One week . . . seven long days and seven longer nights to the 
twenty-first of May, Whit-Sunday—and who cared a fig that May was 
considered the black month for marriage?—when, ah, dear God, he 
would clasp his beloved naked abed . . . one whole week which at first 
moved sluggishly like a decrepit and heavy-footed man but which 
quickened its pace and kicked away the hours to minutes as time passed, 
hurrying, hurrying to that hour when . . . Nay! he’d not think of it, he 
dared not think of it.... 

In the chill of early spring with trees yet unbudded and frost on the 
grass, Guildford rode for miles, he hunted and hawked; he exhausted 
his brothers at tennis or in the tilt-yard or at the quintain; yet when 
night drew near, weary though his body might be, he could not sleep 
saved in ragged patches that brought no comfort and left him haggard 
in the morning. Within him warred desire and terror, each raced for his 
heart and usually terror smote first, desire, that cowardly laggard, 
crawling with hope behind. As though he were an innocent who had 
never once kissed a lady, Guildford dreaded the marriage-night when 
his boasting would be challenged and his manhood tested. For so long 
had he brooded on that kissing-time that the dream had become too 
precious for him to lose in the reality of love’s encounter. 

Jane had forbidden his presence at Sheen and far from resenting 
the ban, Guildford was glad of it, not knowing what to say to her, not 
wishing to antagonize her further by any display of possessiveness, nor 
wishing to have her despise him or doubt his ardour by a show of 
laggardness. And all the time, ceaselessly he thought of her, nothing he 
did could drive her for one moment from his mind; he wondered what 
she was doing that moment, whether she wept or danced, whether she 
laughed or prayed, whether she loved him under her maidenly armour 
of discontent or whether in promising this marriage she were being 
merely obedient to her parents, although he doubted that, remembering 
how stronge was her will and how tenacious she had proved herself at 
times when she’d been thwarted. 

Soon, soon, that secret of why she had said yes, with the secrets of 
her body, would be his! He would know all of her, the mountains, 
plains and rivers of that enchanted land of Jane, he would adventure 
over her like brave Sir Hugh Willoughby when under Cabot’s guidance 
he set out, as soon he would set out—on the very day before the 
wedding—to find that famed passage of which sirens sang through the 
white cold pillars of the North to which all needles pointed, through 
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feathers of storms to enter warm Cathay, that paradise of Magical 
Kublai Khan where the apples of paradise grew. . . 


Because Jane did not weep, Kate feared to weep. Both being robbed 
of the same lover, she felt that their tears should mingle and she ached 
to be clasped in her sister’s arms, as in those days, a millions years ago, 
before Guildford had come to Sheen. But this was a different Jane 
now, a colder, harder Jane who rarely smiled, and when she did, 
smiled only with her lips in the way a statue might smile, the eyes 
remaining dead, stone. With this iciness had come also a maturity 
difficult to explain because it was not so much seen as felt, being 
expressed perhaps in a gesture—yet Jane made few gestures—or as 
though diffused about her, an aureole of rime, a frost, which chilled one 
without the need for words. No longer the girl Jane Grey, she had 
turned hard, her spirit congealed, wrung of all sympathies, a woman 
without a soul. Yet she did not appear to be unhappy. Had she wept or 
looked ill, Kate could have understood because herself wept when 
alone and she felt most ill, but never had she seen Jane look so healthy, 
almost ruddy, her cheeks appearing plumper and her manner gracious, 
while when alone, hands in her lap, she would sit smiling with shut 
mouth as though she recollected something faintly amusing or con- 
templated a jape at somebody’s expense. 

She was soon to become a queen. Did that explain this change? 
Did queenship mean a kind of spiritual wedlock with the nation; and 
as a girl must feel different after marriage, did women feel different 
when they were crowned or about to be crowned? There was to Kate 
no other explanation. Besides, the alteration was to be seen also in their 
parents who treated Jane with awkward reverence as though she were 
delicate, a cup or a plate of glass that might easily break. Not only their 
father, from whom such miming was to be expected, he being half a 
fool, but most astoundingly their mother also hushed her voice in her 
presence, called her madam and curtsied to her! Yet, Kate noticed, the 
duchess grudged this outward show of respect, she trembled and 
grimaced as though her teeth ached when she essayed to smile. 

This was a different, a frightening Jane, and when on occasions she 
sighed and looked sad and took Kate in her arms as in the old days, 
Kate shivered, unable to relax in love, feeling this chill of Jane’s spirit 
soak into her until she became afraid to move and dared not kiss or 
touch this little giant, this frozen goddess, who had been so kind to 
her a hundred years ago.... 

Worry about Jane at least saved Kate from worrying too much 
about herself, and her worries were so great that when she remembered 
them she squirmed in panic and wanted to run, run, run, she knew nor 
cared not whither so long as it was away from Sheen and far from this 
unknown husband, this little Lord Herbert, this ape, this monster who 
was not Hertford, her darling. 
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“He is a very pretty boy,” her father told her, taking her hands and 
smiling into her eyes, “he will be your baby and thus save you the 
trouble of being given one by him, for ’tis no true marriage, you’ll not 
bed together, you’ll but swear to love one another and be true to one 
another before the priest; and that is all.” 

“Tf that is all, why should we marry?” she asked. 

“Pest on it! because you must, everyone must marry or there would 
be no children... .” 

“But you told me that PU have no children.” 

“Not yet, not yet awhile, you are both too young, but you will have 
children later, all your own babies to play with, as many as you want, 
should the Lord God be kind and bless you bountifully; but this 
matriage, it is no marriage, it is a troth before the priest, so that he can 
be sure of you and you of him—I mean of Herbert, not of the priest— 
then you can say Pho! to your ladies for you will be a lady yourself and 
no gitl then, and Jane too will be a lady and both of you can eat what 
you like and drink what you like and go where you list, so long as you 
gad not dishonestly, and all the men will bow to you and cry: “The 
beautiful Lady Herbert! ah, lucky little Herbert, to have such a 
beautiful wife as Kate!’ ”’ 

“You make mock of me, my lord! That is not kind of you!” 

SNay,- Katey neveta....7 

“Then why can’t I just be betrothed like Mary? why should I get 
matried if we be not going to do anything?” 

“Because you will be doing something later. O, dear, dear, what 
questions you do ask!” 

“And won’t Mary be doing anything later?” 

“Yea, when she is older. You must not ask so many idle questions! 
Marty is being betrothed because we feel she be too young to give her 
wotd unless we sponsor her; but you are older than she, five years 
older, you’te a big girl.” 

“Yet you say not big enough for that...” 

“Why! may the Lord deliver me! what say you? do you wish it that 
way?” 

ENDO, no, no, my lord, no,” she cried, bursting into tears, “I love 
nobody but Hertford and nobody loves me, even Jane doesn’t love 
me any mote, and I am frightened, and I hate this Herbert, I hate him, 
hate him, I’d spit at him and I’ll scratch his eyes out and I'll beat him, 
I hate him so... O, my lord, why must it be!” 

*Alas!”’ sighed Suffolk, taking her into his arms and kissing her wet 
eyelids, “I fear it must be, my chuck, it must . . . his grace of North- 
umberland will have it so... .” 


Northumberland! there was thunder in the sound of that name, 
there were hoof-beats, there was shouting, there were devils marching 
undet it... . Northumberland! It echoed at night in the fastness of the 
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bed-curtains, roaring at Kate to knock her awake with quickly beating 
heart and the sweat like ice on her belly . .. Northumberland! Like the 
beating of a storm on the shutters, like fists of wind on the branches of 
the trees, like the fall of a castle’s wall with the pioneers shouting as 
the troops march through: Northumberland. It was a blow on her 
heart, it deafened her, it made her blood jerk, it blinded her. This was 
Satan’s second name, Northumberland, and Satan smiled in the man’s 
smile, snap of white teeth in the beard. Kate crouched and gulped at 
the thought of his fist on her flank in the night. At any moment, now, 
he might part the curtains and look in to see if his meal were safe for 
his cannibal-bridal-feast. No doors could be locked against him; 
swords would be blunted, knives bend against him; a demon in the 
flesh of man. Before his coming, there had been peace. Now at his 
name, Jane had turned to ice and herself like a custard quivered with 
fear. 

Northumberland! At his call, this Herbert had sprung up to take 
her. Nay, not to take her, to marry that she might never marry Hert- 
ford, then to make mockery of her by leaving her untasted. They gave 
her a child for husband, yet they would not let her truly marry him. 
A world that had been rich with promise, although briared with teasing 
worries, walled with restrictions—cross your hands in your lap, 
don’t laugh and show your teeth, don’t gad abroad, don’t pick your 
nose, don’t answer back, don’t show your legs, don’t wipe your greasy 
fingers on your gown, don’t yawn in company, don’t dare to run, don’t 
laugh too loudly, don’t, don’t, don’t—unimportant rebukes yet 
humiliating and often unfair, but how little had they been and how 
Kate now longed to return to that childhood-world! . .. Then had she 
found refreshment in the future, in dreams of love and of a gentle 
husband who would be her slave, to find the truth was this . . . casually, 
like an unwanted clout she was thrown out of doors and into a strang- 
er’s arms. Revenge at least she promised herself. Herbert would smart 
for it; but that was small consolation when by law she would become 
his chattel. 

And all because of Northumberland! Yea, Northumberland, a name 
like muffled drums, death’s drums, beating her to a barren marriage 
... Northumberland. She bit her pillow wet with her tears, she clenched 
her tiny fists and punched the feather-bed, but she warred against a 
phantom, against a name of terror only. . .. What could she do, a girl 
of thirteen and small for her age, against that giant to whom she was 
as nothing, merely a body, if that, to be given to somebody called 
Herbert that the boy’s father might fight on his side? 


Because Jane gave no sign of distress but calmly allowed her women 
to dress her, wash her, perfume her, comb her hair and place shoes on 
her feet as though this creature they tended was somebody strange, 
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submissive. Her upbringing, however, had never been so strict as 
Jane’s, she having been permitted to ride and romp, and therefore she 
could not conceal her feats and angers. Yet with difiiculty she wore a 
ae aloofness and, at least in public, she managed not to weep too 
often. 

“Are you not afraid?” she asked Jane one day when she found her 
alone staring dully out of a window at the misted world. 

“Afraid?” Jane repeated, turning to her with her mirthless smile. 
“What is there to be afraid of, my sweetling?” 

“Why! marriage,” faltered Kate. 

“Marriage? You have naught to fear there. They say that Herbert 
is too young for you. Yours is a marriage only in name, why should it 
wotty you?” 

“But I don’t want to marry any one. Do you?” 

“God help me, no!” said Jane, and shivered. “I don’t want to 
marry anybody either.” 

“But you are so brave; you don’t seem to care.” 

“Do you . . . I thought you knew me better, Kate! .. . do you 
believe I do not care?” Jane shut her eyes and sighed heavily, her hands 
loose on her lap. “‘Care? O dear God, care! I feel that there are worms 
inside me, I feel that I am fouled, fouled and fouled again, that nothing 
can make me clean. When I wake in the morning I pray to sleep again, 
to die. I want to die and yet I can’t. Hundreds are dying daily in the 
world and mostly they wish to live, but I who hate this life, I cannot 
die.” 

“Yet... yet you show nothing.” 

“Do you think,” cried Jane, glaring, mouth parting while she 
panted, “that I would give that woman—I can’t call her mother, the 
word sticks in my throat—that I would give that creature the satis- 
faction of knowing how I suffer! I’d rather wed a leper, a blackamoor, 
a heathen than let her know that I... O, don’t, Kate! you make me 
think of it. I try not to think of it. I try to read and forget, to look at 
the world and pretend that it’s not true, not true, O God, but it is true. 
If Guildford were a man, if he’d a heart .. . but I'll test him, I will see 
- what he is made of. Therefore I’ll not despair, not yet... . All men are 
not vile, surely not? and I have hoped . . . He seemed to change, to lose 
his wickedness; yet men are liars and what do I know of them who 
know so little of the world!” 

“Jane, dear Jane, and I, I thought you did not care!” 

Tenderly, Kate put her arms about her and drew down her white 
face to kiss her mouth. There were tears, salt on her lips. It was to 
Kate as though she tasted her sister’s blood on that kiss, and, passion- 
ately weeping,-she dragged her down to hold her tightly as though to 
protect her, caressing her, moaning and sobbing against her wet 
cheek. 


‘Don’t, don’t!” said Jane, twisting from her embrace, “there is 
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somebody coming! I would not have them see me weep. Go from me 
pire CFO Fa 

She brushed the backs of her hands over her eyes and tried to blink 
away the tears, then she turned again to the window so that her face 
could not be seen when one of her ladies entered and curtsied. 

Kate shrank away, hurt and bewildered, and feeling painfully 
alone, she crept from the room that she might weep by herself with none 
to hear or see her. 


In barges they were rowed from Sheen to Suffolk House in the 
Strand, Jane and Kate and Mary with their parents and personal 
attendants in one barge, their household following in the other, with 
music playing to them from the bows. The day was cold, threatening 
rain, but all were well clothed and furred and they sat under a gold- 
tasselled gold-fringed canopy of red cloth-of-gold out of the wind 
and any splashing the oars might make. Not once did Jane speak 
during the long journey but sat as though dead, scarcely seeming to 
breathe in her green velvet gown, her face white and expressionless, 
her eyes in their pale lashes staring at the dry rushes bending to the 
wind. 

While Jane stared at the shore, Kate stared at her and prayed that 
she appeared equally as indifferent although the noise her heart made 
seemed to beat above the gurgle of the ship’s bottom, the creak of the 
rowlocks, the slap of the bilge and even the shrill musicians’ playing. 
All were silent under the canopy grouped around Jane on her cushions, 
even her mother not daring to speak lest she offend her who seemed no 
longer her child but a strange white witch in her daughter’s skin. 

Calmly, the white witch stared at the trees breaking into leaf, at the 
grass as green as though freshly licked, at a fishermen seated on a tree- 
bowl who whistled while he fished and who doffed his hood low when 
they passed him. Gravely, Jane bowed, as though already a queen 
acknowledging her subject’s salute, then erect again she stared at the 
world under its grey sky, at the cattle, the sheep, and the dirty men and 
women in the fields who gaped at her as though in her dazzle of cloth- 
of-gold this were no ship of man’s making but a vessel of angels floating 
down from heaven. 

They envy us, thought Kate, and she sighed, wishing she were that 
muddy lass there with a skirt hitched high between her legs who was 
busily weeding the corn with a baby tossed on her back. Lucky people 
not to be great and not have to marry some horrible small boy they had 
never seen, who would be pushed beside her to place a ting down her 
finger and then be snatched away before she had time even to speak to 
him. ... Ah, lucky girls who lived like animals in all weathers and who 
could choose their loves. Lucky men, too, now shearing the sheep; and 
even lucky sheep, baaing in panic that meant nothing but the loss of a 
coat, while she would, too, lose nothing—except all hope of love: 
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nothing, not even a maidenhead lost for all the pomp and the feasting, 
the dancing and singing. ... | 

With long steady strokes the rowers sent them forward, down the 
cutving fiver, past farmhouses and tiny hamlets and an ale-house with 
a bush on a pole before its door to show that the ale was freshly 
brewed, past churches that now were steepled shells with little inside 
them save their penniless priest... 

Away from Sheen and girlhood... 

Until into the sky rose the towers of Westminster and houses 
began to creep along the banks; past the tall cathedral and the palace 
with its gardens and orchards to the river, they went, and with each 
vanishing second Kate felt colder from within herself as though her 
soul were wilting. Colder she grew and yet more frightened until she 
could barely breathe while the city rushed forward as though to 

snatch them, as though to fall on them, walls and steeples and towers 
and roofs, tumbling on to the barge while she rocked, then sprang back 
and lapped forward again towards some stone steeps slimed with green 
weed. 

On those steps stood many men in gay garments, bowing to wel- 
come them and all, dear God, were smiling as though this was a festal 
day. They held out their hands to assist them out of the barge, while the 
boatmen caught ropes and rings set in the stone; then hugely, rising in 
front of Kate, Jane stood with her wide green skirt and fearlessly 
leaped over the bulwark and sprang ashore. 

I will never be able to do that, thought Kate, my legs will not 
support me, they are frozen, they are bent under me, and I can’t move 
them, I know that I’ll never be able to move them, and then, O shame, 
these men will have to lift me in their arms and they might see my legs, 
for I know I can’t walk, [knowI can’t... 

To her own astonishment she felt herself stand up and, pushing 
aside the offers of help, step on to the stone. Then she stared about her 
and felt sick but, seeing Jane imperturbable beside her, she managed 
to swallow her sickness and even smile when a gallant bowed so 
low as to swish her feet with his cap’s red plume. How she had got out 
of the barge she could not remember and with sudden dizzying hope, 
she wondered: would marriage be like this . . . a sudden step, a move- 
ment of her body, and she unharmed, unconscious of anything having 
happened? 

But she feared, nay, she was certain that it would not be in the least 
like that; and the thought made her feel sick again. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
A BRIDE OF ICE 


UsuALLy within Durham Place it was dark. Countless torches were 
needed to drive off the shadows which lurked from the light only to 
steal out again when a puff of wind or an angry voice lifted a flame and 
gave them their opportunity to darken the floor or to puddle under a 
chair. And it was a silent house, as only old houses can be silent, in a 
watchful, baleful manner, like a huddle of coffins smelling of cere- 
cloths and sour flesh; for all that it was stoutly built and should outlast 
many centuries, it stank of age, the walls seeming to sweat as though 
decaying while the tapestries were always damp to one’s touch, and 
echoes lingered long after the walker had passed and the door had 
closed behind him on empty rooms. 

Never, however, did those rooms seem empty, their silence being 
like the silence of held breath, an unnatural silence in which the 
furniture did not creak, the hangings did not flap and even the mouse 
was hushed under the floor-boards. Polishing could not clean it, 
sweeping could not clean it, nothing could drive out that smear of 
age as though the dead had left their grease behind. You smelt it, tasted 
it, and your fingers, although washed, seemed always greasy. When 
mists floated from the river or fogs rolled out of London’s chimneys, 
they seemed to settle here as though this were their natural sink in 
which they lay, blocking the keyholes, blinding the windows, dampen- 
ing the fires to make them smoke and not flame, and causing humans 
to feel ill at ease, expectant of something standing behind their chairs 
when they believed themselves otherwise to be alone. 

Like all dreams when attained, sighed Northumberland, this palace 
disappointed him and he felt rarely contented when lodging there, 
feeling himself a visitor tolerated grudgingly by the souls of long-dead 
churchmen interrupted in their ghostly ministrations who resented his 
ptesence and would harm him if they could. He had been reared a 
papist and to his annoyance often found himself whispering a Latin 
ptayer or crossing himself after he had dared fate with a rash prophecy. 
And this weakness, this return to his youth, at times enraged him for 
he detested the faith as only those can detest a thing which they once 
loved and which they have grown to fear because its roots dig deep. 
Noisily he pretended, even to himself, contempt for relics and painted 
images, and to prove that he had outgrown such childish toys he 
would go out of his way to revile the pope, to spit on relics or to 
smash images; only afterwards, always, despite his jeering laughter, he 
felt as a child feels when alone in the dark, a certain pleasurable but 
frightening tingle over his skin, half-anticipating a thunderbolt’s fall. 

This spiritual war in his soul was to Northumberland a personal 


combat, a duel, not between God and Satan but between himself and 
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God, and the uncertainty of the outcome could wake him trembling in 
the night, no matter how loudly in daylight he might proclaim his 
freedom from superstition. While in his heart despising the reformers, 
he swore he was their brother; fearing the tendrils of Rome 
bitten from childhood into that heart, he laughed at them and raged 
at them; and he turned with relief to Machiavelli’s lore in which God 
had vanished from the scene and man was his own devil or good angel. 

At Durham Place, however, he could not escape these secret fears 
as he could escape them in the green world of Sion. Ghosts of nuns, 
being feminine, had few terrors for him; at them could he mock, 
jesting about the amount of lay-brothers they had had for servants and 
the priests who had shared their chapel if not their beds; but here it was 
different, not timid nuns but warlike warriors of God having lived in 
Durham Place before Henry VIII had taken it from Bishop Tunstall. 

Although it was only about two hundred years old, having been 
raised by the Patriarch of Jerusalem in the days of Edward I, the 
palace seemed to Northumberland to be much older, to be older than 
history, drenched with the dreams and the blood of countless praying 
men. No corner but held its ghost in a shadow, a menacing ghost 
ptaying against him who had despoiled its churches. Loudly he might 
laugh to give himself courage, but softly his laughter returned, taunting 
him, seeming to remind him that life was short while death was eternity 
with hell or heaven at the gates of the grave. 

No! cried Northumberland silently, no! and with shaking hands 
he took down his treasure, his Bible, his Machiavelli, from the shelf. 


“From whence it is to be observed,” he read, “‘that he who 
usurps the government of any state, is to execute and put in practice 
all the cruelties which he thinks material at once, that he may 
have no occasion to renew them often, but that by his discontinu- 
ance he may mollify the people, and by his benefits bring them to 
his side. He who does otherwise, whether from fear or ill-counsel, 
‘is obliged to be always with his knife in his hand, for he can never 
repose any confidence in his subjects, whilst they, by reason of 
his fresh and continued inhumanities, cannot feel secure against 
him: So then injuries are to be committed all at once, that the last 
being the less, the distaste may be likewise the less; but benefits 
should be distilled in drops, that the relish may be the greater. 
Above all, the Prince is so to behave himself towards his subjects, 
that neither good fortune nor bad should be able to alter him; 
for being once assaulted with adversity, you have no time to do 
mischief; and the good which you do, does you no good, being 
looked upon as forced, and so no thanks be due to it.” 


Harry VIII had proved the truth of that; feared and loved, cares- 
sing with one hand while killing with the other, he had set a throne 
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based on a lie firmly into England. Who would have thought after 
Bosworth that a cowardly little Welshman would break the barons’ 
power and unite the nation, and that that usurper’s son should sit not 
only safe on his throne but become a monarch so feared in the world 
that he could defy the pope and put aside a much-loved queen? 

What the Tudors had done, the Dudleys would imitate. Like them, 
he would be without pity, swore Northumberland, killing all who 
might prove dangerous, while living balanced between fear and love; 
as yet he was not loved, he knew it well, the people hated him. They 
blamed him for the debased coinage, for dying trade, for the sheep 
and the poverty the sheep had brought; and also for the death of 
Somerset; but their hatred was unimportant to him at the moment. If 
necessaty, he must intensify it until the people grovelled to him in 
fear; then, after pardoning those not too dangerous, he could offer 
benefits to the others, and they would soon forget the hungers 
of yesterday in that day’s plenty. Nay, he had only the Princess Mary 
and a few jealous barons to fear, and if he acted swiftly, they should 
prove harmless. Once Guildford married Jane, he could be certain 
of the throne; then when Edward died, he would seize Mary and send 
her to the Tower; and without Mary, the malcontents would have no 
battlecry, while should Spain send armies to free her, that would 
unite the people in his cause. Besides, he had arranged with France - 
to have an army ready to sail to him should anything go wrong. But 
nothing could go wrong. . . 

It was this palace of priests that depressed him. Even the workmen 
busily decorating for the marriages could not beat off the ghosts with 
their adzing and hammering. The moment the noise ceased, those 
ghosts seeped back and he felt his hair prickle and a shiver run down 
his spine. Would God, he prayed, that all plotting were over that he 
could trumpet again to man’s work in the field of battle! 

But he must wait, he must fret and wait in this vast cold palace for 
which, fool! he had yearned so long. Near Charing Cross with its 
delicately carved monument to a dead queen topped with a cross 
opposite the royal mews, nigh where the London road turned south 
to Westminster, the palace stood, this dream in stone on which he 
had brooded for years. Certainly it was large and splendid enough to 
house a king, yet now, attaining it, he hated it with its numerous 
leaded lights seeming rather to withhold the daylight than to let it 
enter, sprinkling the delicate transparent colours on the stone or tiles 
ot rushes ot wood without ever dispersing the gloom. Always had it 
stood to him as the perfection of living, the symbol of power, when 
he had feasted here and envied its vastness while never truly daring 
to believe that some day, this day, it should become his own. 

Thirteen years ago, in 1540, on bright May days there had been 
jousting at Westminster, all comers being trumpeted to friendly 
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summon the world’s chivalry to break a lance on English steel. Now, 
owner of this mighty palace, lounging beside his duchess in a tapestry- 
hung chamber while awaiting his son’s and daughter’s espousals, 
Northumberland could smile, yet he trembled, at that memory, for he 
had fought then as one of England’s champions. 

In full steel from pointed solerets in the stirrups to the papier- 
miaché crest on his tilting-helm, he had gripped the long lance hooked 
to the vamplate on his chest, and he had charged on his broad destrer 
that had been housed in white velvet. Hey! but he tensed himself at 
the memory and seemed to feel again the shock of that encounter, the 
tremor rippling on the bone, that shivering exaltation when his point 
had caught under a plate of his opponent’s harness and his lance had 
snapped, spinning high, while the fellow had been lifted up from his 
saddle to fall with a clang and a clatter to the sanded earth. Within 
Northumberland’s skull seemed still to rumble the gnat-like howling 
of the multitude, their cheering dimly echoing inside his helm: 

“A Warwick! a Warwick!” 

Hey! for a Warwick! 

He could hear them now as though they were massed outside that 
narrow window calling on his name, “A Warwick, a Warwick!” and 
almost then did he regret these furred robes, the crown within reach, 
even the dukedom of Northumberland because no longer was he that 
fierce, strong-bridled man, John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, brooding 
on future greatness, on this present greatness which by his own 
strength and sagacity he had at last achieved, and which after all 
striving seemed of small worth beside the dream of it that had upheld 
him through the years. 

With the screaming of trumpets those days now returned him, 
while with soft music and laughter unrestrained returned nights in this 
very hall while with the other challengers and the challenged he had 
feasted King Harry VIII and his tiny Queen Kate Howard with their 
lords and ladies, all the court; yea, and London’s lord mayor, too, and 
its aldermen with their wives. 

On the first day with spears had they jousted; on the second day 
on horseback with swords, and while striking from the side his gauntlet 
had slipped and he had lost it; then on the following day they had 
fought on foot either side of the barrier. That had been only ten years 
ago... it seemed to be at least a thousand years ago, happenings in 
somebody else’s life . . . yet he felt stronger, younger now for all the 
passing years and he wished that such times of peace and mimic warfare 
could come again that he might forget politics, politics, politics, and be 
able to burn his Machiavelli. ... This palace now was his and yet he 
was less happy in its possession than he had been when dreaming of it. 

No, no, he said, clenching his fists and wrinkling his eyes, he was 
happier now, of course he was happier! Youth meant frustration, it 
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for the years to pass with the rising and going down of sluggish suns. 
Now the days ran away before he fully knew that he was awake, there 
being so much for him to do, so many things, indeed, that he knew not 
where to begin. But he could do nothing yet, nothing until after his 
children were married and the king lay dead. ... 

But of that he did not wish to think, and to drive off thought of it, 
impulsively, scarcely knowing what he did, he caught his duchess’s 
arm in a fierce grip. 

“My lord,” she cried, “you hurt...” 

“Nay, love, never!” He opened his fingers and let her arm rest in 
his hand as though he weighed its plumpness, she being seated on a 
stool above him, he lying on cushions at her feet, his head between 
her knees. “I’d never hurt you, sweetling,” he whispered, “but I was 
thinking of the past and the future, from what I have risen to what I 
shall attain . . . it has been a long road, my love, often a dangerous road, 
but the adventure, by God, has been worth it; has it not?” 

“If you are content, my lord,” she said, fondling his brown hair, 
“T am happy.” 

“They are all my slaves,” he cried with a gay yet bitter laugh, 
squeezing her hand until he hurt her fragile bones, but she did not 
protest, knowing that he had intended no harm to her. “We can 
make what we wish of this world,” he cried, “you and I, Jane... . And 
yet... 1am afraid. Nay! that is not the word! I have never been afraid 
and I never will be afraid... . But there are times when I doubt my 
own purpose because I cannot hate and a man must hate or he will 
be destroyed by those that hate him. For all his haughtiness, even 
Somerset I could not hate, nor Southampton. I could only despise 
them.” 

“They were not worthy of your hate, my lord,” she sighed, leaning 
down to peer at him, and gradually through the dull light of late after- 
noon she saw his face take shape beneath hers from the shadows: 
broad cheekbones, firm nose, full lips, high forehead and eagle-eyes; 
and as though she were a girl again in love, she whispered: 

“My lord, I, too, at times grow afraid. So high have we risen, so 
great will be our fall should things fail.” 

“T cannot fail,” he said lazily. 

“TI pray not,” she said, sighing deeply. “O,” she cried, “my lord, 
my lord, we were so happy once! Happiness does not lie in wealth and 
greatness. I have learned at last that truth!” 

“There speaks the woman,” he jeered, “with her dainty stomach! 
You do not understand, my love.” 

“Perhaps,” she sighed, “being a woman, I understand too well.” 


She did not understand. It was for her alone that he had plucked 
these fruits of power. Northumberland swore that that was the truth 
and he believed the oath, because he felt grateful for her love and proud 
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that she had chosen him to marry. Although he boasted of his descent, 
it was one that many refused to accept, alleging that he was the grand- 
son of a carpenter, but that was a lie. His father had been a lawyer 
from Atherington in Sussex and his grandfather had been a Lancastrian 
nobleman while his grandmother had been the daughter and co- 
heiress of wealthy John Bramshott; his mother, his father’s second 
wife, had been Elizabeth Grey, one of the sisters and heirs-apparent of 
Viscount Lisle; therefore his lineage was one of which no man need 
have been ashamed. 

Nevertheless, from childhood John had felt shame at his ancestry 
because his father had been condemned for a money-chasing persecut- 
ing rogue who had taxed the people for his own profit; only when he 
had grown old enough to appreciate the trickeries of court-life, the 
jealousies and cheats amidst which all great men walked, had 
Northumberland realized that his father had been sacrificed by the 
young King Henry VII shortly after his coronation because he had 
wished to prove to the people that he would be different from his 
father and would rule without extortion. With his head had Edmund 
Dudley paid for the iniquities of the previous reign, London merchants 
and rich landowners howling to slay him because of the skill with 
which he had thrown a net to drag money out of them. His own loyalty 
to the crown, his service which had drawn hatred from the king on to 
the king’s servant, doomed him, and on Tower Hill had he suffered. 

That death had never been forgotten by Northumberland. Better, 
it had taught him, to work in the shadows than to stand as a symbol of 
another’s tyranny, and he had kept to that rule until with the royal 
minority and the need to overthrow Somerset, he had found himself 
thrust forward by the other barons as the one strong man to lead them. 
At times, as now, he regretted that necessity, the fox disliking the 
open, but always he pushed his fears aside and swore that he would not 
end like his father, the butt for traitors to use that their arrows might 
fall harmless to themselves. After Guildford and Jane were crowned, 
he would sink back again, he would become merely the guide, happy 
to see the effects of his policies without suffering should those policies 
draw hatred from the mob. But until then he had no alternative except 
to be open, to parade his greatness, and he was not happy in the part. 
Always shadowing him, gagging him from plain talk, stood his father’s 
headless ghost, that watning of a king’s lack of love, and in childhood 
many a night had it kept him awake in terror. 

Loss of his father’s estates which had been mainly gathered by 
cautious peculations had been to him an inexplicable injustice which 
must be righted, and to that ambition had he dedicated his youth while 
his guardian, kindly Sir Edward Guildford, had worked to recover 
what he could of the family heritage. Fortunately, his mother, being 
an heiress in her own right, had not been tobbed by his father’s 
enemies, and on her death, Northumberland had found himself wealthy 
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again, his ambitions rising with his wealth, and he had become 
temerarious enough to ask his guardian’s daughter’s hand in marriage. 

He could not remember when he had not loved Jane Guildford. 
From the confused memories of childhood with isolated and seemingly 
meaningless sharp scenes that stood out like miniatures in a book he 
could not read, the scenes that returned most vividly to him were almost 
all of Jane. Proudly had he acted as her page, carving her meat before 
her at table, attending her when she went abroad, guarding her as 
though he were a knight in an old romance; and although by a few 
years he was the elder, she had always had a self-assurance, a maturity 
of mind and a gravity denied him in those days. 

This feeling of awe in Jane’s presence persisted even now when he 
was a man and a duke. Marvelling, he had seen her mature, a miracle 
which yet startled his memory; one day, it seemed, she had been 
boyish and awkward, pale-skinned and shy; then the next, she had 
become a woman capable of terrifying him with one glance. Body and 
spirit and mind all had changed in, it seemed now, a flick of the fingers 
of time; full-breasted, broad-hipped, plump-shouldered suddenly she 
had appeared before him, terribly, impossibly desirable. To this day 
he marvelled that he had had the courage first to kiss her and to 
find that miracle, her mouth’s answer opening to his mouth... . 


Suddenly he said, after staring up at Jane with his head in her lap: 

“Truly, lady, I do not know what I want from life, apart from you. 
I have worked and waited long for power . . . and now that I have it 
... Well! Iam not certain if I want it! Were it not for our children, 
I think I would leave this city and go... and go... I know not 
where, but somewhere away with you.” 

“That is a dream, my lord,” she smiled. ““You are no longer merely 
John Dudley and I am not Jane Guildford now, we have become, for 
better or worse, God knows, the Duke and Duchess of Northumber- 
land; and you know perfectly well that you would not have it 
otherwise.” 

“No! I would not have it otherwise; yet at times I dream, I dream 
that this is all a dream and that we are back, a mere John and Jane, in 
your father’s manor. It is only a dream, after all. We cannot have both 
worlds, and the one we’ve taken, perilous though it be, is the better 
one, no matter where it leads.” 

“It will lead to a crown,” she said. “I have more faith in you, my 
lord, it seems, than you have yourself.” 

“You are right! We’ll have all England yet for our park and all 
its palaces for our homes. You will see.” He turned and gripped her 
legs, under the knees, and lifted her lightly from the stool; and when 
she screamed, he laughed. “‘O, beloved, beloved,” he cried, “I have 
lifted you high and Pll lift you higher yet. Higher, as high as God in 
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“Nay, nay, let me down, my lord!” 

Up, easily, he lifted her, then grinned while she swayed above him, 
her arms out to keep her balance. 

“You must not treat me so, my lord!” she wailed. ‘Someone might 
come! Please, my lord. To do this to me! a hag of forty and mother of 
thirteen—God’s blessing on the six in heaven! . . . Let me down, please, 
my lord!” 

“Hey! you will anger me, lady!” he roared. “Hag of forty! By 
God’s bones! were you not my legal wife I’d cut your throat for such 
a blasphemy towards my own Lady Jane! You are fourteen to me, as 
when first I kissed you that day in the garden. .. . Do you remember, 
love? I kissed your nose in my clumsiness, and yet we did not laugh. It 
was too sacred a moment for us to laugh at it! Ah, and you have not 
changed!” 

Tossing her and catching her in both his arms before she fell, one 
hand under her bottom, the other on her back, he swung her round to 
face a square Venetian mirror on the wall. Then pressing his cheek to 
hers, he looked with her into the glass. 

On that smooth bubbleless pool their happy faces showed, his 
dark beard on her reddening cheek, her headdress of pearls, being 
pushed far back, revealing her golden hair with its dazzle of parting. 
Like jewels shone their eyes, wet with happiness, while redly their lips 
gleamed. He at fifty-one, she at forty-three, they showed few marks 
of age at that moment when, each excited by the othet’s touch, they 
thrilled with old love firing again their blood. Years of campaigning 
had turned Northumberland’s skin near to leather, plotting had 
wrinkled his brow, but his eyes were like a boy’s when he grew metry, 
being large and well-shaped, long-lashed, with pupils of a honey- 
brown flecked with golden lights; and young, too, remained Jane’s 
large blue eyes, although faint lines pinched the corners and a grey 
pencil had marked her brows and under her eyes and at the sides of 
her throat; nevertheless her skin retained youth’s softness and her 
mouth was red as any girl’s. Plumper she certainly was than she had 
been when first they met, the bosom then scarcely shaped being now 
strapped up after years of feeding gluttonous little mouths, while her 
stomach sagged, he knew—and she knew, of course, that he knew and 
was ashamed of it—and was lined and bruised in child-bearing; but 
to Northumberland she remained young and adorable, and at his 
touch her loose flesh seemed to become again the tight drum of his 
memories. In his mind, she had not altered; the living woman being 
only a reflection of the woman he possessed in his heart, as to her he 
was still the reckless, courageous and agile youth she had loved in 
springtime and still now loved in their autumn. 

Both sighed contentedly to see themselves together while she 
nestled into his arms and turned her face that he might kiss her mouth; 
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down the long gallery through dissolving petals of light to his private 
chamber at one end, she did not protest. 

Gently with her nails she touched his cheek, then gripped her fingers 
in his beard as though she were a drowsy child being carried to her bed. 


Being so happy in his marriage, Northumberland had no patience 
with those who grumbled about their wives or husbands. The fault 
lay in themselves, to his thinking, not in the divine union which should 
be one of souls as well as bodies; therefore he could not understand 
why Guildford should be worried whether Jane cared for him. 

“That is a wife’s duty,” he told him sternly, ‘“‘as it is a husband’s. I 
have no patience with these gad-to-beds, these mincing Suffolks and 
their kind. One woman is sufficient for one man, and one man for one 
woman. The sins of divorce these days will bear an ugly crop and God 
will take His revenge some day on our concupiscence.” 

Before such assurance, Guildford could not argue, yet he dreaded 
his meeting with Jane before the altar; and even more did he dread the 
night that must follow. ... 

“See him!” laughed Robert, “green as a cheese that smells a mouse! 
The wench has two legs, brother; that’s one too many for our future 
cuckold; and she has two eyes that can’t see in the dark; and one 
mouth large enough not to be missed even by an amorous beginner. 
Why do you tremble?” 

“I do not tremble. I was drunk last night. That’s all.” 

“And you'll be drunk tonight on a different wine, I warrant. 
Heigh ho! man can marry but once, thanks be to God,” grinned 
Ambrose. “It is soon over, my boy; but if you wish it, Robin or I will 
act the pioneers. We’ve done such work before.” 

“This is no jesting matter,” growled Guildford, trying to smile. 
“Your wives are different from Jane... .” 

“They are women, and a curve here or there, or a mole or two, or 
hair’s colouring . . . they make little difference when the curtain’s 
pinned.” 

“I mean that Jane is... Well, she is modest as a daisy. It will be no 
easy task. I don’t want to frighten her, she is so innocent .. . God! I 
wish it were the morning!” 

“So does she, I warrant. Whatever fears you have, my lad, they are 
not a mustard-seed compared to hers; and to be‘honest with you,” said 
Ambrose, “T’d not take your place, by heaven. She does not seem real, 
not made of flesh; and I don’t like her smile.” 

“Her smile? ’T'is a heavenly smile!” 

“That,” said Ambrose, “is why I don’t like it. I prefer a live girl 
to a corpse.” 

Yea, it was not a living smile. As though chiselled, her lips curled 
and they rarely altered save when she disapproved, and then the 
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eyelids lowered, her hands in her lap, exactly, thought Guildford with a 
gush of horror, like the figures that had stood in churches during his 
boyhood. 

“By God, Ambrose,” he cried, “you are right! That is what 
frightens me. I’d not thought of it before. She is like one dead, like 
those statues one used to see of the Virgin, with that tantalizing smile, 
a sneaking smile, half-lewd, half-innocent. They troubled me when I 
was a youngling, those smiles, smug and yet alluring, a goddess and a 
harlot in one person. And Jane’s like that. You’re right.” 

“Pho!” laughed Robert, “the wench is neither. She is a vain 
beast of a child, unfortunately no goddess and no harlot.” 

“She has the unapproachability of a goddess,” said Guildford, 
“and a secret, a guileful smile, a harlot’s smile, I tell you.” 

“Tell us tomorrow and we'll listen,” yawned Robert. “I’ll wager 
that you'll find her far from either, merely an ignorant and stubborn 
bitch who’ll kick and weep like a pard in a net until, all of a sudden, 
she’ll go limp and pretend she’s swooned so that she can’t blame 
herselt for anything you do .. . I know the kind too well.” 

“Jane is of no kind,” said Guildford solemnly. “I wish to God 
she were.” 


Within hours he could count on his fingers, he would know; then 
he would discover the secret of her smile; saint or harlot, girl or 
woman, she’d not be able to hide within the intimacy of four perfumed 
bed-curtains and a ceil. Helpless to hide from him, with none to answer 
her crying, she would be open to his exploration, his wife at last... . 

Even now, waiting in the chapel of Durham Place, biting his nails 
and tapping his foot, Guildford could not believe that this was not a 
dream and that Jane who had always been so haughty, so contemptuous 
of him, had actually agreed to marry him. He had kept his promise not 
to approach her since his father had told him she had asked the boon, 
and that week now that he looked back on it seemed an immensity, so 
vast in time that he was unable to remember exactly what Jane looked 
like. Ay, he knew the details of her form, colour of eyes and shape of 
nose, and all the etceteras, but they had become coloured with a saint- 
like nimbus making her body unreal and a hundredfold more beautiful; 
yet he knew its shape, he knew it was not beautiful; but that did not 
stop his mind clothing her in poetry and turning the disdainful lass 
into a lovesome loving girl with wet mouth and gentle eyes. 

Trumpets and drums told him of her approach and he licked his 
lips and looked down to make certain that his doublet and hose of blue 
cloth-of-gold remained unstained and uncrumpled. Then he saw his 
brothers slyly smiling; he saw his father in scarlet velvet robes watching 
him steadily; and he flushed and blinked in the light of countless 
candles which turned the old chapel into a jewelled cave. Blazing at a 
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thick with gems, his uncle Sir Andrew being master of the royal 
wardrobe. He had ransacked the palaces to adorn the weddings of his 
niece and nephew, giving what they asked also to the Suffolks, 
including certain tissues and cloths-of-gold and -silver which had 
been the property of the Duke of Somerset forfeited to the king on his 
attainder. Now they adorned the bodies of his destroyers and helped to 
drape the chapel and the great hall prepared for feasting. 

As leader of the reformers, Northumberland had held his hand 
from bringing out popish plate, yet the altar shone brightly enough 
with its many candles; but brightest of all, brighter far than the 
painted statues or the cloth-of-gold hangings or the red carpet on the 
tables, were the garments of the courtiers. Cloths of all textures sewn 
with every possible jewel, stiffened with wires, slashed to show silk 
lining, beribboned, hung with chains, pinned with ouches, collared 
and ringed with gems, the men and women stood in angular attitudes, 
in their finery seeming merely puppets on which mercers and goldsmith 
had draped their wares. In low voices they whispered, the men a trifle 
weary of the wait and longing for the feast and the dancing, the ladies 
content to drowse amorously for the occasion, recalling their own 
weddings or dreaming of their weddings to be, and some who were 
mothers wept decorously without sniffing or blowing their noses 
but merely to prove that they had tender hearts and mourned a 
virginity’s departure. 

Guildford shivered when the quire burst into song and music. 
Giddy, he stood, feeling his cheeks were scarlet, and turned towards 
the door; but his eyes were misted and he saw only a smudge of 
colour spangled with jewellry and broken with pink faces and dark 
beards until, suddenly, clearly, Jane stood forth, the others fading 
about her as though screened through a curtain of mist. A blur of 
restless colour, the crowd squeezed through the door, but Guildford 
scarcely saw them while Jane on her father’s arm walked statelily up 
the aisle, looking so tiny beside tall Suffolk with his long languid legs 
that almost Guildford wept with a foolish compassion and an ache of 
love to see her step towards him, his bride. 

Before her was borne the silver-gilt cup on its cushion, a sprig of 
rosemary rearing from it, gilded and tied with multi-coloured silk 
ribbons; then slowly paced the musicians playing sweetly on pipes 
and tabors; after the musicians, in white from head to hidden toes, 
came two by two a flock of sixteen maids with their naked hair hanging 
down their backs; red hair, yellow hair, black hair, brown hair, 
down their backs the tresses rustled; brushed and oiled to gleam silkily, 
they hissed at each move with a sulky-sounding sibilance from under 
coronets of flowers. Some of the girls carried bride-cakes—but the 
watchful men hungered for daintier sweets than cake to see such 
beauty pass in white, as yet, without a stain—while others held garlands 
made of beaten gold. 
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Blindly, turning neither to right nor to left, the virgins passed on 
stify modest legs with their cakes and their garlands; and, eyes down- 
cast, Jane followed them, seeming a child behind giantesses, although 
the wenches were small enough. Her hair was combed and plaited in a 
fashion curious for a lady of quality, being in many plaits twined with 
blue ribbon, a string of golden snakes behind her. Of white cloth-of- 
gold was her gown, of silver tissue was her mantle made, while her 
headdress was of green velvet set round with precious stones to frame 
it, as though to nail it firmly there lest it take wings. 

Louder grew the music from the quire; sad yet gay, it moved 
them all to tender melancholy, making them think of kisses in the 
mists of a May morning, of moonlight silvering a lady’s eyes, of small 
arbours in which lovers could hide amongst roses. . . . There was no 
passion in that music, rather it told of childhood-loving, and was more 
beautiful because it did not excite to desire, calling only for finger- 
kissings and the promise of love in a sigh. And it made even the most 
stone-hearted matron weep; and it made even the lewdest old courttier, 
spent in a thousand amorous battles, remember his young love, his 
only love, the girl he had never possessed. 

With bride-laces of golden silk entwining rosemary-sprigs tied to 
their sleeves, two handsome young pages led Jane to the altar, and 
daintily, without a blush, without a stumble, she followed them, as 
though this were an everyday occurrence of small importance, this 
getting married for the first time. 

At the altar, Guildford waited, trembling, wondering what she 
would say to him, how she would look at him. 

But never once during that long ritual which bound her his for 
ever did Jane once raise her eyelids to look at him. . . . No, not once 
did she turn towards him but stood without a sigh or a smile and in a 
firm voice answered clearly what she was asked to answer. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
BED OF SHADOWS 


Hap she not smiled, Guildford would have believed that Jane was 
angry with him, or as was natural, afraid of and disgusted by the 
thought of the coming night; but all the while, she smiled. He knew 
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that smile from of old and he hated it. Her virgin-harlot smile of which 
Ambrose had spoken, a baffling curl of the closed lips with a dull yet 
happy glint in the eyes; the kind of smile one might have expected 
after and not before a marriage, there seeming in it a knowledge of 
forbidden things, the taste of her apple on her tongue. Yea, with a 
similar dreaming smile must Eve have looked when Adam raged with 
the core in his hand. Before it, man became helpless, shut out from het 
heart, a blundering oaf unable to penetrate the mystery of her soul in 
which—that smile was proof of it—wonderful ecstasies were known 
without the help of him. It was the smile, Guildford thought, of a cat 
that has lapped-up milk and lies contented with a bird or a mouse in 
its belly, a witch’s smile as though she listened to the amorous whispers 
of an invisible familiar promising lewd delights . . . or was it the smile 
of a saint who knows that God stands by her side? 

Before the virgins and lads with their gilded branches of rosemary, 
that flower of love and constancy, Jane stood in her white velvet gown 
under her green velvet headdress, and without demur she slipped off 
her embroidered glove with its fringe of gold and let him slide the 
jewelled enamelled ring down her finger. Now was she his, his ring on 
her finger, yet she gave no sign. She did not even look to see whether 
the ring were pretty, and unprotestingly she touched with her lips— 
but he noticed she did not drink—the wine with its sops in the silver 
cup when the ceremony at last was over. 

Obediently had she behaved and when she said “Yes” she did not 
hesitate but proclaimed clearly that she took him for her lawful husband 
until death did them part. Such calm was not natural and it made 
Guildford fear that she plotted some revenge, a knife mayhap that 
she might bleed, not in love, but in death like another Lucreece. That 
was the sort of gesture fitting her with her virginity-worship. Yea, he 
shivered, that would be the kind of mad thing she might do—to 
matty as proof of her filial obedience, then to sacrifice herself that she 
might go to God a maid, a martyr. 

The more he thought of it, seeing her so placid, the more convinced 
Guildford became that that was Jane’s intention. He remembered that 
she had talked in such fashion when, during one of their love-parlia- 
ments, it had been argued whether it were better to die after a great 
shame or to live to redeem oneself through good works. She had said: 
“It were best to die because, the body being Satan’s, death would 
telease the soul from bondage;” and when they had argued that 
Jelo-de-se was a terrible sin, she had answered that death of the body 
was of no account when the soul was already decayed, for were not 
heretics burnt that their flesh might not corrupt others? 

Plainly she was set on some plan, otherwise she would not have 
seemed so cheerful, and what could that plan be but suicide? 


Chilled by the thought, Guildford sat glumly beside her through 
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the banquet and found it difficult to smile in answer to the lewd jests 
customary on such occasions, and he scarcely knew what he ate, 
pushing into his mouth whatever was placed before him while he 
watched Jane eat, undisturbed by the ceremony, as though she wete in 
her own home on any ordinary day. 

“My love,” at last he found courage to whisper, “are you happy?” 

“Happy?” With a puzzled look she turned to him, arching her 
brows which were too heavy for her white face. “I will never be happy 
again,” she said. ‘““But then, I don’t suppose I ever have been happy.” 

“I will make you happy,” he whispered: “I promise it.” 

Scornfully, she shrugged and turned back to her food, nor would 
she answer while he whispered of their future and of all the things he 
would buy her, of the home they would make together, the children 
they would have, and the peace of their long years side by side. As 
though deaf, she sat, still damnably smiling, and her bosom rose in no 
agitation, she did not blush when he spoke of babies or when Robert 
ot Ambrose leaned over to make some bawdy suggestion. With a 
weary air, she listened politely, as a mother might listen to children’s 
babble, then she continued eating, seemingly unaware that almost 
everybody watched her. 

Kate never looked away from her, save to glance swiftly, doubt- 
fully, at Guildford or at her plate, and now and then, but rarely, at her 
little husband gobbling his food at her side. They had married after 
Northumberland’s Kate and Lord Hastings who were also children, 
and she felt outraged that she who felt so grown-up should be treated 
as though she were too immature to bed with a man. The jests aimed 
at Jane hurt her and made her want to cry with humiliation. Although 
glad that she did not yet have to suffer a stranger’s love-making, she 
felt cheated, left suspended, neither a wife nor a martyr. Even the 
pleasure of insulting this boy and turning her obstinate back on him 
in bed was denied her; she would sleep that night by herself as if 
nothing unusual had happened and she were still a spinster. This was 
to live in purgatory, denied both hell and heaven, to be a wife and no 
wife, a virgin yet no virgin, a monster, no different from crump- 
backed Mary who had solemnly lisped her betrothal-oath with a 
hoyden’s bold invitation at her little husband. 

Kate had not dared look at her Herbert in that fashion. Trembling, 
she had swivelled a quick roll of eyeballs towards him and been 
amazed to note his shaking lip and to hear his choking voice answer 
the priest. He, a man—or at least, a man to be—was afraid of her! This 
discovery had been so astounding that Kate had gone through the 
remainder of the ceremony almost not knowing what she was doing 
until she had choked on the wine when the cup was passed her. 
Already, within less than an hour, her marriage had passed through 
the stages of terror to scorn, a condition which usually took a wife 
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There was, she decided wryly, at least this consolation, that with 
a good conscience she could cuckold such a coward; then she flushed 
with shame to find that she had been so corrupted by the Dudleys that 
she could think of adultery without horror. 

But, ah! she sighed: if Herbert had been Hertford, she would 
never have thought of such wicked things. 


With his mother in the Tower, Hertford sat, listening to her railing 
at fate. Her stone chamber was small and the brazier could not drive 
out the river-mists which seeped through the thick walls and made 
the rushes damp on the floor. He tried to warm his hands and merely 
scorched the skin, the cold having bitten to the bones. > 

“Our jewels!” his mother cried, beating the table with her bony 
knuckles, “our clothes! It is the truth, my son. Our jewels, your 
father’s jewels which Warwick—I cannot call the dog Northumberland 
—stole after he murdered that holy man, and all to deck that 
whore n 

“She is no whore, mother,” sighed Hertford. “Jane is a holy lass.” 

“No whore! Yet she can marry this fellow when she is your wife!-~ 
You are like your father, weak, weak, weak! I told him often that I 
should have been the husband and he the wife, but he’d take no heed 
of me. He went his wilful way and ended—There!” she cried, pointing. — 
through the narrow window towards Tower Hill. “I should have been 
the man, not he, then there’d have been no Northumberland,” she 
spoke the name slowly, grindingly, screwing up her right eye and 
swelling out the cheek as though she could only snarl it through the 
corner of her mouth; “‘but he let them do what they liked with him, 
even fat Paget at the end turning traitor on him. I never trusted Paget 
and I told him so. A papist! What should he be doing at the council- 
table of God’s chosen? At the end he abandoned Ned as I always 
knew he would. They all abandoned him, except old Smith, and he’s 
a fool for all that he’s a lawyer, he was too silly to smell danger, but 
all the others bowed to Northumberland”—again came the grating 
sound of that name which made her son wince to hear. 

“And I am in prison!” she wailed, “with our palace unfinished, 
stolen from us, on the Strand, my jewels taken to deck that little 
whore. Do not interrupt me! I am your mother even though I lie in 
damp-rot in this Tower! and Pll not be treated with disrespect by 
you, my child! She is a whore. How could she be otherwise to marty 
without divorce? And see her mother! It is notorious that she’s her 
secretaty’s tweak, and he a good-looking young fellow, too, called 
Adrian Stokes. I don’t know how her husband can permit such 
goings on and let the sweet rogue stay as a groom of his chamber, 
but probably, and who could blame him! he’s glad to have somebody 
to use her that he might sleep in peace, poor fellow. I always did feel 
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up flea in the bed, annoying but never dangerous, for all that he thinks 
every woman’s in love with him. In love with him! Pho! I’d rather 
love my little finger than such a perfumed mammet! Yet for all that, 
ugly and fat though she may be, it is difficult to forgive a duchess for 
smouching with a brewer’s son, although he is a wealthy brewer and 
almost a gentlemen...” 

Glad of the shadows that concealed his face, Hertford sat with his 
hand on his beard and he blinked when he remembered a certain 
evening when he had walked into his mother’s chamber and found 
her in the arms of her secretary, Mr. Newdigate. Fortunately they had 
not heard him enter and he had managed to tiptoe off without being 
seen, but the memory could still turn his stomach and make him want 
to beat his mother. His father, her husband, had been alive, too, at 
ee time)... 

“No, my son, you are well rid of that pope-holy bitch,” continued 
the duchess, biting at her rings, “she’d have made no good wife for 
you if she’d taken after either of her parents. I do confess I thought 
her a little saint, yea, she deceived me at first, although I suspected her 

~when she was in your uncle’s the Lord Admiral’s household. Young she 
might have been at the timé but even female babies were not safe when 
that dirty twigger was around to grope under their gowns, he was a 
dog, but who is not? I should be glad to die, so hateful have men’s 

faces become to me. And women, too, for that matter: they’re even 
worse than men; this Jane, by God, would I had her here to tingle her 
with something other than lust!” 

“Jane is a good girl,” sighed Hertford, ‘‘and you must not say such 
things about her, mother. It was I who was cruel to her, not she to me. 
I broke the betrothal.” 

“You, you broke it!” squealed the duchess joyously, “you never 
told me! Ah, that was good, that was excellent, that was like my own 
son, to tell the cow that she was not wanted. When was this, my love?” 

‘At Christmas, dame. I gave her to Guildford .. .” 

“Good God! You gave her... ? What? What? What?” 

*“And I took Kate Grey in exchange,” he said. 

The duchess gaped at him, then she screamed as though she had 
been slapped. “That midget!” she wailed. “You took that midget, but 
she’s matrying today, too, and serve you right that you could treat 
your mother in this fashion! Have you no pride? Do you forget that 
your father was the lord protector of this country and that your 
mother is descended from real kings, God save her! although you’d 
not think it, seeing me in this den like a cockroach in a box? Ah! I 
cannot blame you! Yet to take her, the second-best, and she to throw 
you over for Pembroke’s boy! It serves you right, it serves you right, 
you fool!” 

“Yea,” said Hertford, “‘it serves me right, indeed.” 

They would have been married long since, Guildford and Jane, 
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Kate and Herbert, and he was now too weary even to feel distressed 
at the thought. His mother in the Tower, his father executed, he and 
his brothers and sisters living on so little . . . why should he expect 
crowns from heaven? Nothing was given to those who tumbled from 
high places; and in his despair ofthe future he could not even hate or 
envy others; the wheel of fortune had swung them high and it had 
swung him low. Mayhap it might yet swing again. Who could tell? 
Meanwhile, he could wait, and in his charity he blessed both brides 
and grooms and hoped they might find happiness in this life which to 
most others was a river of tears flowing to the grave in pain.... 


The banquet cleared away, boards lifted and trestles piled in the 
passage, around the fire in the great hall of Durham Place the guests 
danced to the music from the gallery over the screens. On the halpace 
Northumberland and Suffolk sat, drowsy with wine and food, their 
duchesses and their ladies and gentlemen about them while waiters 
bowed with silver jugs of wine and plates of sweet wafers. 

Jane shook her head, seeming too tired even to refuse, and on the 
stool beside her, Guildford held out his cup to be refilled. He needed 
wine’s assistance, yet that friend had turned traitor on this day. From 
early morning had he drunk in hope of becoming merry and courageous, 
but the more he had swilled the more depressed he had grown, 
feeling certain that Jane meant to kill herself. She had no knife about 
her, unless screwed into her garter, but that would be taken from her 
when her ladies undressed her, and as she had not been near their 
bridal-chamber she could have secreted nothing there. But she might 
have a vial of poison down her bosom or up her sleeve, and he dreaded 
to leave her for a moment lest she kill herself; and when he had to 
hurry out, he stayed away as little time as possible but sped back as 
soon as decency permitted. And when in her turn Jane departed, he 
sweated, although her ladies attended her and he knew that she would 
not be left alone even in that chamber of necessity; and he grinned 
when she returned with no suggestion of dying in her calm deportment. 

Again and again he tried to make her speak to him but she answered 
only Yes or No, and that in a careless grudging fashion before she 
turned away from him to watch the dancers around the fire. She would 
not dance with him, yet when Robert asked her hand, readily she 
agreed and romped in her white gown of chastity with its ribbons and 
knots, smiling and singing amongst the others. 

He, he alone, was ignored by her, and in his misery Guildford 
alternated between rage and moroseness, one moment gloating on * 
how he would beat her and brutally ravish her and the next tearfully 
promising himself to obey her even though she should forbid his so 
much as touching her. Old tales returned to mind of honest knights 
who had lain without sin beside tempting women, Gawaine and the 
- Green Knight’s lady who had stolen in the early morning to his bed 
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to be repulsed by him, Sit Guy of Warwick rejecting Phyllis, a king’s 
daughter, because his heart lay elsewhere, and old saints in the desert 
sputning voluptuous phantoms of desire. . . . But hed oubted his 
resolution. The more Jane rebuffed him the hotter burned his blood 
and the stronger became his need forher subjection, as though he were 
poisoned and could not be cured save in mastering her. And by God, 
he swore, he would master her that night; should wooing fail, he’d 
use his strength, and he had a stronger arm even than her mother, 
who had thrashed her often. 

About him the great folk relaxed, talking softly, laughing together, 
and he felt that he hated them and only with difficulty did he keep him- 
self from shouting insults at them. Even his father, old liar, talked as 
though this wedding were a love-match, while Suffolk piped and sighed 
about the fleeting passions of youth and the sweetness of a first kiss. 

Ah! to be young again, young again . . . that was their threnody, 
as though they had forgotten the nettles on the heart, the anguish of 
doubt, the torment of desire which rarely found release in the body of 
the loved one. How many substitutes, he wondered, had these fellows 
taken to defy a lady’s scorn? and did ladies act in similar fashion? 
Was all the world made of couples loving somebody else and shutting 
their eyes to the proxy in their arms? That was a terrible thought. 
Never the loved ones together; always the wrong man, the wrong 
woman, to kiss. And it would seem the truth, society accepting the 
fact that husbands and wives bedded only to have heirs, while seeing 
nothing shameful in lovers boasting of their chains so long as there 
was no scandal and adultery remained an act of words alone. God had 
put the wrong hearts into the wrong bodies; deliberately, it seemed, 
promising happiness only to deny it, He sowed desire, then pushed 
the lovers into hateful bedchambers, locking the true love outside. 
For how could you love when your spouse was chosen by your 

parents? He alone, it would seem, had been unfortunate in loving the 
woman given him. 

. “Would I were Guildford,” moaned that old villain, Suffolk, “not 
that I am incestuous, may the good God forbid, my lord! I mean were 
Jane a different girl, of course, and I Guildford’s age and Jane not my 
daughter but, let us say, your daughter. Hey, but I’ve not forgotten 

_ what it was to be young and afraid of the frappets and the fear was 
half the joy, was it not, your grace? so deliciously then coming the 
surprise when you found she was not made of angel’s spit but was as 
lewd as yourself underneath when you had her alone, tee hee, and all 
the time she had thought you a ninny and wondered why you dallied, 
hey! but I’d not dally now were I half my age, there’d be no maiden- 
heads left in England were I a boy again and knew what I know now, 
but always too late, too late, one learns, when knowledge is no longer 
any use and girls are stupid and don’t value experience as they 
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“I was never a lecher, your grace,” said Northumberland icily, 
“but I will never forget my marriage-night.” 

“Nor I,” said Suffolk with a shudder. “But ’tis a sweet thought that 
she who is a maid tonight will be no maid tomorrow. And see that 
wench there, that first wench that led the others this morning, I 
warrant she wishes she were in my Jane’s bed. I noted, for I have an 
eye for such things, how she looked at your Guildford and how she 
sighed. I saw it, for she has a lewd look and a burden of a maidenhead, 
to be sure; I’d not be her husband, nay, nay, not I, but I’d like to be a 
lad again and steal first what he’d never miss, the cuckold. .. .” 

Guildford looked towards the girl of whom the old goat had 
spoken, and he saw that she was beautiful; and it was true that she 
glanced at him and, when she saw him looking, licked her lips and 
looked away with a glass-eyed pretence of an empty head which merely 
proved with whom her dreams bedded. Yet she could not stir him 
save to a comfortable conceit of himself; no woman now could stir 
him but that elf, that miniature lady, laughing into Robert’s laughing 
face in the dance. 


Slowly the hours passed, and although he drank heavily, Guildford 
could not become drunk. He merely sank deeper into the mud of self- 
pity and no longer troubled to speak to Jane so ostentatiously ignoring 
him. Tables and trestles were carried back into the hall and, although 
it seemed to him that they had barely finished eating, the cloths were 
laid again, the knives and spoons and trenchers were placed in readiness 
and the usher was bawling for food to be brought . . . food! He sickened 
at the thought. 

Torches were lit, and noisily everybody, being now drunk, settled 
down to fill their bellies again, some first tottering off to vomit that 
place might be found for further dainties. Guildford pecked at what was 
placed before him but his palate was dry and only wine could wash 
the stuff down his gullet, and when towards the end of the meal 
subtleties were proudly carried in, only sourly did he glance at the 
candied figures of love, of Diana and Acteon and of Endymion and 
Diana, the goddess of chastity killing and being in her turn killed by 
love. Full-bosomed, long-shanked, Diana soon to be eaten was no 
Jane Grey, that minikin who would never be eaten and was not to be 
even handled, it seemed; and he was neither Actzon to be fanged by 
hounds nor Endymion to swoon under her moonlit wantonings. On 
labels, words were painted coming from the figures’ mouths. Actzon 
cried: I FLY I FLY I DIE DIk, and Diana said to him: THus DO DIE ALL 
wHo spy. In the other group, Diana said: Sray O sray DON’T DIE 
Away and Endymion: Love sLays ME DEAR BUT KISS ME HERE; and 
around both groups in red and green sugar was painted: O swEETEST 
DEATH TO DIE IS PANTING IN HyMEN’s ARMS TO LIE. 


“Yea,” jeered Guildford, “‘it is indeed a damnable lie!” 
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But, cutting into the subtlety, Jane did not seem to hear him, and 
the longing to pinch her behind when she stood up became so in- 
tolerable that Guildford seized his goblet in both hands and spilt half 
the wine down his doublet in his haste to hide from so tempting a 
vision. 


It was later—much later, he was certain—and the lights seemed 
lower, the trestles and boars had been cleared away and he was sitting 
on the dais with, most surprisingly, his chin on his chest, when very 
clearly he heard Jane’s voice. 

Calmly, with neither anger or disgust, she was saying: 

“But I have no intention of bedding with anyone.” 

This insult roused him, drove off the fumes of drunkenness, and he 
stared at her. 

“What did you say?” he demanded. 

Casually she answered: “TI said that I was not going to sleep 
with you.” 

“What!” 

Sighing and shrugging, she repeated, “I am not going to sleep with 
you, sir.” 

“Hush,” hissed her mother, “you know not what you're saying, 
child!” 

“T have said it six times already,” said Jane plaintively: “I am not 
going to sleep with him... ever.” : 

The silence following this announcement seemed all the more 
appalling because the musicians were playing and the dancers were 
dancing in the hall; above that uproar, the silence seemed almost to 
sound and to take shape like invisible ice about the great folk. 
Guildford, now fully awake, stared with what he hoped was a com- 
manding glare at Jane who smiled at him; and in her eyes he saw 
happiness, yea, happiness glittering, a child’s happiness after it has 
played a prank and waits with both fear and excitement for retribution 
to fall. 

Everybody looked at her: Northumberland, Suffolk, Pembroke, 
and the other great men with their ladies; then Suffolk cried shrilly: 

“Now, now, now, Jane, you’re talking foolishly, you’re drunk, 
you’re married and you must obey your husband.” 

“TI am married, yea,” she said, looking disdainfully at the jewelled 
ting on her anger, “I have obeyed my parents, I have done all that they 
wished me to do; but I am no longer merely your child, am I? Tama 
married woman now and it is my duty to attend to my own household.” 

“Your first duty is to your husband,” snarled her mother. 

“T accept that duty; and rather than he should commit the vile sin 
of rape, I say that I will not sleep with him.” 

“Tt is not rape when you’re married,” squealed her father. “You 


don’t know what words mean, my child. Rape is raptus, against one’s 
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will; it is to ravish, to plunder, to destroy, it is damnable; but matri: 
mony is a holy, a blessed state and it cannot be tape.” 

“Tt would be tape,” she said, “if I slept with him.” 

“Nay, nay,” wailed her father, “whatever he does to you cannot 
be rape, marriage being a blessed state and the husband and wife in 
the secrecy of their bedchamber may do whatever they wish, that is 
for them to say, and even though your husband cudgelled you and 
kicked you it could not be rape, even though he broke your leg and hit 
you with it, it is not rape, nothing can be rape once you are married.” 

“Yes,” cried Guildford suddenly, “it would be rape and I would 
glory in it, yea, I would glory to knock that damned smile from her 
gob, and beat her as she deserves.” 

“See, my lord,” smiled Jane, “‘he threatens me. I have married him, 
I bear his name, God save me, but beyond that I will not go.” 

“By God, you will!” cried Guildford. 

“By God, I won’t,”’ said she. 

“Hush!” roared Northumberland; “we must have no scandal on 
this happy day. The girl is young . . . Guildford, sit down! I command 
you—sit down! ... she is young and inexperienced. It can surely wait? 
there is no hurry, you are man and wife and have a lifetime yet together. 
What think you, my lady?” 

“Yea,” said his duchess, watching Guildford with a worried frown. 
“All has been done too speedily, she’s had but a week to prepare 
herself, and that is scarcely sufficient... .” 

“Thank you, your grace,” said Jane in the same careless fashion, 
“then I have your permission to remain with my parents?” 

“With your parents?” The duchess glanced hurriedly at her 
husband, who nodded. “‘Yea, if you wish,” she said, “. . . for a time. 
Your mother can instruct you in the duties of a wife and tell you what 
to expect from a husband. It might be best, after all; yet you are foolish 
to dally, my child, very, very foolish.” 

“Yea,” laughed another lady, rolling her eyes, ‘“‘you’ll find naught 
pleasanter, sweet fool, than a husband’s weight; once you’ve known it, 
you'll regret that you wasted so much as one night.” 

“Thank you,” said Jane. “Then I have your permission to 
withdraw?” 

“But the night is young!” cried Guildford, “you must not go!”’ 

Not once did she turn towards him while she curtsied farewells to 
tight and left, and her friend, Elizabeth Tylney, caught up her long 
train with Kate’s help. 

“You cannot go, you are my wife!” roared Guildford; “by God, 
this is an ill-beginning and I’ll teach you obedience, by God, by God, 
I will!” 

He would have run at her and struck her had not Ambrose gripped 
him from behind and held him on his stool, whispering, “Hush, hush, 
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“What care I who watches!” sobbed Guildford, yet he relaxed 
suddenly, limply in his brother’s arms, and through his tears he 
glared at the company as though defying them to jeer or laugh at him. 

But no one wished to laugh at him. Embarrassed, in silence, they 
sat while the music merrily played, and they hung their heads as though 
to avoid some unpleasant sight when, still tightly smiling, Jane curtsied, 
then walked, head up, through the small arched doorway with Tylney 
and Kate and other ladies tiptoeing timidly after her. 


This, the end of his marriage before it had begun! Thus, to be 
flouted, deserted on his bridal-night! 

Sick with shame, sick with frustrated longings, Guildford stumbled 
through the passages until he found the door he sought. Then with a 
curse he dismissed the grooms yawning before it, lifted the latch and 
strode in, closing the door behind him. 

The candles had not been lighted but moonlight came through the 
glass-lozenged windows and charcoal burned in an iron basket on four 
iron legs. Huge, half the size of the room, the great curtained bed 
awaited, empty: the bed on which he had gazed with wonder and 
fast-beating heart only that morning: the bed that had been made with 
such loving care, with perfumed sheets and gold-worked pillows; 
and as though he stood beside him, he could hear again the chamberlain 
telling what was to have been this night: 

“The lady Jane will go to her chamber to be made ready for all- 
night, then she will be brought here for all-night; at her coming in, all 
the men will depart and only her ladies will stay with her until she be 
brought to bed. And you, my lord, will be sitting in the bed in your 
shirt with a gown cast over your shoulders. Then the bishop and the 
chaplains will come in to bless the bed—or at least, they did so in old 
times, and I am not certain, but will find out, if the order has been 
changed—and then all will void and leave you alone and on the 
morrow she will keep to this chamber all the day, and you with her 
and no man shall enter, only women; and on the third day she shall 
come to the chapel...” 

On the third day . . . when on the first night there would be no 
night; there would be no day tomorrow, no night to come . . . only 
emptiness, a bed without a bride and with a bridegroom sleepless, alone; 
no all-night, only a ghost for playmate and she, the living woman, 
laughing at him in her father’s home: a wife who was no wife, a virgin 
yet. Unstained the sheets, uncrumpled, undisturbed, they mocked him 
with their glitter when he parted the curtains, as the spice-plates on the 
cupboard also mocked him, seeming to roll red eyes with the reflection 
from the brazier. 

He parted the curtains and on the unstained sheets his shadow fell, 
stretching before him, impossible to take, to embrace . . . only his 
shadow lay on that vast expanse to which he tumbled, weeping, beating 
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the pillows and kicking at the air, crying aloud and lifting his arms on 
emptiness to take a bride who slept alone not a hundred yards away 
along the Strand and yet as far as though she lay in the realms of the 
great Khan to which had sailed the ships of brave Sir Hugh Willoughby 
not many days before. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
THE VIRGIN-WIFE 


Or those four brides—Jane, two Kates and Mary—only the elder 
Kate, Northumberland’s child, awoke as a woman in the morning 
beside her handsome husband. Alone of the four girls, she had drunk 
her sack posset of wine, milk, eggs, sugar and spices with the lewd 
jovial guests, then had her garters wrenched from around her ankles 
—knowing what to expect, the cheat had loosened them from under her 
knees—that the gallants might flaunt them as trophies in their caps, 
and then had been carried by her giggling maids to be laid beside 
Herbert waiting for her within the bed-curtains; but as wholly maiden 
as when they had sobbed themselves to sleep after the day’s excite- 
ments, Jane, Kate and Mary Grey opened their eyes on the pale 
sunlight in the morning. 

To Jane’s surprise, her mother did not abuse her when she descen- 
ded to breakfast and her father was gay although his cheeks were 
green and he sweated and his hands shook. Neither mentioned yester- 
day and behaved as though Jane had done nothing wrong; and that, 
even though it pleased her, was a disappointment and made Jane 
irritable. After all, when one has made an heroic gesture for which 
in secret one has prepared oneself like a youth waiting for his first 
battle, it is humiliating, exasperating to have the gesture ignored. She 
would have preferred a beating to this silence and therefore sat glumly 
through the meal, sipping her ale and pecking at the salted herring, 
frowning petulantly and watching her parents from under lowered 
eyelids. 

As though deliberately to anger her, they did not speak. Even her 
father, usually so garrulous, remained in gloomy silence, while her 
mother frowned and masticated noisily; and Jane wondered what 
they could be thinking about. Her? They must be thinking about 
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Her, she decided. All the court must be chattering of yesterday, 
gtinning at Guildford’s mame and praising her who had proved 
that women although sold in marriage had yet some spirit of their 
own. What else could interest anybody? Here was a new subject 
for those Dudley-discussions: Could a wife remain also a maid? And 
she smiled when she thought of Guildford, the arrogant cock-sure 
male, explaining to his amused friends why his bride had preferred to 
sleep alone. She would go down in history as a virgin queen and 
would be adored like a saint by all unhappy women in their cage of 
matrimony. 

They had thought her their dupe: Northumberland patting her 
head as though she were a child; his duchess with her amiably condes- 
cending smile; Mary, the superior young matron shamelessly ogling 
her own husband in public, watching him as though he were a god; 
Kate Dudley who had grinned last night as though her marriage were 
spott; John with his abstracted glance that never seemed to see her, 
and his ghostly wife with the frightened hands; truculent Ambrose 
whose wet smiles had made her ill with their crude amorous sugges- 
tions; arrogant Robert treating his wife like an amusing dog whose 
tricks were becoming titesome; and little Henry who with a boy’s 
boorishness had scarcely ever spoken to her. 

They would be speaking of her this morning, by her fai’! they 
would be cursing her, threatening her . . . and yet they could do 
nothing to her. All their future rested in her hands. Without her, 
Northumberland remained purely a duke with no claim to rule, and 
after Edward died and she was crowned, her first act as queen would 
be to dismiss him from her council-chamber. She would dismiss all 
the Dudleys, she would send them into the country and if they dared 
protest she would lock them in the Tower and, if necessary, chop off 
their heads. Guildford, of course, she would have to keep and later when 
her throne was secure she would, she feared, have to sleep with him 
for one night at least. Then, when she was certain of being enciente, 
she would dismiss him from her presence. The thought of his love- 
making made her wish to vomit but for England’s sake and the future 
of the true church, she would suffer even that disgusting martyrdom ; 
as yet, however, she need not think about that, she could enjoy the 
sweets of power without their acid. 

Besides, the king was still alive. 


Feebly, the king clung to a life that had brought him no happiness. 
He did not wish to live, yet neither did he wish to die. His will was 
suspended and he existed in a kind of painless void from which at 
times he was dragged to cough and be poked by physicians. In despera- 
tion, Northumberland permitted a wise-woman to tend him; although 
she refused to confess her secret and insisted that the doctors be 
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had been taken for nothing. Far from recovering, in her hands the 
king became worse and his legs swelled hugely. Then back in triumph 
crowded the physicians about their royal prey. Northumberland could 
do no more. Already had he done too much, the woman’s visit having 
leaked abroad—seal the palace though he did, refusing to permit the 
servants to leave for one moment, everything inevitably leaked 
abroad—and it was said that he had employed her as his poisoner. 
Undoubtedly, the doctors, furious at this insult to their profession, a 
talkative school-mistress being preferred above them, had suggested 
the lie, but Edward’s condition appeared to endorse it. Scarcely able to 
breathe, his legs swollen, his pulse failing, his skin yellowish, he lay 
and pleaded mercy with a look. 

Daily, he seemed to waste away until Northumberland dreaded to 
leave him lest he die at the turn of his back; yet still tenaciously he 
lived. The tiny eyes now appeared huge, sunk under the lids, and they 
watched every movement of those about him, for he slept little and 
then only when drugged. He could not rest for long without fomenta- 
tions to soothe the itch in his puffy legs. They shaved his head and 
glued hot plasters to the scalp. Yet he did not recover nor did he die. 

It seemed that he would never die, that he would remain in this 
limbo forever, poised over nothingness on the Styx with either shore in 
sight. Dread his going though Northumberland did, that meaning the 
moment of danger, the call to swift deeds, he yet grew impatient, 
biting his knuckles and glaring with sleepless, bloodshot eyes at the 
padding physicians who did not disdain to conceal their dislike of him 
and their suspicions that he was poisoning the king. In their secret dog- 
Latin tongue they muttered together, and he understood words here 
and there sufficiently to warn him that, although they dared not say it 
openly, they were convinced he was a murderer. Fools, fools .. . when 
it was plain that this disease was the same as that which years ago had 
drained the life of the King’s half-brother, the bastard Duke of 
Richmond. 

Not only the physicians but most of England believed him a 
poisoner, a traitor, a regicide. The fact that Greenwich was locked 
against visitors and that royal attendants were forbidden to stir out- 
of-doors fed the people’s suspicions. None dared say the word save in 
the secrecy of their own chambers but almost everybody thought it 
and had it on their tongues until its weight became almost unbearable 
and, like King Midas’s doctor, they felt they must whisper it even 
though only into a hole scooped from the ground. As in that legend, 
it seemed that the reeds repeated the word, singing it softly to the 
tiver, to the breezes that carried it to men’s homes, to shops, to 
taverns, to churches: murder, murder, Northumberland is murdering 
the king. Murder. Unspoken yet seeming louder in its very silence, the 
word echoed about Northumberland, he could hear it as though eyes 


and not lips spoke an insect-language. Murder, murder, hummed the 
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reeds; murder, murder whined the wind in the chimney, murder 
rustled the tapestries and hangings to lisp the sound in dreams to wake 
him. Murder. Not all King Midas’s bull’s blood could have kept the 
King alive; gladly would Northumberland, that bull of Warwick, 
have bared his arm could his blood have warmed his king. 

Yet the word echoed about him, accusing him in hatred. Murderer. 
He scorned the accusation, out-staring those who dared lift eyelids 
towards him. He knew his innocence and he swore that all the gossip of 
a thousand tongues would not disturb his slumbers. But he lied. 
Patience was going, he was weary of patience after a lifetime’s waiting, 
and he was now quick-tempered, easily roused to fury. When with his 
gentlemen he rode through London, he gripped his whip and glared at 
the silent citizens, hoping they would shout at him or throw stones 
that his anger might have release in action. But they dared not speak, 
they stood stock-still and glowered at him; old bearded men, husbands 
with younglings at their sides, youths with cudgels in their fists, 
matrons and hags and little girls, they all looked accusingly at him, in 
silence that seemed to close about him, sealing him off from sympathy. 

In the Tower he had his army ready waiting, the exchequer was his, 
the council dared not speak without his order; Pembroke, Northamp- 
ton, Suffolk and other great lords were his allies; yet he felt alone, 
ringed in that silent enmity, with the unspoken word always hot in his 
ear. Murderer, murderer . . . Before Greenwich palace, crowds stood 
in sun of rain, waiting, sheeplike, for they knew not what, but waiting 
with that stubborn hope of the people when gathered together that 
something must reward their patience, as though their prayers would 
revive the king and bring him to the window to smile at them as in old 
days. But the king could not walk so far as the window, he could not 
stand on his monstrous legs from which the doctors tapped water; he 
could only lie muttering, waiting for the refreshment of the vinegar- 
soaked sponge on his brow, his cheeks and his lips; beyond question, 
groaned Northumberland, the lad was doomed. 

Useless now were the nation’s prayers in churches stripped of 
ornament; useless the drugs and the plasters, the sniffing at pots, the 
poking at excrement, the glaring at urine in a glass phial, useless these 
doctors, these crows about a corpse. The king must die and Jane must 
reign. Long live the queen! Long live Northumberland! . . . That cry 
the people would never shout, that rabble of fools who blamed him 
for England’s poverty while they prayed to the memory of Somerset, 
his victim. A ruler must not be wholly hated, Machiavelli had advised, 
yet it was better to be hated than loved, the loved one being usually 
considered a fool, a dupe to be easily cheated; and it was good for a 
ruler be feared, as he was feared; but he lacked the balance on which 
the late King Harry had poised his government, between terror and 
love; Northumberland’s balance sagged only towards terror and hatred. 
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“They hate us,” sighed his son, John. “You can almost smell their 
hatred when you pass.” es 

“Tet them!” cried Northumberland. “What ate they but a stinking 
tabble, a leaderless horde of envious toads who’d spit poison if they 
dared, but they dare not do it.” 

“Toads,” said Robert, “have jewels in theit heads.” 

“And they, too, have jewels under their warts,” scoffed his father. 
“They have the jewel of labour which spins the gold for government. 
They hate us now and they’ll have good cause to hate us before I die, 
yet by that time I’ll have hammered this rebellious people into great- 
ness; I’ll have England, for all that we’re a small isle, mighty in the 
world, united with the Lutherans, an empire as great as Spain which, 
when united, will sweep on Rome and dash the very pope’s brains in 
the Vatican for dogs to lick. This is no casual seizing of power, my 
lads, nor do I work merely for our family’s greatness. Nor have I been, 
as many think, the glove for France’s hand. I take French gold, yea, 
and with the aid of France I broke.damned Somerset, but I am only 
using France for a weapon against the emperor. My secret treaty with 
him has sown good wheat in starting war that both our enemies might 
claw themselves to death, leaving us alone.” 

“And now,” smiled Ambrose, “you make peace between 
them!” 

“O,” cried his father, “that your mother should have given me such 
fools for sons! I need France now, I might need even her army should 
the emperor invade to take the throne for Mary. One must plot ahead, 
not just for the moment. I want France as an ally and at the same time 
I want the emperor unsuspicious, my friend thinking I am his friend. 
Besides, the people hate France so greatly that with a show of Spanish 
friendship I can calm their terrors. Thus do I balance Europe.” 

“While the nation starves,” sighed John. 

“It will not starve for ever! Can I be blamed that the coinage is 
debased? I tried to remedy it, I jailed those traders who pushed up 
prices, but I could not jail prices. I could not rain corn in scarcity.” 

“The sheep have nibbled it all,” grinned Robert. 

“With gold on their backs, you fool! That must be cherished or we 
are ruined indeed for there is no gold left, none, all has gone abroad, 
Rome sits on most, but Flanders and France have enough, while from 
the Indies it floods like blood to Spain to vitalize that wicked nation. 
We will slowly bring wealth back, it will flow while the wool goes 
oversea. This is only a temporary chasm which we must bridge. Are 
you so blind that you cannot understand? See, fools! when Jane is 
crowned, our enemies will run to Mary, will they not? We’ll snare her 
quickly, make certain that she be not dangerous to us.” 

“Chop off her head,” suggested Ambrose. 

“And make a martyr of her? Nay! that would rouse the papists and 
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the emperor dreads a quarrel. He has his hands full with swords against 
the Lutherans and France; and should he break with us, he knows that 
that would toss us into France’s lap. He dares not move. So long as we 
don’t declare war and show ourselves too strongly French, he’ll court 
us and swallow his rage. Nay, we have naught to fear abroad. Our only 
dangers lie within ourselves. We must be strong, fearless.” 

“With the people hating us?” 

“Pish to the people!” roared Northumberland. “They hate the 
papists; they’d not have Mary.” 

“They hate us so,” sighed John, “that, I believe, in their thinking 
even Mary would be preferable to us.” 

“Nay,” cried his father; “they’d not have Mary, never!” 


Mary was a name to be whispered, One did not have to swallow it 
as one swallowed Murderer, yet one used it cautiously, one tossed it 
out in talk, then waited to see what you had hooked. If it was met with 
a sullen leer, a gob on the cobbles, or a shiver, you spoke then of 
Elizabeth, and then you both sighed because, good Christian though 
she was, she had been declared a bastard and to blot that stigma was to 
blot Mary’s stigma also, and Mary being the elder she must reign first. 
Out of that maze there was no escape, every exit being blocked by 
Bastard, and you had then to follow the skeins of Margaret Clifford and 
Jane Grey, and neither, no matter what their partisans swore, seemed as 
royal as Mary or Elizabeth. Besides, with these two you hopped from 
one dilemma’s horn to another, and both horns were named North- 
umberland: Margaret Clifford was to marry the bull’s brother and Jane 
Grey had married his son. 

God guide us, what was one to choose in this confusion of loyalties? 
If only that monster King Henry had bred as his body’s beauty 
promised! but he had produced only these two bastard daughters and 
a king now soon to die; in Scotland his sister’s grandchild ruled, but 
Englishmen wanted no Scots on their throne. Therefore, inevitably 
back into that maze they wandered to be blocked by Bastard here, by 
Bastard there, with Jane Grey as the only opening. Jane was devout, 
she was modest, she was chaste, she was a mighty hater of papists, she 
was everything that could be desired in a queen, but . . . ah! she was 
married to a Dudley and the Dudleys were monsters, grasping merciless 
tyrants with no right to tyranny, being bred from a damned lawyer 
who had lost his head and serve him right. They’d have no Dudleys 
over them, by God’s bones! better a papist . . . and Mary was a kind 
lady, gentle for all that she had the voice of a bear, and she was loving 
to her friends and generous to her servants; there could be no better 
queen, but . . . ah; she would bring back the monks to steal their 
gold, the dirty friars to frighten and seduce their women, and the 
detested Spaniards would be courted because her blood was half- 
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swimming with terror, blood on the sky and blood on the grass, blood 
on Tower Hill and the inquisition’s fires alight again. 

Yet what choice was possible? . . . We do not want Mary, but we 
will not have Northumberland, O, God! how the talk rambled and 
joined again to the links which showed no break; round went the 
conversation, the whispers in the dark when every shadow seemed a 
spy: we cannot have Elizabeth for to take her would make Mary 
legitimate, too, and we do not want Mary because she will burn us; 
and O, we do not want Jane because Jane means Northumberland, 
and we cannot take Elizabeth because that would make Mary legiti- 
mate too, and we do not want Mary because she will burn us; and O, 
we do not want Jane because Jane means Northumberland and we will 
not have Northumberland at any price, not even at the price of our 
heads and our souls .. . 

Round and round, giddying went the arguments in whispers while 
outside the shuttered windows of Greenwich Palace the people stood 
in sun of rain, waiting, waiting as patient as sheep for their shepherd. 


“They have no leader,” scoffed Northumberland. “If Somerset ~ 
lived I might doubt—I would not fear, I cannot fear, but I might 
doubt the outcome. As it is, so long as we are swift in snaring Mary, 
there is nothing to trouble us. Nothing.” 

“What,” asked John, “if Jane should defy us after her crowning?” 

“A girl? God save us, do you worry about a thing like that, a 
wench with corns on her knees and who asks only to be let to pray? 
Guildford’s her husband and can turn her up and slap her should she 
prove unruly.” 

“Guildford,” laughed Robert, “has never seen her rump to smack, 
and it seems that he never will.” 

Haggard and pale, with bloodshot eyes Guildford glared at his 
brother. : 

“Put me alone with her,” he growled, “give me my husband’s 
tights and you'll soon see who’s master. I have suffered enough of her 
humours. I’ll suffer no more. But what can I do when she is with her 
parents and I am here with mine?” 

“T will get her for you,” said Northumberland. 

“Then get her, get her now!” 

“That is no way to talk to your father, my boy, but I’ll pass over 
it, seeing you so troubled. If you want the wench, though God knows 
why you should, a hop o’ my thumb with no flesh on her and voice 
like a flute with all stops blocked save one, that voice would drive me 


to Bedlam or murder were I to live with it . . . but if you want her, 
you can have her.” 

“When?” 

“Today, tomorrow.” Northumberland shrugged. “When you 
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“Now,” cried Guildford, springing to his feet. “Why do you dally, 
my lord! Three days have passed and I’ve not even seen the bitch. 
Come, come, my lord. Please, my lord . . .” 


When, gasping with excitement, Elizabeth Tylney told Jane that 
her parents wished to see her in the long gallery, she knew that this, 
at last, was the summons to battle. For a moment she did not stir, then 
slowly she stood up and was surprised to find that her legs were 
shaking. For days had she been waiting for this call, and the long delay 
had not helped to calm her; rather had it heightened her terrors, 
maddening her with continual expectations continually disappointed. 
Her brave gesture of repudiation of Guildford had begun to seem 
unimportant, being so long ignored, but now at this call her heart beat 
fast enough to suffocate her and she felt dizzy while she knew that her 
cheeks were flushed. She’d not face her mother yet, she dared not until 
the agitation ebbed, her strongest weapon which always infuriated 
being placidity. 

“His grace of Northumberland is with them,” whispered Tylney, 
“and his duchess, too . . . and your husband.” 

They were all there, the wolves in a pack to ravish her, awaiting 
their victim. Please God, she prayed, do not desert me now, stand by 
Your unhappy, Your lonely little maid in her hour of testing, make me 
strong, O Lord, make me strong that I may defy their wickedness and 
persecutions even though they whip me with nettles, beat me with iron 
rods, break my bones and trample me. . . . 

While she prayed, the colour left her cheeks, her legs ceased to 
tremble and her heart began to beat steadily again, so swift had come 
God’s answer. Staring at her intently, both Tylney and Kate felt 
cheated because of the happiness in her eyes and the gaiety of her smile. 
More like a bride did she look now than when in virginal white she had 
stood at the altar beside Guildford; and, indeed, Jane felt like a bride, 
metry of heart, fearless, longing for the encounter and never doubting 
that, God Willing, she would rout these enemies of her precious 
maidenhead. 

“What will they do with you?” sobbed Kate, clinging to her hand 
and kissing it and feeling that she bade good-bye to a saint on the road 
to her soul’s crucifixion. 

“Do?” Jane shrugged and her voice had a gay lilt in it. “What can 
they do?” she laughed. “Nothing, sweet chuck, nothing whatever 
save set me the firmer in my resolve. This body can be hurt, but what is 
that? What is pain but food to steel the spirit? I welcome pain, each 
sting of the whip is a kiss on my heart, yea, a kiss of such ecstasy 
that I drown in it and swoon because it is too much for my little heart, 
it floods all through me with the love of Jesus. Gladly do I go to 
whatever mattyrdom awaits, that is a marriage to my liking, this 
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acceptable to God. Through me, I feel, all other unhappy women, 
victims of man’s lust and cruelty, are appeased. It is for them that I 
suffer and therefore are my sufferings holy and sweet to Jesus, my only 
spouse.” 

4 “You ate a saint,” whispered Tylney. “If ever a saint walked on this 
earth, it is you, and I am proud to call myself your friend.” 

“Yea, a saint, a saint,” wept Kate, falling to the floor and grovelling 
while she kissed the hem of her sister’s green gown. “You are too good 
to live, I know it, they’ll take you from me, the angels being jealous of 
me. . . . You mustn’t leave me, Jane!” 

“T’ll not leave you,” laughed Jane merrily, “and get you up, my 
love, it is not seemly to kneel to me. I am only a girl like yourself, no 
better, no different. Cut me and I will bleed; kiss me and I will kiss 
you back.” 

“No, you are a saint, a real saint, a saint!” 

“You ate going to be firm?” gasped Tylney, her eyes huge and 
fearful and adoring, her mouth open and wet. “O, you will? You'll not 
go off with Guildford?” 

“T am Hertford’s wife,” said Jane, standing very erect and sorry 
only that she was so small and could not tower above her friend who 
towered overt her, ‘“‘and I will never, never be Guildford’s. That would 
be sinful and I could not do it. He can thrash me till he’s tired and 
only if he kills me can he have me. With my sorry corpse he can do 
what he lusts after, but not in the living girl. Besides,” she shivered 
ostentatiously, wrinkling her nose, “the bare thought of such a thing 
turns my stomach. Uck, I could vomit. It is dirty, dirty, dirty, it makes 
me feel slimed as though by chance in the dark I’d bescumbered my 
fingers in filth, I pray you, do not speak of it!” 

“Yet,” sighed Tylney, “he’s a pretty boy.” 

“The prettier the wrappings,” said Jane primly, “often the viler 
the contents. Oh, Satan knows all the tricks, he limes his traps for 
foolish birds, but not for Jane, nay, not for Jane. All his arts will fail 
against me. But I must dally here no longer. . . . Is my head-dress 
straight?” 

“You look beautiful,” sighed Tylney. 

After a quick glance at herself in the polished steel mirror on the 
wall, Jane lifted Kate from the floor and kissed her forehead, then she 
kissed Tylney’s forehead, and, her hands folded decorously across her 
stomach, she walked demurely from her chamber to face the foes of her 
chastity. 


In the long gallery lit by many windows down one wall, Northum- 
berland sat with Suffolk, their duchesses at their sides and Guildford 
standing in the shadows behind them, when Jane entered. The full 
length of that long room she had to walk and, realizing that they 
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to show herself at ease, and walked slowly to them with her chin up 
and her hands over her stomach until within a few paces of them she 
curtsied to each in turn. 

“Your husband, child,”’ said her mother, “‘has called to take his 
wife home with him.” 

““My true husband is not here,”’ she said, “‘but if you mean Master 
Guildford Dudley, I have married him and that should content you 
all.” 

“Tt does not content us in the least,”’ cried the Duchess of North- 
umberland, “we have obeyed your whim and left you alone along 
enough. You have had time to realize your responsibilities and to be 
prepared to act the wife. You must come home with us.” 

“But, your grace, you promised at my nuptials with your son that 
you'd rest content if I stayed with my mother.” 

“T promised nothing of the kind, my child. I agreed that, owing to 
the suddenness of your nuptials it was natural that you should feel the 
need for longer preparation. Against my own judgment, I consented 
to it rather than that there should break a public scandal. But now we 
are alone with none to repeat our talk and I insist that you come home 
with me at once.” 

“Please,”’ said Jane, “have pity on me. This is a cruel thing you ask. 
Mother, do I have to go?” 

She turned to her mother with no expectance of help but that she 
might trap her into sin, that she might show herself on the devil’s side 
by ordering her to go; therefore was she amazed to her hear say: 

‘J think you might wait a little longer. The duchess seems hasty. The 
girl is young, your grace, and most innocent. I have reared her strictly 
so that she understands nothing of wickedness and thinks men and 
women be no different save for beards. There is no hurry, she is 
FOUNT. s,s 
‘Dame,’ said Northumberland, “‘there is need to hurry, there is 
great need to hurry. Reverent though I am of your maternal affections, 
having seen how you adore your child and how modestly you have 
reared her, I fear I must nevertheless be firm on this. There is great 
need to hurry. The king . . . well, he is very ill, ill unto death.” 

““Yea,’’ cried his duchess, “‘this child should not leave our house 
but must be kept in readiness. At any moment she might be needed. 
When it pleases God to call the king to His mercy she should be with 
us, ready to go straight to the Tower.” 

“To the Tower?” 

“Yea, to the Tower, your grace, for his majesty has made her heir 
to his dominions.” 

Casually she spoke, glaring at the Duchess of Suffolk, realizing 
that the woman had sided with her daughter only to be contrary and to 
make herself appear important; but those casual words were like a blow 
that struck Jane on the throat. For a moment, her control fled and she 
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shivered and her mouth opened. She had known that this was plotted 
yet had never truly believed it. It had seemed a dream, something that 
would happen in some impossible future, but now she could hide 
from it no longer. She was to be made queen. She was to be made 
Queen of England. And at that thought she blinked and feared she 
might swoon because beyond the glittering crown she saw the bloody 
ghosts of earlier queens, she saw the axe raised high, she saw her own 
head fall, and she wanted to scream that the inward vision might 
vanish. 

*““No,”’ she whimpered, “‘no.”’ 

“Yea,” said Northumberland, “‘yea, my child. What! Are you afraid, 
you with the blood of Tudors in you? I’d not have thought it! You, a 
cowatd! Why, there is naught to fear. I will be with you to protect 
you, yout husband who loves you will guard you. Why should you 
fear? The king has willed his crown to you and who would argue 
against the will of a king? What is there to fear? The Princess Mary? 
Pho! she is a woman without strong friends; she is a papist and the 
people will have no more papists. You have nothing to fear, my 
child.” 

“T am not afraid,” piped Jane, yet her body seemed of lead and her 
head ached. Suddenly, at the duchess’s words, as though she had 
released a catch inside her skull it had begun to ache and hurt behind 
her eyes. ““No, I am not afraid,”’ she said; ‘“‘but it is the suddenness of 
this, my lord; I was not prepared. You exaggerate, I am sure, it is only 
a boast.”’ 

“It is no boast,” said Northumberland, and when he moved, his 
cloak rustled as though it were made of dead leaves. “It is the truth. 
You will be queen after Edward.” 

“But, my lord, my lord, I am not yet queen; I have no crown; why 
should I go from my mother?”’ 

“Because you are no longer a child, you are a woman, a wife; you 
are greater than that—you are a queen and a queen must bear children 
that her throne be made safe for eternity. But there is time later to 
think of princes. It is of queens that we must now think.” 

“I. . . don’t want to be a queen,” Jane whispered. Suddenly she 
realized that extraordinary truth: she did not want to be a queen; she 
did not want to have to sit on a throne and busy herself with politics; 
she wanted to remain a maid with books her only husband; and 
particularly she did not want a king like Guildford. 

“Tt is not what you want, my love,”’ said her father. “God knows, 
this sacrifice is great for me, too, it breaks my old heart to lose you, 
but we must not be selfish and think of ourselves, we must think of 
England, my chuck, and of how God needs you or the wicked papists 
will rule again and then we’ll all be burnt, you too, yes, they’ll burn 
you first because you are so notoriously a good girl, and is it not better 


to live and rule and spread the gospel than to be burnt like a flea in a 
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brazier? O, yes, my love, it is, you know it is in your heart, you 
wouldn’t like it, now, would you?” 

Fires and a multitude watching and weeping and praying. . . . No, 
she did not fear martyrdom in God’s cause, but martyrdom for power, 
an axe for a queen . . . that was a very different thing from faggots 
for a saint. 

“T am not afraid,” she said a second time and pressed her fingers 
to her aching head. “But give me a while to think. Please, please . . . 
O, God, give me time! My head . . . it hurts.” 

“I have had sufficient of a child’s vapours,” cried the Duchess of 
Northumberland. ‘She is above herself, she thinks she can do what she 
wills and that we who know best must wait upon her fancies. This is 
too too much indeed. You are coming home with us if we have to 
carry you, d’ye understand, my girl? We are resolved on it; and you, 
dear Lady Frances, will surely not support your daughter in her 
naughtiness ?”’ 

Jane saw her mother stiffen and she prayed that she would again 
defend her, if only to spite these terrible Northumberlands. It was plain 
that a battle raged within her and that her control was loosening, her 
emotions already snorting through her wide nostrils, her hands 
twitching, her vast bosom palpitating and her face turning purple; 
then suddenly she could contain herself no longer. Years of hatred of 
this daughter who had been given precedence over her who was the 
daughter of a queen made her tremble with the longing to beat her; 
and this lust to hurt having to be restrained in such august company, 
it turned to words instead of blows. 

Hissing, she cried: ‘“The girl’s a fool. She is her father’s fool. Would 
God.I had never borne such a fool.”’ Then she screamed: “‘Look at her 
with her worm-white face and her stomach of virtue! What kind of a 
queen think you she will make? There’ll be a court of geldings and sick 
maids. England will rot for need of men to fight and women to breed. 
She’ll have priests to guide us, and they’ll be brawling over a scriptural 
text, there’ll be burnings of one another, while the damned French or 
the Dons will beat us and burn us. Queen Jane! Queen Arserversy! 
with never a man to fight or a woman to marry under her. I have 
talked of this often with my lord here .. .” 

““My love,” said her husband unhappily, “‘as you say, we have 
discussed this often. Why discuss it further now? His grace thinks the 
people will accept Jane before you 4 

“Because he is afraid of me! He doesn’t want a strong woman, he 
wants a maggot like that whom he can rule. He wants her to bear a 
prince for then he’ll be grandfather of a king; but he’s naught to me, 
I’d never marry his son even were I a widow tomorrow, and he knows 
it. Therefore, against all law, all precedent, he puts me aside and 
chooses—That! That thing of rotten lilies with a strinking breath whose 
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blotches. That for a queen! Who’d follow That except young boys and 
girls, old men and sour maids!’ 

“Your grace,” said Northumberland quietly, “does not under- 
stand. Were the power mine, your grace, I would have you for queen, 
but I am only the Servant of my king and the king has chosen your 
daughter.” 

“Then let him take her!” screamed the Lady Frances; “take her 
that I might never see the slut again! My own child to rob me of my 
birthright! I am a Tudor and not she. Take her, I say, for I detest the 
sight of her. . . . Ah! this is a woeful day for England and no good will 
come of it. To put that miting on the throne, a plaything of the Dudleys 
when here’s a queen, the daughter of a French queen, the niece of an 
English king, and I’m passed by for That . . . for That!” 

“Mother, mother,”’ wailed Jane, “‘take the crown, I do not want it, 
I do not want it, take it!”’ 

“T’d never take it!’’ screamed her mother. “Do you think I’d take 
it from you, from this man’s hands! If he’s a villain too crafty to do 
right, Pl suffer the indignity in silence, P’ll be your train-bearer, child, 
Tl crouch before you, Pll kiss your ring, and call you, damn you, 
Your Royal Majesty! But O, take the crown, take it, and get you out of 
my house and stay with your friends!” 

“But, mother, I don’t want to go!” 

Her jaw moving as though she chewed her fury, the Lady Frances 
turned to Guildford and roared: ‘‘Are you the spittle of a man that you 
shiver before your wife? By God, I cannot blame her for detesting and 
despising you! Go, take the bitch!” 

Flushing when they all turned to look at him, Guildford stepped 
towards Jane; and when he stepped towards her, she stepped back, 
raising her puny arms as though she would beat him off. 

“Don’t touch me,”’ she stuttered, ‘“don’t touch me, don’t touch me, 
[tell you ......don’t!” 

“Jane,” he said coaxingly, sadly; “why do you hate me, Jane? I’d 
never hurt you, dear love. Please don’t make me hurt you, for I’m the 
stronger of us two.” 

“Take her,”’ hissed his mother, “be a man to your own wife, my 
son. Beat her if she’ll not obey you. I am tired of argument. The Lady 
Frances thinks that my husband would cheat and the child thinks we 
want to murder her or something. For the love of God, take her that 
we may be gone.” 

Closet he came to her as Jane stepped back. There was terror 
behind her eyes which blinded her to everything but this youth who 
changed his shape at every step and who was sprouting horns, the devil 
approaching her to whom her mother, abandoning her in jealousy, had 
given her body and soul. Before that unexpected, that appalling 
betrayal she felt dazed and helpless, and she could no longer think 
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seemed to hear voices chuckling, angels and devils quartrelling for her 
possession. 

Then as though from vast distance she heard her Judas-mother 
saying, “Jane! Jane! what are you doing!’ and at that querulous 
sound the devils fled as though at their mistress’s command, and, 
shuddering, Jane saw not Satan, but shy Guildford smiling at her, his 
atms outstretched. 

“I—I am ready,” she whimpered, fearing she would cry and 
longing only to escape her mother’s presence: “T’ll go with you; but 
please, I beg of you, don’t touch me, please. . . .” 

To her feet, into her very toes, her spirit seemed to flow so that 
when she tried to walk she found that she could barely lift her feet; yet 
such was her horror of Guildford’s touch that she would not permit 
him to take her arm; but in a daze, sick and ready to swoon, she 
walked beside him between his father and mother like sentries guarding 
her, out of that long gallery and down the stairs, in her terror of her 
mother not even calling for her ladies to attend her. Into the covered 
cart that waited for her in the yard she stepped, and its green gold- 
worked curtains showing the bull of Warwick closed after her with 
scarcely more than a hiss yet seeming to her in her misery to be as 
strong as the stone walls of the Tower itself. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
THE MAID ENCHAINED 


Tar journey of only a few yards seemed to Jane, when she looked 
back on it, like the opening and shutting of a door; from light to 
darkness she stepped, from hope and innocence to despair and guilt, 
yet the Dudleys treated her with greater respect than she had known in 
her father’s house, her innocence remained unviolated and her hopes of 
a brave future should have been increased by the royal fashion in which 
not only the servants but the duke’s own family behaved towards her. 
Even his duchess, who had terrified her as only a weak lady unex- 
pectedly showing anger can terrify one, now forgot her angers and 
was kind and affectionate, treating her as one of her own daughters; 
while the duke bowed low and spoke in hushed tones as though she 
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might not see the mockery in his dark eyes, for it amused so great a 
man to play the servant to the mouse he had snared. 

His children, on his instructions, imitated him, the men bowing, 
the women curtseying, none leaving the room without her permission 
and then backing away that they might not insult her by turning their 
backs. Guildford, the very sight of whom could make her tremble, 
never so much as tried to kiss her hand now that she was in his power, 
but gazed with great sad eyes in darkened lids at her, and often sighed. 

Jane was not deceived by their show of worship, suspecting them 
of some trick, of a sudden rape or a drug in her wine. Her ladies soon 
atrived to attend her, and she would not permit Elizabeth Tylney to 
leave her for a moment, having her eat and drink first of whatever was 
served and at night making her sleep on the truckle-bed at her bed- 
foot. None others would she trust, being deprived of Kate; fearing 
they might be in the Dudley pay, she listened to every word they said, 
watching them while she pretended to read, and when one left the room 
she waited in painful agitation for her return yet disdained to question 
her. All these were enemies; this house was the home of her enemies; 
she had been dragged here for some purpose, and what purpose could 
men have in a maid save her soul’s destruction through her body’s 
rape? 

ove: she showed none of her terrors. Years of schooling had taught 
her to conceal her thoughts when an unwary glance, a slight move- 
ment, even a sigh, had brought instant assault with nails or fists from 
her mother. Such attacks, she felt, would have been preferable to this 
isolation in a busy household; anything would have been preferable to 
having to remain day and night on guard, hearing the ravisher’s 
approach in the flutter of a curtain while every servant’s steps outside 
the door beat at her heart and made her almost swoon lest this, at last, 
be Guildford, coming for her. 

Guildford did nothing. Each morning he waited on Jane but he 
said little. He would stand or sit and merely stare at her, but when he 
called her ‘“‘wife” she felt the vomit rise; nevertheless she managed to 
smile at him, having learned by its effects on her mother that that smile 
exasperated or maddened people. If it exasperated Guildford, he gave 
no sign but sat amongst her ladies like a monk in a nunnery, trying not 
to look at temptation, his eyes downcast. No longer did Jane doubt his 
love and it gave her the only satisfaction to be had in that palace. If 
they made her suffer, through Guildford she sought revenge, plotting 
new ways with which to torment him, insulting him or ignoring him, 
speaking to him only when she wanted some menial service done and 
despising him for a weakling unworthy of a lady’s love because he 
obeyed. Had he played the expected devil, she would have hated and 
yet respected him, but he was spiritless, a fish, a coward, with not the 
stomach to be evil. 


“T love you,” he would whisper whenever he could get close to 
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her; and she would shrug, wrinkling her nose with distaste, not even 
bothering to reply. 
| In himself Guildford was not dangerous; she could do what she 
willed with him; but as a Dudley he could ruin her, and she knew the 
Dudley pride, and also she knew the weak stomachs of men who 
feared their fellows’ mockery above their souls’ damnation. Behind 
Guildford stood those devils: his father and his brothers. No man had 
ever frightened her as Northumberland could frighten her. He seemed 
the shape that Satan would take for a visitation, being powerful and 
swarthy-skinned, dark-eyed and thick-lipped. Like Satan, he was proud 
and insolent, reverencing nothing, not even purity, it seemed, and he 
looked at her with an empty kind of scorn that made her spirit 
writhe within. As though she were a child, a creature of such little 
importance that it was not worth his trouble to talk to her seriously, he 
jested when she spoke to him and answered with such mock-humility 
that it was a greater insult than even a blow could have been. 

His sons were equally as detestable if not so frightening: John, 
moodily watching her and not attempting to conceal his dislike; 
Ambrose swaggering in a new purple doublet while chattering 
mercilessly of subjects ladies should not understand but which caused 
her graceless women to go red in the face and to gurgle in their 
innards with choked-down merriment; and Robert with his lazy scorn, 
his sly obscenities that were more horrible than Ambrose’s bawdy, 
striking into a woman when she was not ready, catching her unawares 
and having her smile before she realized the hidden lewdery under a 
seemingly harmless pleasantry. Next to his father, she hated Robert 
most and she pitied his lady until she met her and discovered that 
plump Amy when gentlemen were not present revealed a sink in her 
heart noisome beyond even her husband’s vileness. They were well- 
matched, the lewd monsters, and Jane shuddered to think what 
disgusting acts must be performed when they were a-bed. The creature 
also drank too much and at times she walked like a man, striding in a 
way that was dangerous to females, and she swore country oaths and 
talked of riding like a man in the hunt. There was not one of the 
Dudleys Jane did not hate, save Guildford, and him she despised. 

They would merely laugh to see her violated; they would show no 
mercy and think it a jest to tie her down. Anything, yea, any horrible 
thing was possible from these Dudleys, and she was their prisoner. 
Why she had submitted to their demands and come here puzzled her 
at times, but whenever she tried to think now her head began to ache 
and a dull lassitude froze her limbs. Her mother was the cause, yea, 
her mother had betrayed her; from her fond foolish father she had not 
expected help but when to her surprise the duchess had defended her, 
Jane had begun to believe she would be saved by this woman who had 
been her principal tormentor; then under attack from Northumber- 
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most evil of them all, concealing her dislike of chastity under a motherly 
appearance, true Satan’s emissary who beguiled the innocent with 
sympathy that she might loosen their armour to destroy them when they 
felt most safe. 

Whenever she saw the duchess, Jane shivered and stared at the 
floor, unable to look into those eyes with their gentle glaze of sympathy. 
The woman robbed her of strength, and made her feel a child again, 
a foolishly stubborn little girl whose chastity was of no importance, 
a mete whim in which she might be indulged for a time like a lunatic in 
Bedlam who thought herself the Virgin Mary when the moon was at 
the full. 

Behind their casualness, their outward respect, Jane sensed hatred 
in the Dudleys. They intended to make her queen for their own ends, 
but they could not be so foolish not to realize that once she was 
crowned she would take revenge on them; therefore they meant to 
destroy her, to crown her and then to kill her that Guildford might 
reign in her stead. Already she feared they were poisoning her. How 
else explain her headaches, and the voice that began to talk to her in 
the dark, and the heaviness in her limbs? Poison. They were not only 
killing her flesh but they were corrupting her mind. Her vision was 
failing and it played tricks, dead things took life when she was not 
prepared for them to move, a chair became a four-legged devil leering 
at her; hangings turned to figures in their shadows and sprouted 
hands and feet; the moonlight gathered itself into milky forms; the 
very rushes became reptiles on the floor; and the coals in the iron 
perforated box placed on the ledge beside her bed to burn all night 
turned into red eyes winking with lewd suggestions. 

This was an evil house, the home once of priests who had prob- 
ably worshipped a goat like the Templars, for in the Roman ritual, 
Satan’s love of earthly riches could be traced; now these wicked 
spirits settled on her, the divine bride, as flesh worthy of the highest 
place in hell, booty not often found in this sinful sixteenth century; 
as worms they entered with her breath to burrow out again in pimples, 
maggots just under the skin to be squeezed forth as pus. Her belly was 
stuffed with them from the food they sent her, and she could feel them 
move inside until she had to vomit. 

Yet fearlessly she swore she would not surrender, and bravely she 
smiled that these Dudleys might not realize that she knew their tricks. 


“She is ill,” sighed the duchess, “‘she is making herself ill, poor 
child; she eats not sufficient to keep a bird alive; we don’t want her to 
die in our house.”’ 

“Not yet,’ muttered the duke, “‘not until she is crowned. I care not 
then what happens to her.” 

“I wonder,” said his lady, “what will happen to us then.” 


What do you mean?” Startled, Northumberland turned and 
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looked at her, the wine-cup half-way to his lips. “What can happen to 
us?”’ he asked harshly. 

His duchess shrugged and continued sewing, but while she worked, 
she talked in a low voice. “She is not the child we thought, my lord,” 
she said, “‘and in many ways I pity her. She has the wisdom of a sage, 
but that wisdom is useless to all but philosophers or divines; and of 
life she is as ignorant as a brute beast—more ignorant, indeed, for a 
beast without reasoning knows why it is made. She knows nothing. 
Innocence is beautiful, my lord, few things can move the heart like a 
child as pretty as a flower who does not realize the wickedness of man; 
but there comes a time when innocence itself can rot for lack of 
nourishing and become like a corpse, a poison of stinks. 

“This Jane is ignorant beyond a savage because she does not know 
that she is ignorant. I do not mean she does not understand the body’s 
uses, One could scarcely live in this wicked world and not learn things 
when in the fields during harvest the peasants couple like beasts and do 
not trouble to seek even a ditch to cover them. But to know a thing 
with one’s mind is not to know it with one’s soul. Iam a woman, my 
lord, and do not laugh at me because I have few words in which to 
explain, but I know girls as you, may God be thanked, could never 
know them; and this girl frightens me. There is madness in much 
learning. It makes a feeble woman rate herself as high as heaven until 
she despises others. This Jane is like that. No earthly bridegroom 
could rouse her or satisfy her because he could never enter her soul and 
her delights lie there, not in her body.” 

“That is Guildford’s worry,” laughed Northumberland. “Already 
he’s discovered it, but he’ll tame her in time. I have forbidden him to 
use force until after the coronation. We cannot have the wench go 
mad or suddenly hate us enough to accuse us of rape in public. But 
once she’s crowned she’ll find we’ll not be so tender.” 

“That is what I fear,’’ said the duchess. “‘After she’s crowned, she 
will have the power to take revenge on us; and believe me, my lord, 
she will be pitiless as only a good woman, assured of her own 
excellence, can be pitiless. God save me from such; I have known 
many, but usually they are elderly, those who have never been loved 
by men who find a consolation in religion and believe they are virgins 
because they chose to be virgins and not because men disdained to 
take them. Such fits are not uncommon with young girls. I went 
through such a period . . . Hey! my lord, now you smile and make 
mock of me! Pll tell you nothing further!” 

“Nay, my love! I do not mock at you. I smiled because I remem- 
bered the past and how I worshipped you . . . I worship you still, 
lady, but not in that same fashion. While you prayed to become a 
saint, I was quite certain that you were one.” 

“Never did I suspect sainthood in you,” she laughed; “that was 
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although I never had the fit as Jane has it, but I was reared, as you 
know, my lord, in an ordinary household, and my father, if devout 
enough, had no great lust after religion, keeping it for Sundays only 
that it might not interfere with his pleasures, like most men. But Jane, 
poor child, has been fed on little else. Her mother is to blame, it was 
ctuel of her; for now that she’s married she comes to the sacrament 
like a blind child who knows nothing of the world save what the 
pteacher’s told her—that it is vile and that men are bags of muck. 
Therefore I would have Guildford wait and be gentle as though with 
a sick person or a cripple; but cripples, my lord, in compensation for 
their deformities are often dowered by God with strong spirits and 
haughty souls. To such a one, watchful of insults, a careless word might 
cause a lifelong hatred. Jane will never forgive us. Never. No matter 
what we do, no matter how kind we are to her—she will hate us until 
death. Of that I’m certain.”’ 

“What matter it? A girl...” 

““A queen,”’ said his duchess. “A queen with life and death in her 
hands. She may well prove a tyrantess and her first victims will be... 
you, my lord, and me, and Guildford, all of us. . . .” 

Northumberland laughed, pulling at his beard, but in his laughter 
there sounded doubt, perplexity. 

“T will manage her,” he said. “Let us not think of it until the 
danger comes. First I must have the king openly declare her his 
heiress his'queen. 22.” 

“T thought .. . you said . . . I thought that he had done so.” 

“So he has. To me. But it must be in public. I had trouble with the 
lad for although gladly he disallowed Mary because of her religion, it 
hurt him to disinherit Elizabeth. But he’s no fool and he agreed that 
to accept one would be to accept the other and Mary being the elder 
would have precedence. He has accepted Jane because of her religion. 
In his own hands he drew up the device for the succession; sick though 
he was he’d have no clerk write it lest there should be disputes later. 
But I’ve not put it to the nobles yet. Cowards, all of them; and greatest 
coward of all is Cranmer.” 


Cranmer had always been a coward, hating to make a decision, 
hating to sign his name or to press his seal to any document which 
might later be used against him. All his life had he suffered that conflict 
between caution and faith, the timid soul that feared pain warring with 
the priest who clearly saw God’s tasks that must be done for His 
church’s sake. Contented would he have been to remain with his books, 
writing of spiritual questions only, but his learning and skill in dia- 
lectics had forced him to the front during the late king’s reign; and 
once forced into affairs, Cranmer had not been able to retreat. His 
cowardice and his desire for scholarship were agony to him while he 
found hirnself the leader of reform, made to stand up and argue, to 
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ditty his soul with politics, to have to scheme and even to cheat to 
outwit papists. 

His was not that happy soul of many churchmen who believed 
anything justified should it help the cause in which they believed; he 
knew that it was wicked to lie, to entrap men, to send them to jail or to 
death, yet he had to do such things for his church’s state. No mystic 
ecstastic before the cross, but a wise man who by logic alone could 
accept God; an honest and tender husband; he had yet had to persecute 
and had even once to betray a queen to the headsman that, through 
her shame, the papists’ influence on the king might be broken; and 
always, weeping, after such acts did he swear never, never to persecute 
again until the next time he found responsibility forced on him and 
he had to desert his beloved books to fight Satan with Satan’s 
weapons. 

That Mary must not be crowned, he realized, for then his life’s 
wotk would have been for naught and the English church would be 
thrown down. Not merely fear of the burning death—yet he sweated 
and moaned at thought of fire, lacking the martyr’s insensitive skin— 
but fear of action itself made him falter and try to avoid a decision. Nor 
did he trust Northumberland. He had seen him rise from small beginn- 
ings until powerful enough to snare that good man, the people’s friend, 
the Lord Protector Somerset, and bring him to the block. Northumber- 
land was ruthless, he was mercenary, ambitious and untrustworthy, 
and he ringed the king with his creatures so that no others could 
approach him. 

Cranmer had attempted to see the king alone but the lord chamber- 
lain and the Marquis of Northampton had been present and had 
refused to budge, ignoring his pleas to be left with the king; and in 
front of them he could not open his heart, knowing that everything 
he said would be tattled in Northumberland’s ear. 

Groaning at his own weakness, after the king whom he adored had 
pleaded with him, Cranmer had signed the devise proclaiming Jane 
Grey England’s future ruler. Heavy-hearted, prophesying little but 
unhappiness for the nation ruled by the Warwick bear, he had yet not 
had the courage to refuse. 

Seeing the archibishop weaken, other great men weakened in their 
turn. Lord Chief Justice Montagu at first would have nothing to do 
with a document which he feared was unconstitutional. Northumber- 
land used guile, promising to have the devise ratified by parliament 
when it met in September and a pardon made out for him under the 
great seal. Even then had Montagu faltered, weeping, saying that he 
had sixteen children to consider, and one of them maimed for life at 
the battle of Musselburgh. For those children’s sake, Northumberland 
had argued, should he consent, their future being at stake; yet the old 
lawyer had not dared act; even after the king had argued with him, 
demanding his signature, he had age’s knowledge of fate’s trickery 
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and had seen too many plotters lose their heads, for him to submit 
without protest. 

To the council in Ely Place, he confessed his fears. “In God’s 
name, my lords,”’ he cried, “think twice what you would do—it will be 
treason to us all who have a hand in it.” 

Scarcely had his shrill voice ceased that from without they heard 
the tramp of feet and the door was swung wide. Northumberland stood 
before them ina purple doublet and purple hose, his cloak flung behind 
him to show the breadth of chest and the animal-shoulders. Glancing 
quickly, darkly from one to one of the councillors—and each man had 
shifted aside like a frightened boy for all that many were grey-bearded 
—he shouted: 

“Traitor, traitor!’? His face was paper-white and he trembled from 
his head to his toes while his fingers twisted with what seemed a 
madman’s tage. Rolling his eyes, spitting, he roared: ‘“Traitor, traitor 
Montagu! You will not be the first, nor by God! the last chief justice 
who has suffered with his head. Is there one of you here present—is 
there one, I say—who thinks I act without the constitution? Let him 
speak. Let him speak, by God. I need no sword for such as you. In my 
shirt unarmoured I’ll fight any of you, any of you. What! not one of 
you has the stomach to speak yet you talked loud enough when I was 
not about! By the Lord God, I have a longing to abandon you, to let 
you stew before the papists, spewing up your lands for monks and 
friars to make merry! This ingratitude would turn the stomach of a 
dog. Ah! that I had such custard-bellied creatures for my allies; yet 
a few of you are men, yea, I have Northampton and Suffolk and 
Pembroke and a dozen others; and I need no more. Better ten good 
men you can trust than ten thousand cowards at your back. For look 
you, tascals, I have made you, and I can and will destroy you if you 
shuffle from me now. And you, old Montagu! Still thinking of your 
brood and the boy maimed at Musselburgh? Had he his limbs I know 
on which side so bonny a lad would fight, and he’ll not thank you for 
being a lawyer first and a man afterwards.” 

“Your grace,” groaned Montagu, his skin whiter than his beard, 
“TI meant no evil . . . but this is unconstitutional . . .” 

“Unconstitutional when the king requires your seal? Must I teach 
you law, old fool? Was it not in the twenty-eighth of the late Harry 
the Eighth that an act was passed that agreed, failing issue from King 
Edward’s mother, the Lady Jane Seymour, that the king had the 
power and authority to give, dispense, appoint, assign, declare and 
limit by letters-patent under his great seal, or else by his will in writing, 
signed by his most gracious hand, at his own pleasure and in his own 
time, the imperial crown of this realm? Hey? And acting under this 
did he not in his thirty-fifth year declare how the crown was to be 
willed: firstly, to his son Edward and his heirs; secondly, to any heirs 
he might have had by his then queen Katherine Parr by whom he had 
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no fruit, or by any other wife he might have had, and which he did not 
have; and as the great king did thus with the kingdom may not his 
son do likewise?” 

“But, my lord,”’ quavered Montagu, shrinking in expectation of a 
blow, “you have forgotten, I doubt not inadvertently, but you have 
forgotten that in that same devise his late majesty, after willing the 
crown to our King Edward or to any heir by queen Katherine Parr, 
which there were not, as you say, then passed it, thirdly, to his daughter 
Mary; fourthly, to his daughter Elizabeth; fifthly to the heirs of the 
body of his niece, the Lady Frances . . . We need go no further to the 
Lady Eleanor or the Queen of the Scots; but here it is plain: the Lady 
Frances must follow the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, and her 
daughter Jane should follow her. . . .” 

“O, she should, should she?” said Northumberland through his 
teeth, and, his jaw far out, arms swinging at his side, he shuffled 
towards Montagu like a wrestler approaching an antagonist. ‘“We must 
have first the papist-bastard, then the protestant-bastard, then that 
shrew of a Lady Frances?”’ he jeered; “. . . and I tell you, we will have 
none of them because England would have none of them! Do you 
want a revolt, eh? Do you want fires to burn you up, eh? Do you want a 
little bastard-whore like Elizabeth whose mother was an incestuous 
adultress? For queen do you want a high-stomached old hag who 
would chop off your head before breakfast just because she had a 
belly-ache? Would you, eh, you dog, would you?” 

“Nay, nay, your grace, but the constitution .. . 

“T’ll wrap you in the constitution; I'll feed it to you in the Tower 
and you will have it for breakfast, dinner and supper until you spew 
and scumber it and roll on it and know it for what it is, and you can 
teach it to your children that they might starve on it. What Henry did, 
by God, Edward can do! If Henry bequeathed his crown, Edward can 
bequeath his, too! And there is more law in the king’s word than in all 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple and Westminster Hall where the jays 
come down to jabber and pluck the bones of litigants. It is the king’s 
law; is it not, the king’s law? and what one king decrees another can 
undecree. Do you understand me, Montagu, or must I beat it into 
your thick skull with these fists?” 

“TJ understand, my lord; but my children, O, my children!” 

“T will see to your children, rabbit-heart; and as for you, my lords, 
who sit so wisely there and stay so silent: will you, too, think to 
disobey your king or will you sign the device as he asks—nay! as he 
commands—you?”’ 

When Northumberland swung round on his toes to face them, his 
black cloak swinging with him to enfold him, not one amongst the 
council, not even those who were his followers, could speak. They 
gaped and their eyes shifted their glance from one to another, then they 
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Montagu snuffling and shivering like a naughty boy in a corner, and 
then they cleared their throats and said huskily, “Yea, my lord. . . .” 

“Yea, what?” roared Northumberland. 

“That the king has the precedent of his royal father before him in 
deciding the succession,” grinned Pembroke; “therefore, your grace, 
we say: God save Queen Jane! do we not, fellows?” 

Grinning and shuffling under Northumberland’s frown, they all 
whispered together: 

“Long live Queen Jane.” 

“Again, and louder,” cried Northumberland: “Long live .. . 

“Queen Jane,”’ they quavered. 

“Louder, dolts, louder. Long live .. . 

“Queen Jane!” they shouted, then wiped their sweating faces. 
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“She is ill,’’ said the duchess, ‘‘she will die on our hands.” 

Northumberland groaned, resting his head in his hands. “Ts the 
world quite mad,”’ he whispered, “or am I mad alone? Which is it, my 
love?” 

“Tt is not you, my lord; poor love, you give so much, all your 
strength and they feed on you; little men envious of greatness, they 
hate you because they fear you. It was always thus. The good are 
crucified by mean men’s jealousy. They would cut off the hair and 
blind my poor Samson.” She sighed, and leaning forward, she smoothed 
the wet hair from his cheeks. ‘““Would I could bring you peace, sweet 
lord,”’ she said; “I would die for you, if it would help. I would be your 
pelican and am only your turtle whose blood is useless to you. Sweet 
my lord, rest in my arms, put your head here as once you loved to do.” 

“T cannot rest,’’ he groaned, yet he did not rebuff her when she 
ptessed his cheek on her bosom and, holding him tightly to her, 
crooned while she rocked him in her arms. ‘“‘How I can rest,’ he 
sighed, shutting his eyes while he listened to the beating of her heart, 
“when there are so few about me I can trust? It is not that they are 
traitors so much as that they are weak. Were they traitors, I could 
handle them; but like eels, they slither from me, obedient yet hiding 
trancouts in their little souls. They are aftaid. They care not who is king 
or queen so long as they’re not hurt and can keep their money and 
their lands. They’d cry Mary! tomorrow if she’d promise not to give 
back to the papists what was taken from them. Not loyalty, not even 
love of God can hold them true. I have only their fears on which to 
play; and when the moment comes, when the king dies . . . whom 
can I trust among them?” 

“Yourself, my lord,” she whispered; “and in all England, thete’s 
none in whom Id have a greater trust.” 

He pressed his face to her breast, kissing hard through the cloth, 
while she held his head in both her arms and swelled her bosom 
against the kiss. 
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“Then there’s this Jane,” he groaned, sinking again to rest against 
her. “If she should die all would be for naught. Is the child crazed, 
think you?” 

“A little, yea; she is crazed with fear and too much brooding on 
God and His martyrs; but I doubt not she’ll recover in time. She thinks 
we want to poison her.” 

eee are all mad, mad . . . Send her back to her people for a 
while.”’ 

“She fears that even more than staying here, my lord. She hates her 
mother and thinks that she, too, wants to poison her. She can’t forget 
the Lady Frances saying that herself should be queen, and between the 
two terrors I fear for her mind.” 

“O, let her go, send her to the country . . . no, not too far away. 
I must have her close when she’ll be needed. Where can she go, my 
love?” 

“Why not to Chelsea? It’s not far and it might do her good to be 
where she was happy as a child. Let her rest there a while. . . .” 

““As you wish, my love, as you wish. But not yet, don’t go to her 
yet, please; I would couch me awhile here on the pillow I love best in 
all the world, my love’’; and like a child, he shut his tired eyes on the 
shouting of men in his memory, on the image of the king like a skeleton 
in parchment, on Cranmet’s sad eyes, on the terror in Montagu’s face, 
on the hatred, the fear, the weakness amongst his councillors, on the 
suspicious looks of the doctors and the murmur of revolt in the 
streets . . . all would be shut away and rest a while, a child again, on 
the soft bosom of the lady he loved, while she crooned to him and with 
soft fingers caressed his wrinkled brow and touched his tight-set 
lips. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
DEATH OF A KING 


Here in this Chelsea manor-house, Jane had been happy when a 
child; here she had lodged in the care of the late Queen Katherine Parr 
and her handsome husband, the Lord Admiral; both now were dead, 
the queen having died not long after childbirth and the Lord Admiral 
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lord protector, too, lay dead, slain by the cunning of Northumber- 
land. About the throne were many corpses, alas; that wicked lust for 
power had killed thousands since history had begun and, Jane feared, 
it would kill thousands in the future. Unsatisfied, although made in the 
image of God, always were little humans plotting to rob, to cheat, to 
murder one another, forgetting that they lived but a brief span and 
with their sins in their hands must face a Judge who knew the 
dirtiest corner they could never conceal from Him in their souls. 

Silent now were the galleries and chambers that had once echoed 
with the Lord Admiral’s laughter and with the shrill giggling of 
Elizabeth and her ladies when the naughty rogue would run into the 
prtincess’s bedchamber to tickle her before she was up. For their sins 
had they suffered and Jane forbore to condemn them: Kate, the wife 
blindly permitting sin in her household, had been struck down; the 
lecher had lost his head on Tower Hill; and the amorous princess had 
been driven to sickness from which even yet she had not fully recovered, 
it was said. Each had paid, and they had been merry once, and right 
loving to her . . . no one, certainly not her parents, had been so kind 
before or since to Jane as the Lord Admiral and his lady in this 
house. 

She wept at the memory, wandering forlorn and unhappy from 
room to room as though she sought to find herself again as she had 
been before the threat of the crown had weighed on her head and 
brought this heaviness, this blinding pain behind her eyes, whenever 
she tried to stand erect. 

Here had the Lord Admiral stood, grinning into the fire; there had 
his lady sat, reverent and adoring at his feet; there had lounged 
Elizabeth with lewd eyes, her gown caught up to show her ankles in 
pink hose. Now were the rooms empty of all but soft-soled servants 
bowing or curtseying, and she had only dear Bess Tylney to love and 
protect her. Even little Kate was denied her and she never wished to 
see her mother again. Never. She was Lady Judas, Delilah, the wicked 
witch who would have stolen her birthright, who had beaten and 
cuffed her, not, as she had pretended, for the sake of her soul but 
because she had been jealous of her. That was now plain. The truth 
had been cried that day in the Strand, the secret longings shouted, the 
resentments like heart’s ulcers brought to light: the old witch wanted 
to be queen and therefore hated her child. 

Gladly would Jane have given her the crown. Cheerfully would she 
have thrown it into the river that she might be left with her books and 
her dreams of God, the only bridegroom she desired; for what were 
earthly crowns of beaten gold with all their gems compared to the 
dazzling crown that was being kept for her in heaven? What were 
robes of satin and velvet beside the skyey tinctures of a martyr’s robe 
in paradise’s cupboard ready to be put about her shoulders? She did 
despise all earthly things. They were Satan’s gear, they were evil; and 
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her submission, her acceptance of them was proof of her own dam- 
nation. Yet how was she to know truth from lie, good from evil, being 
now alone? To refuse the kingdom might be, as Northumberland and 
her father both had warned her, to surrender it to the papists, and then 
she would be guilty of condemning the people to hell. 

ei God, she prayed, guide me, guide me; please God, tell me what 
to do! 

No answer came from the echoing footsteps of that old manor while 
the Thames chuckled on the stone steps and tossed up the barge and 
tugged on her painter; no answer came in the wind’s sigh or in 
the graceful obeisance of flowers bowing when she walked abroad. 
Even her own mind, clouded and heavy, would not speak to Jane 
while from outside her in the air she could hear voices from either hell 
or heaven. 

She shut her eyes and wished her temples would not throb while 
she shuddered from the wine and the food placed before her. Poison. 
They were poisoning her. Northumberland was poisoning her because 
she had defied him; Guildford was poisoning her because she would 
not sleep with him; her mother was poisoning her because she would 
not give her this crown she did not want. Only Bess Tylney remained 
her friend. All others were enemies, her waiting-women slipped pins 
into her gowns to scratch her, the cooks like devils grinning in the 
kitchens while they squeezed henbane into her food, the butler 
measuring a deadly potion at the cupboard, the bedmakers ruffling the 
sheets with a prickly poison to keep her hotly awake at night. All were 
Northumberland’s minions, Guildford’s panders, her mother’s spies; 
and Jane dared not sleep lest they tiptoe in to stifle her in her 
pillows. 

“Nay, my dilling,”’ Bess Tylney clucked, ‘‘why should they murder 
you when without your help Northumberland could never get the 
crown?” 

“He is working with mother,” Jane insisted; “they’ve plotted it 
together. They’re probably poisoning father as well and he’s too great 
a fool to know it. I never told you, it was too vile to tell and I tried to 
forget it, but I saw my mother once with that ugly Stokes with the 
ginger-hair and they were . . . O, I can’t tell even you, but they were 
playing the double-backed beast... . It was terrible, it made me 
vomit. . . . That’s why she wants to kill me. That’s why she hates me. 
I know too much and how wicked she is, and if she could kill both me 
and father she could marry Stokes and make herself queen.” 

“My own sweet love,” cooed Tylney, smoothing Jane’s hot fore- 
head, “‘never! Even though the duchess be a wicked woman, and I’ve 
long suspected her and that Stokes, it does not mean she would kill 
you. Northumberland would not let her.” 

“But Northumberland hates me, too; he hates me because I spurned 
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least. They all want to kill me, then Guildford could have my body, for 
that’s all the beast wants of me.” 

“He wants no dead body, hinny. Who wants a dead body to play 
with? The poor lad loves you and wants you healthy and living. He is 
the last one to hurt you.” 

“©, but he hates me, he hates me more than the others, and I don’t 
believe he bought me from Hertford. I think that was a lie to make me 
hate poor Hertford, and I don’t doubt they’ll poison him, too.” 

“You think of naught but poison! No one’s poisoning anyone.” 

“You have too good a heart, Bessy, you are too honest to see their 
wickedness. They’ve poisoned the king, too; that’s what’s wrong with 
him. Everybody knows it. Now they’re poisoning me; then they’ll 
poison father; and probably they'll poison you, too, just because you 
love me. They’ll kill us all, I tell you, and you’re blind if you can’t see 
it. What else do you think is wrong with me?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with you, my own pretty moppet! You 
have had a sad time and you need rest, that’s all, just rest, my love.” 

“Will none of you see it! O, are you all mad that you can’t see it!” 
Weeping, Jane clung to Tylney, then she pounded her with her fists 
because she was too stupid to realize the wickedness of people. “TI will 
make you see it,” she wailed, “I will make you, make you see it, and 
you'll weep after I’m dead, yes, and it'll be too late then, and you’ll be 
sorry and you'll say I was right after all, but what will be the good of 
that when I’m dead!” 

“Tl not let them hurt you. Please, love, come to me.” Blinking to 
keep back tears, Tylney took the girl again into her arms and sighed to 
feel how thin she was, with almost no flesh, just bones, and so light 
that she, herself but a young weak thing, could lift her easily in her 
arms and carry her like a baby to be soothed to sleep. “I will look after 
you,” she whispered, “Pll guard you, I’ll sleep with you, my little 
lady, and Pll hold you tight so that no one can hurt you, no one, my 
sweetling vive) 

“You'll not leave me, Bess, please, please. . . .” 

“Til not leave you, nay, little one, Pll hold you tight like a 
mothers seaeg 

“No, no, not like a mother!” 

“Like a sister then, like your own sister; come to bed, my dear, 
come now ... youmust rest . . . and Ill not leave you. Before God, 
I promise I’ll never leave you.” 


Almost no flesh on the little thing so light in her arms, as though her 
sorrows and fears had fed on her body, leaving little over the bones. 
It was difficult to believe that Jane was nearly sixteen years of age, 
she seemed in height and flesh no more than twelve, with the hips and 
bottom of a boy and with stiff little breasts that had no shape or weight. 


To make so frail and immature a child a wife and a queen seemed 
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cruelty to Bess Tylney; for all that she had the learning of an old man, 
Jane’s body and her feelings had not altered with her mind. Unable to 
understand love, her senses not yet woken to its pains and pleasures, 
and she should have been left with other girls who soon would have 
taught her that life had other joys beside reading. 

Unprepared, lifted from learning suddenly to be dropped into a 
world of passion, it was astonishing that she had not broken before 
this, being ignorant of everything save books, and books told you 
nothing. There were no words in which one could paint love or hate, 
words being for thought alone; serenely logical in a vacuum, disdaining 
the conflict in which most humans were trapped, the sages wrote of 
wisdom and of heavenly love as mysterious as the sky, as dangerous 
as thunderbolts and as friendly as fleecy clouds in summertime, 
unknown and unknowable although continually overhead. That was 
their wisdom, their doctrines of faith and justification, of sin and for- 
giveness, of guilt and damnation, so airily discussed as though these 
were not human souls but things out of an ink-well, blots to be 
scratched, to be stroked, to be turned over with the turning of the page 
and left with a harp in heaven or a vat of fire in hell. 

From such teaching Jane had been tossed suddenly; how then was 
she to know mankind when each person must be a sinner or a saint in 
her philosophy? This one was saved, that one was damned; no in- 
betweens, no wavering souls clinging to God while the devil dragged 
them down, no centaurs of centauresses, human from the waist to the 
skull and animals with scorched tails from the hips to the hoofs. They 
were all damned, they were Satans’ shadows. . . . Little wonder that 
the child—for child Jane was although a woman in age, and married— 
grew fevered now and was pricked with terrors, tasting poison in the 
cup, on the plate, poison of sin that she must drink and eat, being at 
last a woman. 

For this must her wicked mother pay, must she suffer, Tylney 
implored God in her prayers, while whispering soothingly to the girl 
clinging to her and sobbing and shaking in her arms; for this should 
the duchess burn and burn and drink boiling oil and lie in a bed of hot 
coals through eternity, that she had driven her daughter almost mad in 
a phantom world of lecherous stalking males and of women with 
poison-gifts. . . . And Northumberland, too, should pay that he 
could have been callous enough to torment the child for his ambition’s 
sake; and his sons, and Guildford in particular, should suffer that some 
atonement might be paid for this soul’s suffering . . . for poor Jane’s 
sufferings when she did not want a husband or a crown. 


Too heavy for the king’s head, that crown lay with the royal jewels, 
and the king lay on his bed with half-closed eyes while the silent 
people waited outside the walls of Greenwich Palace. Always attending 


him now were those he loved: his old teacher, Sir Henry Cheke; Sir 
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Henry Sidney, Mary Dudley’s husband; Barnaby Fitzpatrick, his 
boyhood playmate; Sir Thomas Wroth, the adventurous lover of 
ships who had plotted so many expeditions with his king in happier 
days; and Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, friend of the late Lord Admiral 
and therefore much loved by Edward. Always were two or three of 
these loyal fellows at the bedside, trying not to weep, wiping the 
sweat from the white face, fanning away the flies or giving medicines 
which, it was plain to all, would do no good, death having a firm grip 
on those royal lungs. 

The device for the succession had been signed by almost all the 
kingdom’s great men, and now the king hoped he might be left to sleep 
through the short time left him on this earth; but the murmuring of the 
people would not permit him to lie in peace. To lees that he yet 
lived, now and then he had to be lifted out of bed and, wrapped in 
velvet and ermine, with a white-feathered velvet cap on his shaven 
head, he was carried to the windows to nod and grin like a dressed-up 
corpse at his subjects praying beyond the walls. 

Sight of that waxen face with the sunken eyes brought not hope but 
rage to those who watched, it seeming proof that he was being 
murdered. Only poison could explain such sickness; Northumberland 
was poisoning him, Northumberland was his murderer; who but so 
black-hearted a monster could commit such a crime? Yea, North- 
umberland, they swore; and to them came whispers, springing from no 
one knew where, yet each sworn to before God as the truth—may you 
cut my throat if I lie!—his nails were dropping off, his hair came out 
in handfuls, that beautiful face was now ugly, and only poison could 
have made such alterations in so pretty a boy; nay it was not North- 
umberland, said others: the papists were murdering him that they might 
put Mary on the throne, they had a papistical doctor who had poisons 
sent especially from Rome, that city of witchcraft. 

Useless was it for Northumberland and his council to smile, to 
laugh, to swear that all was well; if all were well, why did they lock the 
king amongst themselves? Why did they lurk in a secluded chamber 
from which even the clerks and secretaries were shut? Why did they 
have to meet every day? And after meeting, why did they stroll out 
with such plain lies of unconcern on their lips and in their bearing, 
assuring everybody that the king was better? Better? If he were better, 
why was he hidden save for those occasional visits to a window to nod 
the waxish head with the plume nodding over it? 

He is only indisposed; he gets better each day; he drank like a giant 
at breakfast, swore the liars, taking ambassadors genially by the 
arm that they might post the tales abroad. ‘The fever has left him, on 
my knightly word,” grinned Northumberland to the French ambassa- 
dor who watched him with a bird’s unrevealing bright eye, “I found 
him today more cheerful than I’ve seen him before. I confess, last 
atesday ot Wednesday, we had great fear of losing him; but that is 


well past now; two days ago, on my honour, sir, the fever departed and 
ever since he’s been improving.” 

Gravely, the ambassador nodded while mentally he arranged the 
words he would send his master, how the king was plainly dying and 
how many—some since locked in the Tower for having said it— 
insisted that he was being poisoned. 

Poisoned! may God forgive the liars, the king was as well as any 
man! Yea, he was whole again, swore the council, in their indignation 
wtiting to their ambassadors abroad to trample the rumour, and they 
groaned at the lewdness of some sort of men, they wrote, both here at 
home and abroad, such as either for lightness or for contention of their 
own malice made evil and false reports of the king’s majesty who, God 
preserve! was wellalive. ... 

So well alive was the lean youth that his body from sheer weariness 
could no longer perform its functions, and his skin grew scabby. In that 
hot weather, he lay and shivered until on the evening of July 6, those 
about his bed saw that the end was near. Sir Henry Sidney, Sir Thomas 
Wroth, his beloved Barnaby, the Doctors Owen and Wendy, and one 
Christopher Salmon, his page, were by him when they noticed by the 
way he gurgled and heaved his bony chest that he wished to speak. 
Swiftly, gently, Barnaby and young Sidney raised him, and in a puzzled 
fashion, as though he did not recognize his friends, he blinked about 
him, then he began to whisper, his frail voice broken with coughing 
and once or twice smothered with blood. He whispered: 

“Lord God, deliver me out of this miserable and wretched life... 
Take me among Thy chosen . . . Howbeit not my will but Thy will 
be done . . . Lord, I commit my spirit to Thee . . . O, Lord, Thou 
knowest how happy it were for me to be with Thee . . . Yet for Thy 
chosen’s sake, send me life and health that I may truly serve Thee... 
O my God! bless Thy people, and save Thine inheritance ...O 
Lord God, save Thy chosen people of England . . . O my Lord God, 
defend this realm from papistry . . . That Iand my people may praise 
Thy holy name . . . For Jesus Christ’s sake . . .” 

The king had spoken and would speak no more, Smiling almost 
happily, he looked at his weeping friends and let them lay him down 
again and smooth his pillows and sheets. As though the effort had 
exhausted him, he lay with closed eyes, breathing heavily; then he 
began to whisper and Dr. Owen leaned over to hear what he said, 
hoping he might be of some help, but the words were meaningless to 
him. 

“Your grace,” he said gently, “you speak but what you say we 
know not.” 

Slowly opening his eyes, the king smiled. 

“T am praying to God,” he murmured. 

After that, no one interrupted him, but, swallowing their tears, 


they knelt about the vast curtained bed with its feathers over the 
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valance, and prayed, their hands covering their faces. The king prayed 
with them; they could hear his low babble, the occasional dry coughing 
that rattled the posts, then suddenly he said: 

‘Teariainteg is a 

He glared ahead of him as though something stood and looked at 
him where nothing was. Huge seemed his eyes and there was horror in 
them while he moaned. 

“Lord,” he cried, “have mercy upon me, and take my spirit!” then, 
suddenly his bones seemed to slip from their sockets and he lay loosely, 
mouth open, eyes open, hands clenched, on his side, and he did not 
breathe again. 


Quietly the young king died in that darkened bedchamber after 
exactly fifteen years, eight months and six days of an existence which 
had brought him little happiness; but the quietness of the room was 
deepened by the clamour without. A gale raged over England. Into 
London, into the suburbs, out of the clouds hurtled ice, great stones of 
ice each large enough to brain a child; they rattled on the cobbles, they 
smashed the slates on roofs, they struck the fruit and leaves from the 
orchards. As red as blood, men swore, were those stones heaped on 
the roads, piled on the grass, swirling down the river. 

Along Thames Street, flooding warehouses and homes, licking up 
the noblemen’s mansions, the river rushed, tossing up trees wrenched 
out by their roots, carrying huts and dead beasts and men and women. 
Impossible to walk the streets when the floods roared at you, breaking 
in the shutters to swamp the floor and to carry off the furniture and 
hangings in an eddy of rushes; out went chairs, tables, cradles with 
babies screaming in them, and fowls and animals trying to swim while 
the hail pelted down. And with the hail, lightning ripped the clouds in 
a dazzling blaze to bubble like mercury on the cross of a steeple, 
rending the walls of the church apart to show the frightened preacher 
and his congregation at their protestant service. 

“Hell takes the heretics,” grinned the papists. 

“God gives us warning that Satan threatens to come again,” cried 
the protestants. 

While stones rat-tatted out of heaven, and the thunder rolled and 
the lightning split the purple clouds, quietly, smiling, as though asleep, 
the King of England lay and would never wake again. 


“Now!” cried Northumberland, “we must not tarry!” 

With fear yet with joy, his duchess saw how happy were his eyes 
ene sprang to his feet. A boy again, he seemed, now that action 
called. 

“Summon the council,” he cried. “Yarely, yarely! Get you gone or 
Pll break your neck! . . . Ah, lady, this is our hour. Everything now 
depends on speed.” 
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“And loyalty,” she said. 

“None would dare betray me! Let them try, by God’s glory, let 
them try! First must I snare the princess. . . . Hey, but I’ll have her, 
my love; and once Mary’s captured, then Jane will be crowned, and 
I... I will be king of her prince. . . . You will see.” 

“My lord,” she whispered, “T will pray for you.” 

“I have need of prayers,” he laughed, “but not such need as my 
enemies will have of them.” 

When he laughed, his duchess trembled. That was a boy’s 
laughter, not a man’s, a kind of crowing ecstasy; and he needed now, 
not rashness, but guile; guileful men were careful never to laugh, 
particularly not before their enemies were in their hands and the booty 
lay at their feet; and that, alas, was not by any means achieved as yet. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 


None must speak of that royal death. Close the doors, have the guard 
changed, the physicians enter and depart—but have them watched with 
cate—his highness’s attendants perform their duties, his particular 
friends like Barnaby and Sidney continually in and out his bedchamber 
while on the bed, behind the curtains, the king lay stiff with pennies on 
his eyes and his chin bound up. None yet must mourn his going, save 
in the secrecy of their hearts; they must lie and nod their heads and 
whisper: 

‘He is well, his majesty is sleeping but he is well . . .’ 

He slept, the royal boy, son of his puissant, his most renowned and 
triumphant highness, King Henry VIII and tiny Queen Jane Seymour 
with the big eyes and the button-mouth; he slept at last, quit of intrigues, 
no longer having to study while beyond his window luckier youths 
played and wrestled together, no longer having to beg a few coins from 
friends to buy himself a little luxury because his uncle, the lord 
protector, sweated and winced at having to spend a penny. 

Money was no longer needed, that tongue would hanker for no 
more sugarmeats, those fingers would never again shuffle the cards or 
move chessmen over a table; there were no debts to pay, no servants 


to teward, money, even money, was useless now, and the dream of 
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building a mighty England, a home for lovers and scholars and 
divines, the dream of being worshipped for his learning, and of 
marrying a queen, a royal princess—for a well-stuffed one, he had once 
merrily asked—all were ended with the stopping of the heart in the 
already frail body, half-deaf, and with one shoulder raised above the 
other. 

Humbly, reverently, his friends cleansed the royal corpse ready for 
the embalmers, for they would as yet permit no strangers near it, while 
once outside the door they managed to smile and to talk as though this 
day were no different from yesterday when the king had been alive—if 
his hard breathing, coughing, moaning existence could have been called 
life—that none might suspect the truth and give the papists warning. 

To him, Northumberland called his friends, speed now being 
necessaty above all else, and his household wondered and speculated 
to see the excited visitors come and go while they listened outside 
locked doors. 

Amongst his servants was a Master Throckmorton, a young 
brother of the king’s friend, Sir Nicholas, and while he attended his 
master at Greenwich, he noted the duke’s abstracted manner and how 
he frowned and, with clasped hands, strode the floor of his private 
chamber, muttering in his beard. Used, however, to the moods of the 
great and the peculiar habits of elder men who would lose their 
tempers quicker over a glass of sour wine than the whims of a valuable 
lady, he took little notice until, early in the morning while the duke 
was being dressed, Sir John Gates, pushed by the attendants in the ante- 
chambers and strode without warning into the bedroom. Such uncouth 
manners startled Master Throckmorton and he raised his eyebrows at 
his fellow officers; and he raised them higher when the duke’s attend- 
ants tiptoed from the bedroom and the duke’s voice could be heard 
rising. To the door, he sidled, whistling to show that he thought of 
other matters, but the whistle slid from his lips when distinctly he 
heard Gates cry: , 

“What, sit! will you let the Lady Mary escape and not secure her 
person!” 

Master Throckmorton was a romantic lad. To secure the person of 
a lady, particularly of a princess, for any purpose other than love- 
making, was to him brutal and, which was worse, unknightly; he 
sidled out of the antechamber, sped down the stairs and galleries, and 
then on the wharf he roared for his barge. In his barge, he sped to 
London, then on to Throckmorton House where he found his father 
and his brothers, including Sir Nicholas, who had just atrived with 
tidings of the king’s death he had witnessed and of Northumberland’s 
intentions to proclaim the Lady Jane as queen. 

“Oh, eh!”’ he stuttered and gasped until he could regain his breath; 
“that is the truth, my lord father, and I have heard even more dangerous 
things. His grace of Northumberland is to seize the Princess Mary!” 
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They were silent, glancing from the corners of their eyes at one 
another, for being loyal men, lovers of the late king and of the pro- 
testant faith, they did not want a Roman queen; but even more, they 
did not want Northumberland for master. 

“It is a wicked motion,” said Sir Nicholas, “do displace the rightful 
heiress. Such trickeries I detest. . . .” 

“And I,” agreed his father, then he added almost under his breath: 
“We should be well-rewarded, should we not?” 

“With the loss of our heads,” groaned his son, Sir Robert. 

Heads must fall in every revolution. The losers must pay, but 
which side would prove the losers? Astrologers, so assured in theit 
prognostication, could never answer that. They talk of stars and 
planets and used long words which ordinary folk could rarely under- 
stand, but never did they say: Yea, or Nay; always it was Yea-Nay to 
be interpreted as one desired: the mirror with its sunlit side and its 
dark side could not be turned for death or life in one’s hands but 
showed always a merging of images, the anatomy and the flush of 
health together; and it was difficult to choose when the stars were 
notoriously cheats, delighting to lure with hopes that they might drive 
their lovers mad or fling them into death. 

White-faced, the Throckmortons looked at one another in the 
morning light, fearing the choice: Jane or Mary? Ah, if they could but 
choose both and thus be safe! but that they could not do . . . Mary? 
Jane? ... Jane? Mary?.... Which would more likely win? for 
they were balanced equally between hatreds: the hatred of popery and 
the hatred of Northumberland. 

“Let us not be rash, my sons,” advised old Throckmorton, “let us 
wait.” 

“There is no time to wait,” cried Sir Nicholas. “We can act and yet 
do nothing. I know the Lady Mary’s goldsmith, a word to him would 
be sufficient; he is a papist and will scurry to her. Then if she succeeds, 
we will have our reward; if she fails, we do deny it and the goldsmith 
suffers. What say you all?” 


The Princess Mary had reached Hoddesdon, and there she rested, 
having travelled from Hunsdon at an urgent call from the council 
telling her that her royal brother lay perilously ill and prayed her to 
come to him, for he earnestly desired the comfort of her presence. 
Touched by this affection from the lad she loved, her godchild, Mary 
had hurried to obey, but while she rested, feeling ill and troubled by 
the future which would probably mean civil war and perhaps her own 
imprisonment, if not her execution, she was surprised to hear that her 
goldsmith waited below with important tidings. 

Her first thought was: The king lies dead! and tears blurred her 
half-blind sight; not so much anxiety for her future as sorrow for that 
unhappy lad who, through his father’s sin and the ill-teaching of his 
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guardians, would now burn in hell, made her weep. She had loved his 
mother, little Jane, and had been chief moutner at her funeral, and to 
her Edward had always seemed not merely her half-brother but her 
half-son. She loved the boy who had their father’s eyes and mouth and 
many of his gestures, although his religious persecutions, his depriving 
her of her priests and images, had brought her to her bed and close to 
death in her grief. From childhood, seeing her mother scorned then 
left to die in loneliness and dirt, Mary had known few pleasures; 
laughter had been a rare caller to her heart, and even smiling had be- 
come difficult, while her body suffered with her mind. In continual 
melancholy, weeping not merely because of her own unhappiness but 
at thought of the world’s wickedness, longing, aching to love and to be 
loved, with faith only in God and the promises of the Emperor 
Charles V who had sworn to protect her, at the age of thirty-seven she 
felt herself to be already an old woman fated never to have those 
children of which she dreamed with a passion that tormented her and 
made her slack breasts ache. 

Too greatly had she suffered to be upset by fear. When the gold- 
smith, still panting from his ride, on his knee told her that Northumber- 
land intended to crown Jane queen, that her brother lay dead and that 
the Throckmortons had sent him to warn her that she would be jailed, 
she did not speak for a while but sat with her hands in her lap and her 
pale eyes staring at nothing. Then she sighed and wanly smiled. 

“Do you know this,” she asked in her deep male voice, “‘certainly?” 

5 “Yea, your grace,” said the goldsmith. “Sir Nicholas told me 
rae 

“Sit Nicholas? Ah,” she whispered, “had Sir Robert been there, 
I’d have gaged my life on his word and hazarded anything.” 

“Sit Robert is coming. He told me, your grace, that he was your 
knight and would not have you suffer. He is following me when he can 
and will swear his word on mine.” 

“Then,” said Mary, rising to her feet and stretching to her tiny 
height, her red-gold hair ablaze under the diamonded blue head- 
dress, “will I hazard all. You will be rewarded, sweet sir, for your love 
for me. But I have letters now to write. I must summon my friends . . . 
Alas, I will have need of friends. . . .” 


Need of friends, indeed, she had. Few were those who, at her call, 
did not tremble, torn betwixt loyalties, love of the church warring 
with reverence for her lineage; few there were who did not pray in 
that uncertain hour, imploring God to answer—which cause? Could 
the cause of Jane be holy when led by the black bear? Could the cause 
of Mary be righteous when she was the papists’? dupe? Which cause, 
dear God, which cause? But, silent in his heaven, God left man’s heart 
to answer; and the heart, rooted in childhood’s dreams, can be swayed 


by the winds of love, torn by the tempests of fear, broken in the terror 
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of death. The heart, that mandrake, is no true guide when it can spur 
good men to a bed of dishonour, staining a queen’s pillow with blood 
while Melligraunce cries “Where did Lancelot sleep last night?” When 
Lancelot could thus forswear loyalty and truth for a brief kissing-space 
in the hot arms of a mighty queen; when Tristran could betray his 
liege-lord for love of a little queen in Wales; what were ordinary men 
to do? What was I to do? or you, my friend? = 

While Northumberland raged to hear that his prey had fled, 
Mary resting at Sawston on the way to her manor at Kenninghall in 
Norfolk, the ordinary folk of England stood irresolute, hands on their 
sword-gtips with the blades yet sheathed, praying: 

What should we do, O Lord? . . . What shall I do? . . . What 
shall he do? . . . I have a wife, I have children, I was happy, dear 
God, I had my fields to till, my sheep to pasture, my tenants to protect, 
I was content, and now the trumpets are blown and they ring on my 
heart, but I know not . . . I know not which trumpets rings for the 
truth. Mary or Jane? Mary the true princess, but alas, a Roman; Jane 
of doubtful descent, but a good protestant; which is the true queen? 
Does one fight for religion or the constitution? for loyalty or fear of 
the future? Answer, please God, answer me . . . Why should I fight 
for a cause I detest, for both causes do I hate, one being for Rome, the 
other for Northumberland and a girl with small right to reign? 

In castles, in manors, in shops and taverns, in streets and fields, 
in the shadows of churches, at fairs and markets, on the lonely highway 
ot in ctowded streets, white-faced, frightened, all asked that question 
and none could answer. 

To him, Northumberland called London’s lord mayor with six 
aldermen, six merchants of the staple and six merchant adventurers, 
and he told them of the king’s death, making them swear secrecy, and 
of how he had willed the crown to Jane. 

Before this dark duke with eyes like fire, the citizens hung their 
heads and licked their lips, seeing how the veins swelled on his temples, 
on his throat and on the backs of his murderer’s hands; and they swore 
loyalty to Jane as queen. 


At Chelsea, Jane rested, the fever leaving her now that she saw no 
Dudleys; like a dream in the morning, they began to fade and she 
could lie almost at peace again beside her beloved Bess Tylney. 
Wherever she went in that manor, she remembered childish days and 
although occasionally they brought tears, they also brought something 
of childhood’s acquiescence with its faith in the future. The great 
King Harry had loved this manor and his widow Kate had loved her 
Lord Admiral here—and so, alas, had Elizabeth!—and on the Lord 
Admiral’s death, his brother, Somerset, had seized it only for it to 
become Northumberland’s after his execution. 


In so brief a time had it known many owners and none had left a 
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mark of their residence on its wainscoting, or in its gardens reaching to 
the river; nay, the house had not altered, and Jane, although she knew 
that it was absurd to expect such things, felt disappointed and angry 
that all was as it had been in her childhood: the same tiny turrets and 
long-necked brick chimneys, the same tall arched. windows: the house 
stayed static while she had grown-up. : 

Of all the ghosts, ghosts of a king, of the admiral and Kate, of 
metry Elizabeth and the whorish wife of Northampton, none seemed 
so strange to Jane as the ghost of herself whom she was continually 
meeting. The most unimportant things, a creaking stair, a torn tapes- 
tty, a scaling of paint which she had picked with her fingernail, a 
cracked glass quarrel in a window, could hurt her without warning, 
bringing tears and a thump on her heart and an anguished desire to 
become again that child unaware of the terrible future in which she 
now lived. Content to study, happy to be away from the nails and 
palms of her mother’s hands, she had read with scarcely a pause save 
for eating, never realizing that before long her laughing admiral would 
lose his head. 

In her innocence she had not understood why the admiral’s lady 
had grown pale and quick-tempered, she had not understood why the 
Princess Elizabeth had been sent so swiftly off one day, although she 
had known that something dreadful, something wicked had occurred. 
Even now she did not really know what had happened, but she did not 
doubt that that long-legged Elizabeth had proved wanton, being her 
mother’s daughter, and that her wickedness had helped to kill the 
Lady Kate soon after child-bearing. 

Unforgettable sins had been committed here, yet the walls gave no 
sign, the roses smelled as sweet as the roses in any garden, and the 
figures remained poised in the selfsame attitudes on the tapestries. Of 
course, they could never change, they were dead, being shaped by 
man’s, not by God’s hands, yet Jane had expected . . . She did not 
really know what she had expected . . . only she had not expected 
this unaltered atmosphere as though only yesterday she had been that 
child while the admiral might stroll around that corner at any moment. 
Here were the same coloured windows, the same brick or panelled 
walls. Time had been killed stone-dead here. Time did not move with 
clocks but remained like a pool into which one flung oneself, breaking 
the surface in a tumult of froth, only for it soon to smooth again into 
peer as though in terror or joy you had never tasted eternity in a 

reath. 

Time in those days had been slow, ages passing between breakfast 
and supper, and the date when she would become a woman had seemed 
so far away that it had not been worth thinking of; but then it had 
gathered speed, flicked off the minutes as though it lusted after death, 
rushing her on, on, until scarcely was she awake than she had to bed 


Hoke to fall into nightmare wet in her hair between the broken fires of 
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dreams hot out of hell. Caught up and rushed along, she had had no 
time to think, to pause, to hold back until now . . . suspended for a 
while by the river in Chelsea, she was able to breathe again except 
when the dark future caught her and frightened and choked her with 
fear of a crown to engulf her, a sceptre to weight down her hand, and 
the skull behind Guildford’s face to press upon her teeth . . . 

Birds sang and Jane was happy; she dipped her fingers in the 
Thames and the twigs raced to cling to them; she saw the boats pass 
with merry-makers singing to a lute, a bottle to be kept cool trailing 
from the stern beside the tiller; she saw the trees in all their summer 
splendour of greenery, and the flowers, the bright flowers, to be 
caressed and snuffed, with perfume as heady as wine; the bees sang to 
her with the birds, and only the wasps wete dangerous with their 
yellow-barred poisonous doublets; while the sun shone and made her 
in brief moments glad to be alive. 

“I am not Jane Grey,” she trilled, “I am a kitchen-wench; and you 
afte my mistress, Bess, giving me a holiday from the stinks of the fire. I 
must not dirty my gown lest you beat me, and I will be content just to 
breathe God’s air. Do you love me, Bess—I mean, mistress—do you 
love me? You'll not beat me, mistress?” 

“Never, my sweetling, never,” said Tylney, kissing her hand. 

“Tam only a kitchen-wench,” Jane laughed, “and it’s not wicked of 
me, no men being near, to put my feet in the river, is it, mistress? My 
feet are so hot and I have always longed to paddle.” 

Never before had her legs seen sunlight. Stripped of the long 
stockings to lie like dead skin on the grass, white as snow showed her 
legs when she pulled her skirt above her ankles and, excited, saw how 
the toes gleam as if polished before tentatively, as though she 
expected the river to be boiling, she slid them into the water, and 
shivered at its caressing cold which tingled and prickled deliciously. 

On the tiver-bank, amongst the whispering rushes, she sat, and 
Tylney held her across the chest lest she slip into the mud; and she 
kicked and screamed and laughed to see the water flash like diamonds 
in the sun. For this day, she was being wicked. Never had she been so 
wicked before, to put her naked feet in the river when a man might be 
spying from a window. At that thought, feeling herself Susannah, 
Jane blushed and, wiping her legs on the inside of her gown, quickly 
pulled on the stockings again and became Jane Grey with a weight of 
woe like iron on her heart. 

Even terrot of poison was leaving her, being far from her mother 
and the Northumberlands, and she ate almost all that Tylney gave her, 
only occasionally choking when the food seemed too hot and she 
shivered because enemies might be in the kitchens. Yet such occasions 
were rate, while her headaches, too, wete growing dim, and no 
longer did devils roar at her without warning. 

Back into the world of childhood she walked when eae 


had seemed twice the size of life, daisies like silver moons and prim- 
roses as big as the sun, and life could have no end beyond old age’s 
death ten million years ahead. Yet in that world, heads had fallen and a 
girl—younger then than she was now—had been hustled into retire- 
ment to fall sick with shame and the taste of the apple stuck in her 
throat; but such things had meant little to Jane, save that she had been 
taken from the cosy land of the Lord Admiral to be beaten and pinched 
by her mother again. Would she could live in that world for ever, never 
having to suffer the lusts of men and the ambitions of the great who 
were never satisfied. 

So little would have satisfied her . . . books, the love of a girl like 
Bessy and the worship of young Kate, the fatherly admiration of 
scholars bowing to her knowledge: naught else did she desire save to 
have peace in which to pray, for there was no soul’s satisfaction to 
equal prayer when God’s presence could be felt, warm and gentle, in 
the room beside her, suffusing her from crown to toes with a tingling 
delight which sometimes had brought her near to joyous swooning in 
the feel of her own lowliness, God’s little flower to be nurtured and 
plucked by Him alone. She did not want earth’s splendours, nay, she 
despised them, finding deeper satisfaction in the reflection that she was 
born for immortal glories which no human eye could see. Had it been 
God’s will to kill her, gleefully would she have died, and often had she 
dreamed of martyrdom, of crucifixions and flagellations, of pots of 
boiling oil, of the heat of the stake, of offering her throat, like St. 
Cecilia or St. Agnes, to the blissful sword of the executioner . . . but 
to die because Northumberland wanted a throne, that was not a 
martyr’s end, and Jane shrank from it, even though by her crowning, 
the true faith might be advanced in England. 

Little news of the world reached her in Chelsea, Tylney having 
forbidden her ladies to mention even the king’s death which was now 
an open secret after Mary’s flight and her call to her followers. Jane 
knew nothing of it. This was her world within a Chelsea garden in a 
brick manor-house that once had been a king’s, and here she would 
have been content to let the days and nights drift past like the river 
lapping the rushes at her garden’s end. 

Then, one morning, breaking that peace as though with trumpets 
sounding in her quiet voice, Lady Mary Sidney came in her barge and 
curtsied to Jane. At sight of her, Jane trembled and her face went 
white and she could barely speak, knowing that this visit could be no 
friendly one although the Lady Marty smiled. 

“You ate welcome, lady,” she whispered with dry lips. 

“And I bring welcome tidings, your grace,” said Mary. “I come 
from the council and they have asked that you appear before them 
tonight at Sion House whete they are assembled.” 

“What do they want with me?” she wailed. 

“No evil, you may be certain,” said Mary lightly, “but all they told 
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me was that you were to come to them to receive that which was 


ordained you by the king.” 


Ordained her by the king. . . . That could mean anything, but 
Jane did not try to cheat herself: it meant one thing only: the offer of 
the crown. And the crown which with its jewels could symbolize peace 
and love, worship of God and brotherhood, would, she knew, in the 
hands of Northumberland mean tyranny and war. To accept that 
crown was to surrender the things she loved, solitude and study, the 
occasional discourse of scholars and hours of prayer; these would she 
have to put aside, a queen having little time for books or for talk other 
than politics. Instead of scholars, she would busy herself with states- 
men and men of war who talked a language of power and killing that 
was meaningless to her, meaningless and threatening, like thunder 
over the skyline. Yet she could not refuse, shrink from the task though 
she did. She could not refuse because that would have meant the 
triumph of Rome, to Jane the most hateful thing on earth, the devil’s 
city spewing forth corruption to bedazzle and destroy the souls of men. 

God worked in wonderfully secret fashion and used often vile 
instruments; from evil often had good been thtreshed; out of North- 
umberland might come a reign of peace; out of his evil lusts and selfish 
passions might be shed, like clean water wrung ftom a dirty clout, a 
river of Jordan in which the saved could swim to paradise. How was 
she, a girl, to know? 

Humbly, with lowered eyes, Jane sat under the canopy of the barge, 
and prayed, and Mary Sidney watched her while pretending to drowse. 
Too late now to refuse the offer; her mother, i cruel lady, would 
seize the chance and she would bring no happiness to England; or 
Marty would reign and that would mean once more the burning of the 
saints. Yet, rocking in the barge, Jane hoped that some alternative 
had been found, that she would be told at Sion that Northumberland 
had decided to crown Elizabeth instead . . . or Margaret Clifford... 
Until the crown itself was on her head, she could hope; and she 
ptayed that God had changed His mind and did not need her after all. 

Frail was that hope, yet Jane clung to it, for to believe the truth was 
to let panic return and drive her mad. Already her head was beginning 
to ache again and her ears rang, like a shell with sea in it, with the voices 
of devils whispering and chuckling like the river beneath the bottom- 
boards. 

Under the sun, the fields glared at her in green and yellow; blind- 
ingly blue shone the July sky on men lifting sickles, splashes of silver 
flaring to fall in the gold, raising their axes to bubble and seem to 
break, to burst in a sunlit flame, while the branches fell. Dead fruit, 
rotten fruit, was being knocked and cut down, this being the season to 
prune away those that over-weighted the trees, and the plump pears 
fell to squash on the earth, the worm-bored apples were lopped; more 
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than fruit would fall, she feared, before this adventure ended: heads in 
blood, not fruit in greenery, blood on Tower Hill while the multitude 
roared and an unhappy soul whistled like steam from the trunk as it 
writhed off the block. 

Fruit that was rotten, lives that were whole until that merciless axe 
should be raised. . . . To die in bed, old and with a life’s work behind 
one: that was good, that was God’s will, but not in the pride of youth 
with the sap in one’s limbs, then to die... no, no. . . death was 
not possible on this green land while the rowers bent their backs and 
metrily sang to the creak of the rowlocks. Why think of death when 
she could hear herself breathe: life in her chest, swelling to fall; life in 
her eyes to see the beauty of the trees and the rippling river with gold 
and gteen trees reflected from the banks, and a yellow-headed girl 
laughing with her fists between her legs over yonder while a country- 
man tumbled in the dyke. . . . There was life in her hands which moved 
at her will, fingers leaping up and down as though each were a person 
with a blank shining nail for a face; there was blood around the bones 
when she held them to the sun; there was life in her feet, in her leg 
that prickled because she had bent it too long over the other; in the 
spittle she sucked between her teeth, zuzsh, zuzsh; in the heat between 
her eyeballs and their lids; and in the itch of a pimple on her chest... . 

She was alive, each inch of her, her pores drinking, her blood 
running violet under the skin; miraculous body that could breed, that 
could bring forth a child and also food for that child, a tree with white 
sap to nourish a babe; yea, and more than a babe. . . . There was the 
tale she had read of the Roman matron suckling an old man found 
starving by the road. .. . Such was the body of woman, so gracious, 
yet so apt, dear God, to sin because it was also the body of love. Not 
her body, nay, nay . . . her body of a maid that wanted no male 
ctuelty to unveil it in blood, being God’s alone . . . yet, for it to die 
before its time, when even God was not prepared; to die in her youth, 
for a crown, a bauble of gold and jewels... . 

“No,” she said, ‘“‘no, I will not do it, I will not, I will not do it.” 

And while to herself she swore that oath as the barge swung round 
the river and the walls of Sion showed over the tree-tops, Jane had to 
bite her lip to keep it from trembling, and she had to grip the thwarts 
in both her hands lest she scream and leap overboard rather than face 
Northumberland and her mother again. 


There was nobody in Sion, apart from the servants. Into the gallery 
with Mary was Jane taken, and there they were left alone in the heat, 
the windows closed, making it difficult for them to breathe. Too restless 
to sit, Jane walked up and down, up and down, kicking aside the rushes, 
and when in a long mirror of polished steel she saw herself pass, her 
heart seemed to stop because she looked so pale; already dead, she 


seemed, a ghost in her blue gown against the embroidered hangings, 
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white as chalk her face with her eyes enormous under the brows that 
arched foolishly as though to ask a question. 

Curved brows, darker than her hair, and too thick; they curved, she 
thought, as though gilded there with a careless brush; and with a 
jester’s pert look they seemed to ask: Why are you troubled, little 
plump-nosed, fat-cheeked Jane with the body of a girl and the height of 
a child? You a queen! you, a miting, with curled red hair and throbb- 
ing temples; you with a pimple that itched on your chest, a queen! 
This is a nightmare, go, pinch yourself, you jade, and you’ll wake up 
in Bradgate and find you’ve been drowsing over a book of magic 
written by some ape of God in a nunnery. 

But Mary was no dream. There she sat, hands on her belly, the 
bitch, so proud of being Sidney’s wife, as though a woman’s pride 
should rest, not in her chastity but in her body’s weakness! Probably 
she was going to have a child. Then she would chatter of the unhappy 
creature as though she were another Eve and nobody else had ever 
done such a thing; and she would be so proud of herself, the weakling, 
the fool. . . . From under her eyelids she was watching. She had a cat’s 
smile, she purred as though bloated with milk, as though sodden with 
her husband’s beastial maulings. Jane felt sick. She could smell lust on 
this woman’s skin, sour like an old apple, like dried sweat under the 
armpit, like a witch, yes, like a witch. 

Jane leaned against the wall and her skin to her touch seemed 
somebody else’s skin, as hard as parchment, moving over her skull 
when she squeezed it, and when she pinched it, it did not hurt. That 
was surely proof of bewitchment? She could no longer feel pain, not 
pain on her body, but there was pain inside her, hot in her belly and 
leaping up to scald her throat, pain in her temples, thump-thump- 
thumping. 

That thump-thump was not only in her head. There was somebody 
coming. Somebody was on the stairs. 

Jane took a deep breath and stood erect, shoulders back, and 
blinked to drive the mists from her eyes. 

Not Northumberland . . . Thank, God, thank God! ... Not 
Northumberland but Northampton, Queen Kate Parr’s lank brother, 
stepped from the shadows into the sunlit gallery, others behind him. 
There was the Earl of Arundel, one of the old nobility, a weak-willed 
cteatute who loved treason, it would seem, for treason’s sake, or 
because he had not the energy to avoid wickedness, a lost soul, any- 
body’s mammet so long as the bait was evil. The Earl of Huntingdon 
came at his heels, one of Northumberland’s creatures, therefore a 
hateful man; and Pembroke whose son had married sweet Kate, a 
coldly smiling murderous grinning rogue whom none would trust. 

Jane braced herself to smile, then she stepped back, startled when 
each man in turn went on one knee to her, taking off his cap. Over their 


shoulders in a huddle of satins of velvets, in a glare of gold and jewels, 
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of whitely painted faces with gashes for lips, she saw step through the 
door towards her, men and ladies, great gentlemen and great ladies; 
and all the men... ah! no, no! .. . yea, all the men fell on one 
knee and swept off their caps, while the ladies slid down into a curtsey. 

Jane tried to speak but no words moved in her dry throat. Blindly, 
she stepped back, hand to her breast, while like a multicoloured wave 
the backs bent, ladies’ and gentlemen’s, bowing to her. 

Others were coming, crowding up the stairs. Pushing through the 
bowed mob, there strode the Duchess of Northumberland; there came 
her mother, too; and they knelt, they lowered their heads as though in 
worship, they knelt to her... 

“No,” Jane moaned, “‘no .. . 

Lastly, huge, black as the devil in his suit of pitch velvet, burly 
Northumberland entered with eyes as bright and as hard as diamonds, 
his perfumed beard carefully combed and seeming of itself to have an 
evil life as it poked its fangs at her. And down, O, down on his knee he 
went. 

“Your majesty,” he cried . . . 

“No,” sobbed Jane. “Don’t say it, don’t . . .” 

“Your majesty,” he cried in a voice that boomed to the rafters, “it 
is my painful duty to declare the death of his royal highness, that most 
mighty and glorious king, Edward VI, on whose soul God have 
mercy! As president of the council, this is my most painful duty, but 
we have all in our sorrow cause to rejoice in the virtuous life led by 
that noble prince, and in the noble death he had. And we should, as 
his most loving subjects, draw great comfort from the fact that, at 
the end of his life, he took great care of his kingdom, praying to our 
Lord God to defend it from all doctrine contrary to His, and to free it 
from his sisters. To me he signified that he had well considered that 
act of parliament in which it had been already ordained that, whoever 
shall recognize Mary, or Elizabeth her sister, as heir to the crown, 
were to be considered traitors, seeing that Mary had disobeyed the 
king her father and her brother, meaning himself, and was moreover a 
chief enemy of the word of God, and that both were illegitimate. 
Therefore he would not, he said, that she or her sister be his heir, but 
tather thought that he ought in every way to disinherit them. 

“And before his death, he commanded his council, and abjured them 
by the honour they owed him, by the love they bore their country, 
and by the duty they owed to God, that they should obey his will and 
carry it into effect . . .” 

He paused and peeped up at Jane, his beard crooked in a smile, and 
as though he were a stoat and she a coney, she could not look away 
from him nor could she speak, but stood shivering, gazing at him with 
frightened, imploring eyes. 

“Therefore, your grace,” he said gently, “I have these tidings to 
give you, tidings agreeable not only to the nation but to God. You, 
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your grace, are the heir nominated by his majesty, and yout sisters, the 
Lady Katherine and the Lady Mary Grey, are to succeed you, in case 
you have no issue legitimately born. . . .” 

Still Jane could not speak; she could not weep, but moved her lips 
as though she were thirsty, while the council and the great folk of 
England knelt before her, and one old man said shrilly that he and all 
the lords of the council rendered her homage because it pertained to 
her, being of the right line; and he added with quivering-voiced 
bravado that in all particulars they would observe what they promised 
which was, by their souls they swore it, to shed their blood and lose 
their lives to maintain her in her queenship. 

As though stunned, Jane gaped at them, then suddenly she heard 
herself sobbing, then she found herself on the floor, and gazed about 
her in amazement, the ceiling over her with the painted beams dully 
shining. Hands were at her waist, fingering her bodice, and she 
blushed and tried to drive them off until she saw that these were 
women’s hands and that she was walled within their skirts with pink 
bubble-faces hovering above her with glowing cheeks and black 
mouths. 

“TY... Lam well,” she said, ‘‘leave me.”’ 

Slowly they swept, rustling, away, trailing the rushes and cobwebs 
of dirt after them so that, around Jane, a clean round space was made 
on the well-scrubbed boards. In this round space Jane sat, thinking, or 
rather, trying to think, and was ashamed that she should have swooned, 
if only for a moment, in such company. That she must speak, she 
realized, and therefore she brushed the tears away, then looked with 
quiet astonishment at them shining on the back of her hand. 

Slowly, moaning a little, she stirred and tried to stand but found 
that her legs were not strong enough to hold her; on discovering this, she 
frowned, being annoyed and feeling bashful while she pulled the skirts 
down to cover all her feet. Rather than try again to rise, she knelt and 
wept and in her low voice, cracked with sobs, lamented her own 
insufficiency as queen and also the death of the king, her cousin. 

Words gave her strength. The broken sentences joined themselves, 
became coherent and, with wonderment, she heard, not herself, but 
somebody inside her use her tongue. That somebody began to pray 
and in those prayers she joined. All those present joined, kneeling in 
that sunlit gallery, hands to their faces, praying. 

“I pray God,” said Jane, “‘that if to succeed to the throne be indeed 
my duty and my tight, you will aid me to govern the realm to Your 

lory.” 
2 semen said they all; and louder than any, like a trumpet sounded 
Northumberland. 

“Amen!” he cried and he smacked his great hand across his thigh. 

“Amen!” And “God save the queen!” he cried; and they all shouted, 


men and women, exultantly: 
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““God save the queen! God save Queen Jane!” 

Of all that gathering, one alone was silent. Even had she wished to 
join that cry, Jane could not have spoken. On the floor she lay, one arm 
over her eyes, and sobbed like a child who has been kept awake too 
long at night and would now sleep if only her elders would let 
her. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
AVBED OF°THORNS 


WHEN on the following day, Jane awoke in her old chamber at Sheen, 
it was, to her own surprise, without fear that she parted her bed- 
curtains and saw the sunlight pale on the wall through the horned 
jalousies of her window. There was much to be done, and quickly done, 
before God’s faith could triumph; and that triumph depended on her. 
Last night, pacing his withdrawing-chamber while she had sat listening, 
Northumberland had told her of the state of England and the world. 
With bold gestures, a stab of the finger, a sweep of the arm, he had 
made it live before her: Rome there, Spain there, the Indies there, 
Germany there, there the Netherlands, there France, and here, curled 
with the kick of Wales, England. This was not so much a conflict of 
nations, he had explained, but of religions, of good and evil, God 
against the devil; and as was to be expected, Satan owned most of 
eatth, God’s nations being crushed towards the north, while beside 
the papists sprawled the vast empite of Allah, placed there undoubtedly 
to keep the papists occupied that they might not unite against the 
protestants. 

“We are the pin of the world,” he said, “‘placed especially here by 
divine forethought, and should we fall, the world falls with us into the 
sink of hell. Unfortunately, we have a rebellious people which think 
only of their own bellies and would ally themselves with the emperor 
because of Flanders’ trade; that trade is necessary to us and we shall 
replenish the nation through it in time; but the fools cannot wait, 
while, without reason, they hate France. 

“But if we break with France the emperor conquers; therefore, 
although acting the peacemaker, have I urged that conflict to continue 
aah already the fruits of my policy are ripe to pluck. They will fall into 


your lap, your highness, after you are crowned and you will see then 
what a faithful steward I have been to your dominions. Wooed by 
both those nations, we can defy the world, and all the fulminations and 
the bellowings of the pope cannot harm us. Today we have ambassa- 
dors offering anything for our friendship and, although I smile, I am 
not gulled by their lies. Mary is the emperor’s cousin and a Roman. 
Therefore is it natural for him to conspire with her. His envoys are in 
England, they arrived the very day of the good king’s death. Was that 
chance, think you? Or did they come to spy the land and promise help 
to Mary? We can only guess, and I think it not too difficult to guess. 
But I have countered them and in secret have pledged myself to 
France. This must never be told, for it would make us hated and 
might ruin all, but I have sent to France and have demanded—I have a 
tight to make that demand, considering my services to that king and 
how for his sake I broke our treaty with Spain—I have demanded that 
he send an army to assist us should it be needed; although I pray God 
that it be not needed.” 

“But surely,” Jane had cried, “God being with us, the people 
would not want a papist queen!” 

“Never! they hate the papists and remember how they racked the 
nation when they ruled it; they do not want them back again, but they 
hate France as greatly as they fear Rome, and betwixt the two terrors 
are likely to take either side. In this, your highness, you have nothing 
to fear, for I will protect you!” 

He had tossed back his head, the beard upspringing, and shown 
the breadth of chest in the black velvet doublet spattered with 
diamonds, his hand on his jewelled sword-grip; and seeing him stand, 
strong and fearless, her brave servant plotting for her good, Jane 
had wriggled to think that she had ever distrusted and hated so honest 


a man. 


In the morning light, she stepped from bed and shook back her 
hair in its net of pearls, and saw on her pillows the shape of her head 
still pressed into the green silk. There lay childish Jane Grey; here 
stood Jane the queen. No longer afraid, all doubts suddenly gone now 
that the decision had been made and there was no returning to the past, 
she greeted this first day of her reign with a sad yet resolute smile, 
while Tylney stirred and muttered on her truckle-bed. 

Yesterday at Sion Jane had swooned before the dangers and the 
greatness of her future; her body had betrayed her, the flesh being 
weak, but out of sleep, now her strong spirit rose, proud—nay, not 
proud, for that was sinful—but agreeable, unafraid, ready to wear a 
ctown and to rule with justice over the godly and the ungodly, to one 
the broken sword of mercy, to the other the edged blade of punish- 
ment should they prove stubborn in their idolatry. 


“Come,” she cried almost merrily, huddling her nightrail over her 
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shift—for even in bed Jane wore a shift as though dreading her own 

hands’ weakness at her skin’s temptation—“Come, Bess,” she cried, 
> 

“you must make ready your queen for today we go to the Tower! 


On the bend of the river, beyond the city, stood the Tower of 
London with its oyster-grey walls and the filthy moat, guarded, well- 
walled, impregnable. A city beside a city, it had its palace with broad 
gardens south of the White Tower to the eastern ramparts; and in that 
White Tower was the old Norman chapel with its stout and graceful 
pillars, the arsenal, the council chambers, and deep dungeons into 
which little light could penetrate to show the rack, that bed of ropes. 
To the north to the towered walls with their broad walk on which 
sentties strode, stretched open ground, with the chapel in which lay, 
amongst other bones, the remains of queens, of proud Anne Boleyn 
beside tiny Kate Howard; while in many of the smaller towers lay the 
ptisonets of state—Somerset’s duchess bit her lip to hear that her 
husband’s murderer was bringing his pretender, Jane, to lodge 
nearby—and within these walls was gathered an army. 

Sit John Gage, who for many years had ruled this military palace 
and who had seen queens die and had tended them in their last hours, 
no longer was the constable. With relief, yet with regret to lose the 
wealth he amassed in such a position of power, less than a week before, 
without explanations, he had found himself dismissed and the Lord 
High Admiral Clinton, brave warrior and astute statesman, had taken 
his place, entering quietly in the early dawn as though he were an 
enemy to surprise the garrison. 

And certainly he proved an enemy to that garrison for he had 
woken them from their wine-pots and had had them drilling day after 
day until their armour had seemed of six-fold thickness on their 
chests ; and while these men were running with pikes and were shooting 
guns, into the cellars were carried arms and ammunition, barrels of 
powder, boxes of arrows and bundles of pikes, while up the Thames, 
all the way to Greenwich, forts were inspected and strengthened as 
though the French or the Spanish were expected to land. 

Why? had muttered the Londoners; and none had dared answer. 
Why all these guns? All this drilling? Why was good Sir John Gage 
dismissed ? 

But soon, on July 10, were all questions answered when Jane Grey 
was rowed down the river in her golden barge. 


From Richmond she came to pause at Westminster Palace to gather 
jewels and garments worthy of the occasion, then she stopped at 
Durham House to dine with the Northumberlands and to dress; and 
after that she continued to the Tower, seated under gold-worked 
tapestries with her ladies around her. It was a bright summer day and 


the river shone, crinkled with silver light, and a haze shimmered over 
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the city as though the many roofs and walls about the cathedral were 
shuffling, like cards, or shaking with the ague. 

None shouted to welcome Jane. As though this were any ordinary 
barge, despite the flags and the pennons and the gilded oars, which 
rocked sedately with bosomed bows and a fat rump for stern down the 
mighty river, between the brothels of the south bank and the palaces 
and warehouses and gardens on the north, nobody cheered, not a 
passing boat paused for the rowers to huzzah, while on the bridge the 
watching folk stayed silent except for a boy who spat and missed the 
canopy. Not a single shout of welcome, not one “God speed!” was 
heard above the thunder of the breakers churning about the starlings; 
not a bonfire was lighted in the city or suburbs. 

In silence, without even hatred, Jane Grey was rowed to her 
kingdom. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon that to the thunder of 
cannon the state barge with its precious freight drew up beside the 
steps in the shadow of the portcullis, and Jane Grey lifted her skirts 
that she might not wet them and she let her little feet be seen a moment 
as she stepped on tall clogs on to the carpet laid over the slippery 
stone. 

She wore a gown of green cloth-of-gold with fat sleeves heavy with 
diamonds falling to show the paler green skin-tight undersleeves, and 
her head-dress was a white coif studded with jewels. Out of the 
shadowed staits she stepped into the glare of sunlight and instantly the 
waiting crowd knelt or curtsied, bowing low, here being gathered 
friends and Tower servants. But while they bowed or curtsied, they 
peeped up to see this new queen whom few had seen before. 

They saw a tiny girl, very thin yet prettily shaped and graceful with 
a timid step and downcast glance; they saw that her features were small, 
that her nose was shapely and the mouth mobile and very red, that her 
- eyebrows were atched and darker than her hair which was almost red, 
a heavy bronze sparkling when light ruffled it; they saw when she lifted 
the lids shyly a moment that her eyes were bright and golden-brown; 
they saw, in quick feminine peeping which pretended a casual glance 
yet which missed never the smallest detail, that her complexion was 
good, though freckled; and also they noticed, and smiled to themselves 
like indulgent parents to see it, that she stumbled now and then, the 
length of her gown not concealing the high chopines strapped to her 
feet to make her seem tall. But these chopines were forgotten when she 
smiled graciously at their homage and they saw her teeth, white and 
sharp for biting or for sucking in a kiss; and in reply, they smiled at her, 
seeing her so animated, so like a child released from lessons. 

She will be a gracious queen, they thought: long may she reign! 

More beautiful than she, beside her walked her husband under the 
same golden canopy. In white and gold, the costume he had worn when 
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very tall, strong youth with light golden hair, who gazed with love at 
his wife and whose hands were restless in their longing to touch her, 
to assist her lest she fall on the chopines which sounded clap-clap under 
her gown. 

All the ladies watching loved him on sight and they sighed without 
jealousy, yet with envy, because their husbands or lovers were never 
the equal to this young god in white velvet. Under their eyelids, they 
kissed him, storing away his memory to embrace in arms that had 
become unexciting through repetition, and they thought: Ah, lucky 
girl to be not only Queen of England but queen of such a lover! 

Then they caught their breath, Guildford’s beauty forgotten, and 
they flushed and raised their eyebrows, feeling a slight embarrassment 
such as when by chance one stumbles on another’s shame, when they 
saw behind the tiny queen under her canopy, her mother carrying her 
long train. Not only was this a mother’s degradation, it was an insult to 
the Tudor blood, for the rightful heir, the true queen, to uphold like a 
lady-in-waiting the train of her child. Pity for Jane, adoration of 
Guildford, went before this shameful sight, and the watchers flushed 
and shut their eyes, wincing in disgust, when the tall Duke of Suffolk 
with his perfumed beard bowed like a servant, walking backwards, 
obsequious and cringing, before his own daughter. The parents, like 
slaves, like worshippers of an idol of their own making, knelt and 
bowed as though to lick up their own spittle from the carpet. 


As Jane entered her apartments, royal heralds went to the four 
corners of the fortress and, to a flourish of trumpets, read the tedious 
announcement of her accession to the unanswering heavens and the 
murmurous multitude safely beyond the ditch; then into the city 
defiantly they rode in their gaudy tabards to read again that procla- 
mation, now at the Cheapside cross and then by the Fleet, while silently 
in the purple twilight the assembled citizens with their womenfolk — 
stood hooded, heads unbowed, gloomily meditating on the future. In 
all that mob only one dared shout “Queen Mary!” and he being a pot- 
boy from the St. John’s Head Tavern at Ludgate was most likely 
drunk. If drunk, he quickly sobered to find himself-locked in the 
pillory with, as a warning to those who would harken to.treason, both 
his ears snipped off, and a herald before him announcing his wicked- 
ness and a trumpeter blurting his shame through the brazen instru- 
ment. 

None other spoke; and nobody cheered for Jane. 


In the tapestry-hung and garlanded royal apartments which ran 
south from the Wardrobe Tower to the Lanthorn Tower, Jane Grey 
sat with papers before her. Outside, evening was gathering the light 
and smudging the flowers, and glittering around the reflected sparks 


of het candleflames in the quarrels like many eyes twinkling at her - 


before the gold-worked red curtains were drawn to enclose ‘her in 
warmth. 

It was a still night and in that bright chamber only the sound of 
her pen’s scratch-scratch could be heard except for the clank of a 
guard outside on the walls when he turned in his metal coat or struck 
his halberd against the parapet. Jane was alone but for Sit John Cheke 
who had been the late king’s tutor and was now the queen’s secretary 
of state since cautious Cecil had pleaded a convenient illness which 
had griped him into bed ever since he had been asked to sign the late 
king’s devise. 

An honest churchman, a scholar, Cheke with bright and loving 
eyes watched his queen while she read the first documents of her reign, 
and he was proud to serve her who was one of the lamps of the reforma- 
tion. Although not quite forty years of age, study and teaching had 
wrinkled his skin and whitened his hair so that he looked almost an 
old man while she seemed a child dressed in her mother’s garments. 

Over her chair he leaned to see that she made a fair copy of what 
had been written by Northumberland and then rewritten by himself, 
and he admired the firm hand she wrote, like a man’s, with no blots of 
falterings. As she said aloud what her pen made, he nodded at the 
words as though she were singing and he were keeping time to her 
melody. 

“<<. . we ate entered into our rightful possession’,” muttered 
Jane, “ ‘of this kingdom as by the. . .” Pest on it! What has the duke 
put here above the line?” 

“ ast will of our said dearest cousin or late progenitor and other’,” 
said Cheke. 

“T see it, I see it! *. . . several instruments to that effect, signed 
with his own hand, and sealed with the great seal of’. . . Here is 
something scrabbled out: he has scrabbled out ‘England;’ why?” 

“He has put ‘this realm’ in its place: what matter that?” 

“T like it not. I like England better. But let it be. ‘. . . this realm 
in his own presence . . .’ Here is more scratched out! ‘And the same 
being also subscribed with the hands of the most part of the nobles of 
out realm . . ” Why did he scratch that, think you?” 

Cheke shrugged. ““What matter it, your grace? See,” he said, “he 
has put in its place: ‘Where unto the nobles of this realm for the most 
part, and all our council and judges with the mayor and aldermen of 
our city of London and divers other great officers of this our realm of 
England, have also subscribed their names’ . . . That sounds better, 
your grace, it rolls off your tongue like a parson at prayers.” _ 

“Yea,” Jane sighed, “I suppose it will suffice. And what is next? 

. ‘as by the same will and instrument it may evidently’... and 
he has put ‘and plainly:’ he is a cautious fox, by my fai’! . . . ‘appear. 
We therefore do you to understand that by the ordinance and suffrance 
of? . . . He has put in ‘God!’ The rogue forgot God, did he! He has 
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put in ‘God, the,’ and he spells God with a small g! and he calls Him 
also ‘the heavenly Lord;’ and what difference is there in that, tell me?” 

“There is none, your wise grace. God is not only lord of heaven but 
lord of you and me and of earth and,” Chete smiled, “‘of the Duke of 
Northumberland as well!” 

Jane laughed, the first time she had laughed for months, but she 
had always loved the company and wit of scholars. 

“Besides,” added Cheke, suddenly serious, “‘ ‘the heavenly lord’ is 
morte conformable to our faith, your grace, it being more meet to 
address our Father without the familiarity of ‘God’ which sounds too 
jocular, being too often an oath in bad men’s mouths. But you must 
continue, your grace. This must be writ before supper for we wish the 
good Marquis of Northampton to have it, he being the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Surrey, that he might be ready to summon his armies.” 

“Yea,” sighed Jane, “now that I am queen I must put bodily 
weatiness behind me and sit on it hard no matter how tender it feels. 
But we must not jest! What next, good master? ‘And by the assent and 
consent of our said nobles, and councillors and others before specified, 
we do this day make our entry into our Tower of London as rightful 
queen of this realm...” 


When, still in her stify embroidered green velvet gown, Jane went 
to supper on the dais in the hall, her father on her right hand and the 
Duke of Northumberland on her left, with her mother and North- 
umberland’s duchess seated opposite, she was so tired that she could 
barely raise her eyelids and the silver spoon in her hand was heavy to 
lift. Glad was she to find that Guildford did not appear for she had 
dreaded a quarrel lest they try again to have her sleep with the lad, 
and after the first two courses, she pleaded indisposition and retired, 
the whole company rising and bowing while she left her seat. 

Once alone with Tylney in her bedchamber, after a hurried search 
for a hidden man, shaking of hangings and bed-curtains, trampling of 
mattresses, and crawling under the bed to find there nothing but fluff 
and the pot, Jane let her friend undress her—for she had sent her other 
ladies off and would not have them touch her, being too tited to suffer 
the tedious courtesies of preparing for All-Night—and then, groaning 
with exhaustion and the sensuous satisfaction of stretching her short 
legs under the sheets, she lay down and instantly slept as though, like 
a footpad, Morpheus clouted her the moment she turned her back. 

Still tired in the morning, Jane let her ladies lift her out of bed and 
support her to the chamber of necessity, then carry her, yawning, back 
to her bedroom to have her stockings drawn up her legs and gartered 
under the knees, her nightrail pulled over her head to be replaced by 
her shift, and her hair combed deliciously, tugging at her scalp and 
seeming to lift the ache from behind her temples. 

While she lay back in a comfortable daze, still semi-drugged with 
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sleep, the door swung open and she turned with dull eyes to see the 
Duchess of Northumberland stride in. At such unannounced intrusion 
on her privacy, Jane’s anger flared to fury when she saw Guildford 
sneak on lagging legs behind his mother. 

“This is unpardonable!” she cried, shrinking forward with her 
thin arms crossed over her boy’s chest, “to enter without warning]! 
Where are the grooms! I will have them whipped for this! And, you, 
madam ... go, go! and and . . .” She could not utter Guildford’s 
name, “‘and take him with you!” she stuttered. 

Covered though she was from feet to neck with her underdress as 
completely as if her gown were over her, Jane yet felt naked that a 
man, and particularly this man, should catch her unprepared with her 
long hair unplaited and unribboned, a shimmer as of golden silk 
curling to the floor behind her stool, and with pantofles and not shoes 
on her feet. 

“I have stood sufficient of your pisheries,” cried the duchess while, 
cuttseying, Jane’s ladies drew away, leaving her with only her own 
reflection watching her from the round steel mirror. 

“T will have no more of them,” said the duchess grimly, sweeping 
up her skirts and carefully sitting on the window-seat. “By God, will 
I? Never! I am too old to be bubbled by a child who thinks she’s Lady 
Jesus. Off now with your mock-modesties, your whimperings and your 
sly bitcheries. We’ve had our bellyful of your humours and it is time 
we talked like women together. Here, child, stands your husband, and 
if he be not permitted to see you in undress, the devil may pinch you 
for a whore in a virgin’s vizard who thinks to raise her price by 
showing a snap of skin at a time to bait him. I’ve daughters of my own 
and your guile, little madam, will not work on me. Here stands your 
husband. . . . Like a good wife, take him.” 

“T would spit on him!” wailed Jane. “You must go! How dare you 
come in here! How dare you!” 

“How date I? This is bold talk from a child to a woman old enough 
to be her mother! Stop this nonsense, stop squirming as though you’d 
a boil on your bottom. You’ve little to hide and could run naked for 
all the difference a man would see in you from an anatomy boiled in 
parchment. I must go, must I? Indeed! my whimling, and I'l tell you 
now, that the only thing that’s going, and before God none will miss 
the useless thing, is a twopenny maidenhead that hides as though it 
were a jewel in sour milk. Pah, a jewel, indeed! Mayhap it is, after 
all, for toads hide jewels beneath their wharts. You are a wife and a 
wife’s duty is to be obedient to her husband; and there stands your 
husband.” 

“Not by my doing,” cried Jane. 

“You'll be his wife by his doings, I trow, before night falls,” 
chuckled the duchess. “Come, sweetling, we have humoured you long 
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woman? I trow, there are not many maids who would blush to have 
such a husband as Guildford when they can have their marrow warmed 
and no sin but beauty in it. This is a strange generation which dislikes 
to generate and loves only its own image in the glass. You’ve been too 
long without a man, my girl, and your natural desires have become the 
devil’s playthings, more wicked than anything that husband and wife 
could ever think to do. Mayhap you are afraid that he’ll find out past 
naughtiness, or is it you be no virgin and dread to be exposed?” 

“Before God,” screamed Jane, “how can you say such things!” 

“Not only I,” smiled the duchess, “‘but all tongues wag of it. That 
is the only explanation. You were reared, were you not, in the Lord 
Admiral’s household? and he was a naughty pack, by my fai’, and the 
Princess Elizabeth is yet sick with his lewderies. And if Elizabeth, why 
not you? for I have always mistrusted you too-virtuous ladies, for a 
hymn on the tongue often chatters only to hide the salt tail.” 

Too aghast to answer, Jane could only stare at the woman and hold 
herself tightly, feeling unclean. Then at last she gasped: 

“You are a wicked beast to say such things to me!” 

“T tell you, I only repeat what others say,” said the duchess com- 
placently, ‘‘and if you would stop such tattle there’s but one remedy: 
take your husband to you and let his smiling face give the lie to the 
gossips. If he’s content with what he finds, then naught can be 
tattled of you.” 

“I would rather die,” whispered Jane, and ostentatiously she 
shuddered. 

“Fasily said. This dying of virgins because they’re loved! I mouthed 
such pisheries myself when I was a fool less than your age. One day, 
how you'll laugh and mayhap weep to think of the delights you never 
took when you had the chance. But I’ve not come here to talk. I came 
to bring my son to you.” 

“And you can take him back with you,” snarled Jane. 

In the silence following that cry which sounded mote like spit than 
speech—none of her ladies daring to stir lest their presence be remem- 
bered and they dismissed the chamber—only was heard the laboured 
breathing of the duchess who was struggling to remain calm and 
finding it most difficult. A kindly lady, save when her family needed 
defending or help, she had not wished to undertake this dove’s mission 
between husband and wife, the quarrel seeming to her foolish and 
inexplicable, a lover’s bickering, but Guildford had pleaded and her 
husband had casually commanded her to try mend the breach that there 
should be amity before the coronation; now, however, Jane’s defiance 
began to anger her. 

A sensible lady with no understanding of the spirit, her emotional 
needs had found full satisfaction in her family God taking His place. 
as a kind of ultra~-husband Who needed rebuking at times and that 
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child and unable to believe that Jane’s stubbornness was anything 
other than dislike of her family inspired by that old enemy, her mother, 
maddened because the crown had passed her by in its descent. 

“As you will not leave me,” said Jane suddenly, ‘and as it is 
impossible for me to dress before your son, I will retire with 
my ladies a 

“No! stay there!” 

“Lady,” said Jane with quiet dignity, “you forget that I am queen 
. . . Ladies, we will withdraw to my closet.” 

“Stay, my child,” said the duchess; “please listen to what an old 
woman has to say. I will not keep you long.” 

Slowly, Jane sat down again, her arms still clutched across her 
chest, and said pettishly: “Be brief . . . We cannot waste all morning. 
We have duties to be done.” 

“T will be brief,” said the duchess, getting up to walk slowly 
actoss the chamber as though in meditation. “You have many years, 
God willing, yet to live, my child. . . .” she said. 

“You must call us majesty,” said Jane. “Or highness. We care not 
which so long as it be one.” 

“Your highness,” said the duchess with an ironic glance from 
Jane’s toes to the top of her head, “you have many years to live, God 
willing, as I said, and I who have been long married have a matron’s 
tight to advise you, for no woman, even a queen, can reach higher 
than motherhood, that being the greatest honour God could give to 
woman, having had Mary bear His Son. Marriages may be made in 
heaven but the devil has a hand in them, that is true, we being mortal. 
and heirs to our own bad flesh; and in all marriages, as in all joys, there 
is a danger of unhappiness. There are secret resentments which spring 
unbidden in even the loved one’s company, small things which 
cannot help but irritate even those pledged to love until death: 
mannerisms, the way a person laughs or belches or keeps on picking 
their teeth or sucking their spittle; unimportant things which never- 
theless can take on dangerous proportions to the weak. But the 
sensible ones learn to shrug and to accept such failings and to find 
contentment in different ways. Then when they understand and 
condone are they in truth husband and wife, lovers and comrades, 
until ‘death. "7" 

“Why do you tell us this? We have no interest in your secrets and 
cate not if the duke sucks his spittle or picks his teeth.” 

“T was trying to say,”” muttered the duchess, chewing her exaspera- 
tion, “that should there be any such faults in your husband, child—I 
mean, your highness—and there ate none of us, alack, who does not 
have some fault, it were best for you to speak of it that he might 
correct himself and find favour in your bed.” 

“Faults?” said Jane carelessly, seated laxly on the stool, the lids 
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teeth. “He has faults enough, I trow, but'he is of such little interest to 
us that we’ve not troubled to sum them; nor have we time to do it as it 
would take a week.” 

“Fool!” cried the duchess. “Here stands my son, your husband, 
and he’s been more patient than ever I’d have been with such an 
insolent, so conceited a miting. You must take him. It is God’s law. 
He must share your bed, and your throne, too, and be accepted as 
king consort, whatever you say contrarywise.” 

“He will not share our bed,” said Jane, “ever; nor will he share our 
throne; nor will he be our king consort. At his own demand, he has 
made-himself our husband and with that he must be satisfied.” 

“Have you no gratitude!” 

“Yea, much for those that deserve it. Why should we be grateful 
to you who have destroyed our peace, forced us to marry a man we do 
not like, taken us from our books and placed us in a perilous place?” 

“We have made you queen!” 

“Make my mother queen. She would prefer that and so would we.” 

“O, God,” wailed the duchess, wringing her hand, “give me 
patience, patience!’ With a strong effort she held herself from slapping 
Jane, from shaking and beating her that she might become a woman 
and not sit like a sculpture moulded in dough. Even anger had left the 
girl. Bonelessly she sat slumped on her stool, arms over her chest, her 
hait blazing around her pale face with the heavy eyelids and petulant 
mouth. This was the pose she had long ago discovered to be her only 
weapon when her mother had abused and assaulted her: indifference, 
an air of weariness. .. . Even when she raged within or felt sick with 
despair and hatred, she had learned never to show her feelings that 
her enemy might not realize she were hurt and be thus satisfied. 

The duchess screamed. She strode the floor, kicking her skirts 
when they threatened to trip her, and in her excitement spittle filled 
her mouth and blurred her words; and all the while, Jane sat in dis- 
dainful silence, seeming about to yawn, while Guildford stood with 
bowed head, afraid to speak lest he weep, so strong in him was the 
yearning for Jane to be kind. Not even her body did he need so much 
as he needed her caresses. He wished to kneel to her and have her 
stroke his hair, to whisper to him, wife to her husband, in spiritual 
communion morte precious than bodily caressing. But against this 
longing for abasement warted his shame which made him tremble and 
long to run and hide from the scoffers, the whole court seeming to 
jeer at him, the virgin husband. 

He walked these days with his hand on his sword, prepared for 
insults, glaring at men, defying them to jeer, glaring at women, defying 
them to titter; alert for a quarrel, that he might release his angers on 
somebody, anybody, as substitute for himself and Jane, he was like a 
hot woman in need of a bleeding to draw the bad humouts from her 
liver. And all because this girl, this maggot he had despised, refused to 
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recognize his mastery when other ladies, ladies incomparably more 
desirable than she, had lured him to the game. 

If only he could get her alone. .. . Always his torments returned 
to that thought. Alone. . . . He must have her alone, he must rob her 
of her audience who by their very silence supported her in her rebellion. 
From his experience of quarrels he knew how difficult it was for one’s 
pride to withdraw once a stand had been made, and Jane, having 
loudly insisted that she would not sleep with him, could not turn back 
and surrender. Probably had he been able to ravish her, she would 
have been grateful to have him solve her dilemma . . . but how could 
he ravish a girl who was never alone? And now that she was queen, 
the difficulties had grown a hundredfold for even to the chamber of 
necessities a queen went attended. 

Helpless, he stood, his hand hiding his eyes while shrilly his mother 
raged and Jane before her excited ladies sat as though the bones had 
been plucked out of her, leaving only this insensate bundle with thin 
arms over breasts that a leaf could have hidden. Something must be 
done . . . but what? He could not sneak away to face the silent 
contempt of his fellows and the scorn of the ladies; and Jane would 
not even accept him as king consort. For nothing had he married her, 
only for his own humiliation... 

“T will be your king consort!” he cried. 

Startled to hear him suddenly speak, his mother paused in her 
tirade and even Jane raised her eyelids sufficiently to look at him for a 
moment, before, with a curl of nostrils, she looked at the floor again. 

“You will, my son, you will!” cried his mother. 

“Do you hear that,”’ he cried, his fury overcoming the awe in which 
Jane held him with her indifference. ““You have made me your fool 
and the fool of all the court; but Pll be your fool no longer, little 
bitch. You think I want to bed with you! a bag of bones and muck like 
you with no flesh, no womanhood, a boy without a boy’s laughter and 
quickness of limb. You are not even a boy, you are a no-girl, you 
ate a nothing!”’ He spat and his voice broke, high-pitched, while he 
leaned so near her that she could taste his breath; yet she did not stir, 
did not flinch, did not try to escape him; as though she were asleep 
and dreaming unpleasantly, she breathed hard through her nostrils 
while still staring at the rushes and the rosemary on the floor. 

“You ate a nothing!” he squeaked again. “I’d not know what 
to do with you abed because I’d think I slept with my page, and I’d 
rather sleep with him, much rather. He is a pretty boy, prettier than 
you, for you’re not pretty, you’ve got pimples and you’re freckled like 
a... likea... as though you’re mildewed. Yes, mildewed, rotten, 
you stink like old leaves or a corpse three days gone in the sun. Sleep 
with you? I could find better things to sleep with in the kitchen; but 
I’ll not be robbed of my rights. I’ll be king consort.” 
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“T will, I will, I will! I don’t care what you say, I'll be crowned 
with you and I'll sit on a taller throne than you, and I’ll sleep with 
you. I have to. Don’t think I want to!” He tittered. “T’ll be unfaithful 
to all my mistresses for one night,” he said, “because I’m a king and I 
need a son.” 

“You will not be king,” said Jane, ‘and you will not have a son by 
us.” 

Guildford swore. He swore without ceasing for over a minute, 
casting at Jane, who never blinked even before such insults, the most 
obscene and blasphemous things he could remember; and as though 
he had been preaching her a tedious sermon, Jane sat, unmoved, save 
to sigh with weariness now and then and to look towards her ladies 
with blank eyeballs under half-shut lids as though calling them to » 
notice what a fiend a poor girl had for a husband. 

When he could think of nothing further to say, even his stock of 
insults exhausted, Guildford burst into tears. He howled and kicked 
the rushes and beat his hand against the wall. He hiccuped abuse 
amidst his sobs; then, seeing Jane yet unmoved, as placid as an idol on 
her stool, for very shame and misery, hands over his face, he fled the 
room. 

After the door clashed behind him, there was silence for a time, the 
uneasy silence which follows thunder when all wait with caught 
breath for the next outburst; then Jane stirred, lowering her arms from 
her chest and tossing back her hair. 

“Ladies,” she said, “‘you may now complete our toilet.” 

Before this contemptuous dismissal of a husband, of her beloved 
son, the duchess shrieked. As the ladies in their rustling gowns tip- 
toed about Jane who watched herself in the mirror while the gown 
was drawn over her head and laced tightly behind, the duchess roared, 
pacing up and down, up and down. Jane took not the slightest heed. 
As though alone with her ladies, she allowed her gown to be fitted and 
her hair plaited and ribboned, then wound and pinned in place for the 
head-dress to be swathed about it; and now and then she spoke gently 
to her attendants when by chance they pinched her of pricked her with 
a pin. 

“You will listen!” roared the duchess. 

“What?” asked Jane, turning to look haughtily over her 
shoulder; “you are still here, old woman? Get you to your prayers 
that God might forgive you that at your age you should act the 
bawd . . . Nay, ladies, we'll wear no mote jewels today. This is no 
time for merriment when the poor king has died.” 

“You will listen,” barked the duchess who was becoming hoarse at 
this unaccustomed shouting when usually at a whisper was she 
instantly obeyed. “‘And I will try to remain calm. . . .” 

“If you remain.calm,” said Jane graciously, ‘“‘we will listen.” 
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lumps out of the air before she could speak, and her voice was far 
ep calm, although she tried to make it coaxing, when she 
said: 

“Let us like two sensible ladies discuss this foolish quarrel, for 
foolish indeed it is when all England is to be won. . . .” 

“For whom, your gracer—for us or for your son?” 

“For both, your majesty—I mean, your highness, for both, for 
the honouts of a wife should in justice be given to the husband, he 
being the head and she the feet of the union. We do not ask that 
Guildford be known as king and you as queen, but you as queen and 
he as your king consort: there; you have the better of the agreement 
for his light shines only in reflection from yours. But king consort 
Guildford must be.” 

“We are sorry,” said Jane, “but it cannot be. The crown’s no play- 
thing for boys and girls; but if it were our concern, we’d be pleased to 
have out husband a duke; but we will never consent to make him 
king.” 

What is a duke? it is nothing, there are other dukes . . . and he 
as your husband, as the queen’s husband, must shine above his fellows. 
Can’t you see that?” 

“No,” said Jane, “we cannot see it.” 

“O,” cried the duchess, tearing at her rings. ““You are ungrateful 
and foolish. If the duke my husband withdrew his protection, where 
would you be? Tell me that!” 

“We would be,” said Jane, “where we most long to be—back with 
our books at Sheen.” 

“A mete wench again, a white-faced slug in a book, soured with 
virtue, beaten by your mother, despised by your own servants——” 

“All that,” said Jane, “‘and freedom.” 

Somebody else in a different life had sat with books, forgetting the 
bruises on arms and legs, even her bottom ceasing to fret at a move- 
ment reopening wounds, tranced in the divine witchery of words, 
listening to Plato putting death in its place, hearing Aristotle talk of 
logic, and the Christian fathers bellow at chastity or discuss the essence 
of God. Somebody else in unhappiness had found happiness from the 
past and in the dream of a future life with angels and our Lord in the 
flowery clouds of heaven with cherubim singing of the divine marriage 
of souls. Somebody else had dreamed such things, not this small girl 
in finery warm to her skin who, in the mirror, saw a pale round 
freckled face with great golden eyes stare out in perplexity as though 
imploring rescue from a St. George in the tapestry. 

Although he had hurt her by saying it, Guildford had been right 
when he had said she was not beautiful. Her face was too round, too 
freckled, too prone to pimple, and any other woman would have 
shaved those eyebrows to make them appear less heavy; no, not 
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The soul was all that mattered, and her soul remained virginal, sweet 
to God’s nostrils. ... 

Dimly she heard the duchess screaming but that troubled Jane no 
more than would have a blowfly caught in a web. She was used to such 
tirades and had been forced to teach herself immunity from words. 
Should she listen, she might become angry, and that would debase 
her to the duchess’s level and leave her open to wicked hatreds; it 
were best to ignore the noise although occasional words, usually 
insults, beat through her defences to make her catch her breath in 
anger. 

she was no whore: why then should the word annoy her? She was 
not a sinner, a haughty harlot, a liar, a fingerer, a cheat, a_hypocrite, or 
any of the other things the duchess said, nevertheless the words stung 
and made her wriggle and clench her fists. Oh, when would the woman 
go? If she did not go soon, she would have to call the guard and have 
her removed, and Jane did not want to cause scandal. But she could not 
remain like this all day when Cheke was waiting for documents to 
sign and there were state affairs to which she must attend. 

“Lady,” she said dryly, turning to dismiss her, when she heard the 
rapping of her gentleman-usher’s staff on the floor outside and nodded 
to one of her ladies to enquite what was wanted. 

“It is the lord high treasurer,’ whispered the lady, ‘‘and he would 
like to see your grace if you would spare the time.” 

“We have time enough, it seems,” shrugged Jane, “when all our 
morning is being wasted in abuse. ... Have my lord high treasurer 
enter.” 

Low bowed the lord high treasurer, William Paulet, Marquis of 
Winchester, and behind him came clerks of the treasury bearing 
boxes and baskets which they placed on the floor. Jane frowned 
enquiringly at them, then frowned darkly when she saw Guildford sidle 
in behind the others, his face now washed of tears and set in gtim 
defiance. 

“What are these, my lord?” asked Jane. 

“Your grace, as your lord high treasurer,” said Winchester, bowing 
even lower, “it is my duty to guard the royal regalia; and I have had 
brought to you here all that, as yet, has been placed in my care. These 
are the contents of the Jewel House, many of the articles being once 
property of his late highness and of King Henry’s six queens. They 
are now yours, your grace, and I would like an accounting of my 
stewardship. . .. Open them, fellows. . . . There, you! that her grace 
might see what is her property.” 

Caskets and boxes and baskets were laid on the rushes in a half- 
circle before the feet of Jane which did not touch the floor but dangled 
in her skirt; then one by one were they opened with keys in rusty 
locks, with the snapping of seals to powder, to show bright eyes 
flaring in light that had not touched them for years. At their release, 
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they blazed out of their jails as though to thank her majesty for having 
remembered them. Holding her breath and trying not to feel excited 
while Winchester droned his list, Jane forgot the duchess, she forgot 
even Guildford, while her ladies gasped and stole behind her on 
reverent soft feet as though the jewels with lodestar-magic tugged 
them forward. 

“Here, your grace, a fish of gold, being a toothpicker,” said 
Winchester, pointing to each article with his staff of office when the 
clerk held it up, and speaking like a Cheapside goldsmith behind his 
stall: “and here, one dewberry of gold. A like pendant having one 
gteat and three little pearls. A newt of white silver. A tablet of gold 
with a white sapphire and a blue one, a balas ruby and a pendant 
pearl. A tablet of gold hung by a chain with St. John’s head, and flat 
pearls. A tablet with our Lady of Pity engraved on a blue stone. A 
pair of heads of white porcelain, with eight gauds of gold, and a tassel 
of Venice gold. Beads of gold with crimson work. Buttons of gold with 
crimson work. Six purse-hangers of silver and gilt. Five small agates 
with stars graven on them. Pearls in rounnels of gold between pivots of 
pearls. Pipes of gold. A pair of bracelets of flagon-chain, connecting 
jacinths of orange-coloured amethysts. Many buttons of gold worked 
with crimson, and in each button set six pearls. Thirty turquoises of 
little worth. Thirteen table-diamonds set in collets of gold. An abili- 
ment set with twelve table-diamonds. Forty-three damasked gold 
buttons, and a clock or watch set in damasked gold, tablet-fashion .. . 
And there be much else, your majesty, there are other jewels and the 
royal regalia, together with a supply of coins, ‘books, and many 
garments. .. . Would you have them all brought here, your grace?” 

“No,” whispered Jane, “no more...” 

A silver newt and our Lady of Pity; St. John’s head and six silver- 
gilt chains to hold her purse from her girdle; an abiliment set with 
diamonds to go round her hood. . . . Who had worn these things 
before? Dead queens, six dead queens. Winchester had told her that 
catelessly as though it were of small importance. Those golden beads 
with crimson enamelling might have been once strung around the slim 
throat of dark Nan Bullen, the gold of her beauty and the crimson of 
her pride and her blood spilt not far from this chamber, beyond the 
White Tower and before the Church of St. Peter-ad-Vincula within 
which now her small bones lay: all to encircle her throat that the lewd 
hands of the king might unclasp them to spill, gold and scarlet, on the 
matriage-bed. 

And before Nan, mayhap the Spaniard had loved them. Katherine 
might have brought them with her out of Aragon, loot from some 
murdered Indian in Mexico, and worn them when she married Prince 
Arthur; then have worn them again when incestuously she had 
married Arthur’s brother, Harry. From Katherine’s fat stunted neck 
to the pale long throat of Nan, and after that throat had piped with its 
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swan’s singing under the axe—for men and women both, she had been 
told, whistled when their heads flew off—the king’s fat fingers had 
scooped these beads to run, gouts of blood and gold, about the white 
neck of tiny Jane Seymour, King Edward’s mother. 

And after Jane, the whore, the lust-hungry mammet, Kate Howard; 
and after that Kate, poor Kate Parr who, on the king’s death, had 
found little happiness, as Jane well knew, in the love of her fourth 
husband, the merry Lord Admiral who had danced his brief dance until 
the axe had caught him, too... . 

“There is blood on them,” she whispered. 

“Nay, your gtace,” smiled Winchester, “those be rubies, your 
majesty, not blood. See how they glitter.” 

“They wink,” said Jane, “like whores or lewd gentlemen. We 
like them not. Take them away.” 

She heard her ladies sigh and she smiled with pleasure at their 
disappointment—although herself felt disappointed to see the lids 
click down upon the bright gems—hoping they would take example 
from her and learn to despise such gewgaws, there being no treasure 
out of heaven save that jewel of virginity she cherished. 

““And here, your majesty,”’ said Winchester, “is your crown.” 

“We do not wish to see it!” 

It is not St. Eadward’s crown which will be used at your corona- 
tion, your majesty, being the true and ancient crown of England; this 
is the state crown which is kept here in the Jewel House. It was the 
late King Edward’s and doubtless you will have one made for your- 
self, as is customary, although the same jewels will be used. See, there 
are many thousands of them, of all colours, all sizes, that have descen- 
ded through your royal forebears since when we know not. Here, this 
great ruby is called the Black Prince’s ruby and it is said that he wore 
it at Agincourt—nay, nay, I mean Crécy—and here is the sapphire of 
Edward the Confessor.” 

Fascinated yet angry with herself for being fascinated, Jane glared 
into those basilisk-eyes. Over the arches sloping to the cross on the 
monde atop shone sapphires, rubies and emeralds in a bed of diamonds; 
along the band ran crosses and fleur-de-lis of diamonds each with a 
coloured gem for its heart. It was a diamond-crown, no metal to be 
seen; all was diamonds couching gems. As Winchester lifted it out of 
its velvet-lined box it was as though he had dipped into a rainbow and 
his fingers vanished under the massed sparkle. Blindingly, drawing 
the light to it to spit it out again, the crown seemed like fire in those 
strong male hands, and like fire, dazzling, it moved towards Jane. 

“No, no,” she cried to see it over her, burning above her hair, 
seeming to float, a bird of colour, and to writhe with light which 
turned within itself and seemed to twist with many colours, blazing, 
merging, gems and diamonds; and to her horror, sactilegiously she 
thought: A butning bush, Moses’ bush, God’s strength caged in 
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stone. If it touched her hair, she would scream, she felt; it would 
burn her and scar her forever. 

“T only wish, your grace,” said Winchester humbly, “‘to find how 
it fitted that it might be shaped for your wearing.” 

“We will not have it,” Jane cried. “Take it away, my lord, I will 
not have it near me. This is no hour for crowns. O, am I never to be 
left alone! Take it, put it on my husband for he longs for it. That’s 
why he married me! For that! Therefore, give it to him that he might 
put it on, for never will he wear it by right of birth or at my consent. 
It is his, I tell you, give it to him.” 

“Yout grace, your grace,” lisped Winchester, rolling his eyes and 
chirping disapproval. “Take it boldly, I beg of you, for this is your 
own crown and no one else’s while you live. I’ll have another made to 
crown your husband with.” 

“Tt is me for . . . alone?” she whispered. 

“For your majesty, alone,” said Winchester. 

On this assurance, clenching her fists until the nails hurt the 
palms, Jane bowed her head and shut her eyes that she might not see 
that solid flame descend. Lightly it touched her, being well-padded, 
seeming at first a feather-weight, but as Winchester took his hands 
away and stood back to look at her, crushing and heavy as iron felt that 
crown, clamping her head to ache, dragging her down until it seemed 
that something had stung the nape of her neck. Down, down, she 
leaned, eyes shut while she gulped and set her lips lest she scream and 
seize this heavy burden and throw it away. For eternities it seemed to 
her she sat while her ladies gasped and cried “Ah!” and “Oh!” in 
ecstasy of adoration. 

“Tt needs but little alteration,” she heard Winchester say and then 
had the blessed relief of that monster, that doom of queenship, being 
lifted again to be douced in its leather box. 


None spoke for some time after Winchester had gone. His inter- 
ruption of the quarrel and the sight of the crown and the jewels had 
somehow, even to Jane, made it seem of little importance whether she 
slept alone or not. Weariness returned and she had felt well, if drowsy, 
on awakening. Still could she feel the crown’s weight and her temples 
were hot to her fingers’ touch and ached so intolerably within that she 
dared not lift her eyelids lest she discover she was blind. 

Then Guildford sighed heavily. “I’d like to have put it on,” he 
murmured, “if only once.” 

“Take it,” wailed Jane, knuckling her eyes, “but for the love of 
God, go, go! Take the crown, take what you wish but leave me to 
myself.” 

“Tt is not the crown, beloved,” he said gently, “but you I want.” 

“O, do not start that again, please, please... .” 
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Nay, do not weep but look on me. I am your own true knight, your 
husband, love, who worships you. Why do you hate me?” 

“T don’t hate you, but you pester me... .” 

“Because I love you and I want you, Jane. 1 want you not as a 
queen but as a woman, as my wife. How can you be so cruel when all 
I want is your happiness? No woman will ever have had so true a 
husband, Jane. I swear it, for I love you.’ 

“Yet you called me whore, and worse. ... 

“That was because I love you. It hurt me so to lose you that I cared 
not what I said so long as I hurt you. But I hurt myself most, beloved. 
You will be kind to me, won’t you, now?” 

“T am not unkind; I am tired, that is all; and I don’t want to sleep 
with any man. I feel sick at the thought and if you cared for me you’d 
not pester me the way you do. You make me hate you.” 

“Come, sweetheart, take away your hands and let me see your 
eyes. I love your eyes and you are cruel to hide them. Those jewels 
were dim beside your eyes. What if you weep? The tears will make 
them brighter, and I will kiss all the tears away. Would you not like 
that, my love?” 

“T would hate it,” she cried, then was ashamed to hear how loudly 
sounded her voice. “‘O, for the love of God,”’ she moaned, “leave me.” 

“If you will kiss me, yea; and promise to be a good wife and call 
me your king consort...” 

“King consort!” She screamed and kicked inside her skirt. She 
lowered her fists to glare at him over the knuckles. “‘O, beast, beast!” 
she howled. “I told you, never will I have you for my king consort; 
never will I sleep with you; and I hate you, I hate you!” 

“Must all begin again!” groaned the duchess. “I have stood 
enough, too much, from this mad child. Guildford, I forbid you to 
kneel to her! You flatter her too highly and the more you plead the 
fatter grows her estimation of herself. Leave her to love her own 
shadow in the bed, the wicked creature, for she has made herself fit 
for no man. These self-enjoyings of the over-modest breed disease. 
You can see it in her skin as white as leprosy and those spots from 
bad blood and too much brooding on lascivious thoughts. You are 
leaving this accursed place. It is damp with centuries of wickedness 
and I cannot breathe here. Come, we will go back to Sion.” 

“Buty mothers < 

“You ate coming back to Sion,” cried the duchess. “I’ll never leave 
you with an ungrateful wife, my boy.” 

She gripped his arm and dragged him towards the door. For a 
moment, he stiffened in rebellion, turning pleadingly to Jane, but 
with eyes that gave no flicker of thought, that did not seem even to 
see him, she stared at him as though he were not there. 

“Jane,” he cried, “this is the last chance we have. Will you take me 
for your king?” ; 
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“Tt is not for us to say,” she told him primly, “‘you must consent to 
wait until you are made king by act of parliament . . . and us.” 

“Batryouss i? 

“You must wait,” she said, and she could not stop her lips from 
trembling to a smile when the duchess gripped her son, shouting that 
he must come back to Sion, and the curtain over the door folded 
slowly into place behind them. 


“Call for us,” said Jane, ‘‘the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke. We 
would speak to them.” 

For almost an hour after Guildford and the duchess had gone she 
had sat with her chin in her hands, frowning and staring into her 
mirror, while none of her ladies had dared rouse her from her thoughts. 
The excitement of the morning still made their hearts beat fast and 
they felt damp and tingling as though with loving, poised on joy yet 
without the spirits’ release, suspended in a kind of ecstasy, while 
they watched their tiny queen and wondered what she could be 
thinking about, and whether now, too late, she regretted dismissing so 
handsome a husband or was gloating at her triumph. 

After her command had been taken to the door and passed to the 
grooms in the antechamber, Jane did not move, but relaxed again in 
contemplation of her own image as if she were searching for those 
signs of secret sin which the duchess and alleged could be seen there. 
Then when the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke were announced and 
entered to kneel to her until with a lazy wave of her arm she bade 
them rise, she seemed to awake, her cheeks grew rosy and she smiled. 

“My lords,” she said, “you are the wisest of my council and I 
would not act without your advice lest in my ignorance I do wrong. 
But whatever you tell me I should do, I will obey.” 

“We are your loyal servants to command, your majesty,” they said. 

“My lords, this has been to me a most distressful morning,” she 
whispered sadly. “In my dressing I was interrupted and I thought that 
queens were given privacy at least in their own bedchambers. That 
the Duchess of Northumberland should call at such an hour, I do 
accept, she being a woman and a mother, wiser than I and much older; 
but that she should bring her son with her,” she cried, her eyes flashing, 
“that to my thinking, my lords, is presumptuous. My ladies here will 
tell you, I was not dressed when he broke in and would ravish me. 
Alack, my lords, I am his wife and I presume it is a wife’s duty, how- 
ever repugnant and painful, to submit to being ravished at her hus- 
band’s whim. That I prefer my virginity is a question resting between 
God and myself and no other, and I have not called you here to discuss 
it. I have called you, my lords, because my husband demands that he 
be crowned beside me and be named my king consort. Is that right?” 

“Nay,” ctied Arundel, “your majesty, it is not right. He is but the 
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less, if it were argued. He is your subject as I and Pembroke here are 
your subjects and must be obedient to you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Jane said, and bowed. “I had expected that 
from one so chivalrous as you. But what does his grace of Pembroke 
say?” 

“I am with Arundel,” growled Pembroke. “TI will reprimand 
the boy.” 

“You are too late,” said Jane, trying not to smile; “his lady mother 
has commanded that he return to Sion and not stay near me.” 

“By God’s mercy!” cried Arundel; and, “They do presume too 
far!” cried Pembroke; and they glared, grinning with rage, into each 
othet’s face. 

“Leave this to me,” said Pembroke grimly. “He'll not leave the 
Tower, your majesty; or, if he’s gone, I’ll drag him back with my own 
hands and whip him all the way. His father would promise the same 
were he asked. But I can handle it.” 

“And I,” snarled Arundel. ““There is more at stake in this than a 
boy’s whining or a mother’s pride. His place now is here beside you. 
With Mary rising and threatening battle we cannot have the dog run 
from us before an arrow’s flown. Excuse us, your grace, but we will 
find him for you.” 

“T don’t want the fellow,” cried Jane with a shrug of the shoulders 
and a wrinkling of her nose, putting both hands outstretched before 
her as though she pushed something disgusting out of sight. “I was 
merely worried whether his . . . his leaving the Tower like this were 
not—er—unconstitutional, my lords.” 

‘Whatever it be,’ snarled Pembroke, “‘it is madness, and he’ll not 
go far without my fingers in the nape of his neck. Are you coming, 
my lord?” 

“Yea,” said Arundel, bowing low. “We are yours to command, 
your majesty.” he said. 

“Thank you, my lords,” smiled Jane, graciously giving them each 
a hand to kiss. 

“Ah,” she cried, stretching herself and looking in the mirror, after 
the door had closed behind them, “‘ah, I am scarcely up, yet I am tired 
again. .. . And now I must to work. Tell Mr. Secretary that I will see 
him immediately,” she said, gathering her skirts and standing to her 
feet. Then with one last look at her ghost’s face in the mirror she 
walked sedately before her ladies into the antechamber where pages 
and grooms fell swiftly to one knee, bowing low while she passed as 
though to look straight at her were dangerous lest, like another 
Godiva, she might test their worship in too perilous a fashion. - 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 
THE DANCE IS ENDED 


To Kenninghall in Norfolk men were riding or marching along the 
broad highways, through narrow lanes and over paths and across the 
fields of England, from cities and towns, from villages and hamlets, 
they trooped to fight for their queen. Deserted by the great, betrayed 
by her cousin, the emperor of almost all the world, Charles V, who in 
his weariness, his sickness and despair, saw ringed against him France, 
the Pope and the Turks in unholy alliance, wanted only peace in 
England even at the price of his religion’s loss, Mary did not abandon 
hope. Her mother’s daughter, proud with the pride of Spain, with the 
blood of that great and terrible Isabella to inspire her even while she 
lay sick, Mary had eluded Northumberland’s snare. Warned by 
Throckmorton’s goldsmith, she had spurred to rest at Sawston with 
a loyal friend; and scarcely had she left his manor than her enemies 
attacked and, in rage at losing her, fired the house. 

From a nearby hill, she had turned to see the flames and had 
swotn that when she was crowned her host would not suffer but 
would be well-rewarded for this sacrifice; then on to Hengrave Hall 
had she galloped to find armies growing, men in steel shouting to 
welcome her, while she issued proclamations announcing her accession 
and calling her subjects to her standard. To her rode the Earl of Sussex, 
the Lord Mordaunt, Sir William Drury, Sir John Shelton, Sir Henry 
Bedingfield, Sir Henry Jerningham and the Earl of Bath, brave men 
who loved her father and hated wrong; and also came many un- 
named, unknown, citizens and farmers, artisans and hinds, riding or 
trudging with sword or bow, with spear or rusted bill, until over 
thirty thousand men stood ready for the call to battle. 

With no money, alone, deserted even by the emperor whose envoys 
were licking the dust at Northumberland’s feet and swearing loyalty 
to Jane, Mary had brought to her side not only some of the greatest in 
the land but also the lowly ones, the inarticulate, the poor but 
courageous yeomen who before now had proved that they could 
conquer on foot against all the chivalry of France. 

With happiness, with joy to see how she was loved, Mary looked 
upon her army. All her life had been misery, frustration, unloved by 
the father she adored, insulted by reformers spitting on her religion, 
she had seen her mother die in poverty and misery, cast off by the 
husband she worshipped, and only now, in her great peril, did she 
discover how in secret the heart of England had beaten for her in pity 
and love to see so brave and patient a lass grow old with no husband 
and no crown. Yea, she was old, she was thirty-seven years of age, and 
she was never well, a miserable invalid; but now when action was 
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for what draught could equal the shouting of this host of steel men 
when she tode between their ranks? Even though she were to fail in 
this, her great adventure, as even the emperor warned her she must 
fail, Mary felt that she would die without regret, having known this 
hour of glory, her heart fast-beating while her warriors shouted that 
they would die to a man rather than that she, a Tudor, should lose her 
rightful heritage. 


There was no shouting around the thick walls of the Tower. In 
London, there was silence, men whispered lest informers listen and 
like the little tapester they might lose their ears; and in the Tower 
itself, the servants stepped lightly, cautiously, feeling doubt about 
them that slackened their limbs in fear. Only Northumberland, it 
seemed, did not doubt. He had his army and he knew how popety 
was hated; and ammunition was coming in cartloads of ordnance, 
guns great and small, bills and bows, spears, pikes, armour, arrows, 
gunpowder, victuals, money, tents and stone balls for cannon. Mary’s 
army would scatter as the rebels under Kett had scattered when he 
rode north, he swore. ; 

Only was he sad when he looked on Guildford, the son whom he 
loved best, and saw the misery lining the lad’s brow and whitening his 
cheeks; and all because a fool of a girl, a wench scarce bigger than a 
cat and with a breath, it seemed, as poisonous, had breathed desire on 
him and snared him in her golden glamour. After he had flogged 
Mary’s army and the realm was quiet again, he would soon beat sanity 
into her, by God, he swore; by God, he would... 

Meantime, more pressing matters needed attendance and he could 
see fears like jaundice in his comrades’ cheeks; even Pembroke, the 
dog, was faltering, alarmed by tidings—lies, lies! cried Northumber- 
land—of the size of Mary’s army. Who was to lead them in battle? he 
asked. 

Suffolk, said Pembroke and the others of the council: yea, let it 
be Suffolk. 

They said Suffolk because they wanted not him, but Northumber- 
land himself, to lead that army that they might be quit of the bear and 
his rages for a time, hoping he would be slain in battle and they could 
make their peace with Mary; but they knew that he would suspect the 
truth—he was growing more suspicious, snouting for treachery, every 
hour—should they urge him to go; therefore they said Suffolk, being 
certain that Suffolk would slip from the offer. 

“Yea,” growled Northumberland, “let Suffolk go. I tell you, 
fellows, there'is naught to fear. What has Mary but a rabble? The 
emperor has sworn alliance with me and I know that he has told her 
to make her peace; and I have France also for ally. And I have the 
treasure and the.arms of England here. Yet you snivel and look sly. 
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despise the enemy and disdain to fight with such a woman and her 
tag-tag army.” 

None answered, fearing to rouse him further, yet there was not one 
amongst them who, had he dared, would not have tossed up his cap 
for Mary. The country was rising for her while nobody shouted for 
Jane. Yet it was Jane who came to these cowards’ help. She would 
not have her father go on so dangerous a mission, she said. 

lil though she was, having been in bed, shivering yet hot, with 
the very skin peeling from her back, since her quarrel with Guildford, 
she yet dragged herself up and had her ladies dress her. She gripped 
the bedpost lest she fall while burning arrows seemed to pierce 
between her eyes whenever she lifted her head, but she set her teeth 
and managed to stand to have the clothes pulled over her and laced 
and buttoned, the stockings drawn up her legs and the shoes slipped 
on her feet. Only she prayed that Guildford would not be present, 
fearing she would go stark mad should he upbraid her again. 

Guildford was not present. Plotting with his page, he was writing 
to ambassadors abroad to have him recognized as king that Jane, 
finding all other nations accepting his title, would be forced to grant 
him it. Exulting in his cunning, he was therefore not present when she 
walked into the council-chamber and, weeping, pleaded that her father 
be not taken from her. 

“My lords,” she said, “I have great need of his comfort, being sick 
unto death and ready to vomit at a move. There is a fever in me from 
the stinks of the moat and O, I cannot live should my good father be 
taken from me at this hour!” 

“We, too, have great need of him,” said Pembroke. “We need a 
man to lead our armies for everything, your very crown, your grace, 
rests on this battle.” 

“T care not for my crown,” she cried, “but I will not lose my 
father. Pity me in my great loneliness in this huge palace, my lords; 
there are other brave men here, there is his grace of Northumberland, 
skilled in many a fight, the greatest soldier of you all; why should he 
not go instead of my poor father?” 

Tapping his fingers on the table, Northumberland sat with his 
sword between his legs and he watched her darkly from under his 
heavy brows, wondering why she wanted him out of the way, whether 
she meant to cheat him of her crown as she had cheated his son of her 
body. Who could trust this little woman? Who could trust anybody in 
this ungrateful England? Even Pembroke, even Northampton, could 
not be trusted; that villain Sussex had risen for the enemy, and should 
he give the army to one of these, they might also unfold Mary’s 
banner, and his sons were not yet skilled sufficiently for.so important 
an adventure. pa 

“Yea, your grace,” wheedled Pembroke without a smile; “it would 
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There is no man amongst us so fit as you to fight. Already once have 
you achieved a Norfolk victory and are so feared because of it that at 
the mere sound of your great name none would dare lift a weapon 
against you. Besides, your grace, no one, not even yourself, can deny 
that you are the best man of war in all the realm, as well for the ordering 
of your camps and soldiers both in battle and in their tents, as also by 
yout experience, knowledge and wisdom, you could so animate your 
atmy with witty persuasions, and also pacify and allay your enemies’ 
ptide with your stout courage, or else if need were to persuade them 
from their enterprise.” 

“Well,” growled Northumberland, cudgelling his chin, “since you 
think it good, I and mine will go,” then the brows went up and the 
bright eyes glared from face to face of the silent councillors, as though 
to challenge them, when he said: “With no doubt of your fidelity to 
the queen’s majesty, whom I leave in your custody.” 

Eagerly and loudly they swore their fidelity to Jane and applauded 
his self-sacrifice while, his beard curled up one side while his mouth 
sneered, Northumberland looked into their faces. 


With relief Jane almost swooned when her ladies slid her back to 
bed and softly drew the curtains to enclose her in the friendly dark. 
Her father was not going to leave her; the dangerous Bear, thanks be 
to God, would be out of the Tower. Then she hoped they would stop 
poisoning her. 

As when she had been at Sion, Jane was certain she was being 
poisoned. Although Kate was with her again and insisted on tasting 
everything first before she ate it, she was convinced she was being 
murdered. They must, she decided, be using some subtle potion 
harmless to all but her, a drug of witchcraft which was steaming 
from her bones the little fat she had. Always had she been thin, but 
now she seemed all bone, her hip hurting when she lay on her side, 
while every bone in her chest could be seen between the dips. 

Not long now, she thought, before she would be with God, and 
although she desired that blessed escape, from very weakness she 
wept and could not stop the tears that burned her hot cheeks when 
she thought of it. Yea, she was dying. From her back, the skin was 
peeling; strips could be pulled away; and she prickled from head to 
foot so that no matter how she lay she could never rest, while it was 
difficult for her to speak because of the rawness of her throat. She had 
told the council that the river mists and these damp stone-walls which 
seemed to sweat with the lard of prisoners rotting here for centuries 
had stricken her, but she knew that she was being poisoned. 

She saw the truth in Northumberland’s eyes glittering from their 
wrinkles in the shadow of his bushy brows. They were poisoning her 
because they wanted the throne for themselves and because Guildford 
hated her. Guildford had said he would like to kill her. . . . Those 
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wicked names he had called her could still make her weep and feel 
slimed, she who was so good, so pure, to be damned as a strumpet 
and her secrets shouted in obscene language as though they were the 
common knowledge of the town! 

She hoped when she lay dead he would weep to see her and become 
ashamed of his cruelties. But could such rogues ever know shame? 
Nay, most likely he would foul her bed, this bed, with one of her 
ladies, making mock of her memory with bestial delights. Which 
lady? she wondered. Probably all of them, except sweet Tylney; they 
wete whores by instinct, ogling men, giggling at lewd tales, plotting 
how to cheat her and abuse her. Most likely Guildford had slept with 
each in turn. She could not tell what wickedness they did when she 
lay asleep. Every night they might have men.... 

From that thought Jane tried to hide, pressing her thin hands over 
her face, the tears swelling between the fingers, because the devil took 
swift advantage of any weakness, refusing to let her think of holy 
things while conjuring demons in lascivious shapes to perform like 
dogs in rut, and dinning inside her skull vile words she could not 
tecollect ever having heard before although instinctively she knew 
their meaning. 

Tylney and Kate attended her, sponging away the sweat with 
vinegar, for she would have none of her ladies approach her bed, 
suspecting them of having poison under their finger-nails or of 
breathing witchcraft on her skin. They were all whores, painted, 
powdered, perfumed, reeking with lascivious humours, still smeared 
with male-spittle after kissing. They stank. Yea, they stank with hell’s 
unguents, with the grease of lechery, and seemed to her all damply 
amorous, simmering within with last night’s debaucheries which 
oozed out of their pores. She did not have to hear their footsteps to 
know when they drew close; she could smell them in the way that 
dogs smelt bitches, and that made her vomit. 

Hot was her skin, seeming to scald her fingers: hot parchment 
skin, hot limbs, hot arms, hot breast and belly, she was a ball of fire 
inside sweating her awake in panic whenever she dozed; then again 
she would sigh and relax, remembering that her father was not 
leaving her but the cruel Bear was riding north and might be killed 
in battle. 


Early in the morning, Northumberland, ever brisk at the trumpet to 
action, called for his harness and inspected each piece, from the solerets 
for his feet to the helmet to protect his head. At the touch of steel, he 
smiled when gay memories returned and his muscles tensed with the 
recollection of many a fight. The dents had been hammered from the 
steel, but he did not need dents to recall blows struck; and when he 
held the long sword, that blade without a flaw glossy with silver 
under the light, the grip nestling to his fingers, he was glad to be quit 
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of the council-table, glad to think that he would be in the open again 
amongst enemies who were not secret. 

There wete none to trust, save his sons. None amongst these 
fawning rogues could he trust for one moment; and after he had 
beaten Mary’s troops, he would hang those most deep in treachery, 
then the others, in fear, would bow low to him, by God; by God, yea! 

At Durham Place he had commanded his troops to gather and he 
had instructed Pembroke and others of the council to follow as 
swiftly as possible with reinforcements to meet him at Newmarket. 
Then to the flourish of trumpets, he went to dine; but before he ate, 
he looked darkly at the great men seated about him on the dais, and 
there was not one amongst them who could look back steadily at him. 

“My lords,” he said, “I and these other noble personages and the 
whole army that now goes forth, as well for the behalf of you and 
yours as for establishing of the queen’s highness, shall not only 
adventure our bodies and lives amongst the bloody strokes and cruel 
assaults of our adversaries in the open fields, but also we do leave the 
consetvation of ourselves, out children and families at home here with 
you, as though committed to your truths and fidelities’”—he smiled 
with hanging lip—“whom if we thought you would through malice, 
conspiracy or dissension leave us, your friends, in the briars. and 
betray us, we could as well in sundry ways foresee and provide for our 
own safeguards as any of you by betraying us can do for yours. 

“But now upon the only trust and faithfulness of your honouts, 
whereof we think ourselves most assured, we do hazard in jeopardy 
our lives, which trust and promise if you should violate, hoping 
thereby of life and promotion, yet shall not God count you innocent 
of our blood, neither acquit you of the sacred and holy path of allegi- 
ance made freely by you to this virtuous lady the queen’s highness, 
who by your and our enticement is rather of force placed therein than 
by her own seeking and request.” 

At the unstained trenchers, at the spoon in the dish, at their own 
finger-nails, at the napery, at the rushes on the floor, or up to the 
raftered ceiling, the noblemen looked, and never once did they glance 
towards Northumberland whose voice rasped threateningly, tauntingly. 

“Consider also,” he continued after a pause during which he had 
glared, lightly smiling, from face to face, “that God’s cause, which is 
the preferment of His word and the fear of papistry’s re-entrance, has 
been as you have herebefore alleged, the original ground whereupon 
you even at the first motion granted your good wills and consents 
thereunto, as by your hands’ writing evidently appertains. And think 
not the contrary, but if you mean deceit, though not forthwith yet 
hereafter, God will revenge it. I can say no more; but in this trouble- 
some time wish you to use constant hearts, abandoning all malice, 
envy and private affections.” 

When he ceased speaking but remained standing defiantly, both 
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hands on the table, the lords murmured together, nodding their 
heads and setting their lips like scholars at a university who swoon 
before the master’s wisdom. Then while the servants hurried through 
the screens with the first course, Northumberland slowly drew his 
knife from its sheath and ran the flat of its blade meditatively across 
his palm as though considering which throat he would like first 
to cut. 

“I have not spoken to you on this sort,” he said suddenly in a 
bitter voice, “upon any distrust I have of your truths of which always 
I have ever hitherto conceived a trusty confidence; but I have put you 
in remembrance thereof, what chance of variance soever might grow 
amongst you in my absence; and this I pray you, wish me no worse 
good speed in this journey than you would have to yourselves.” 

Northampton broke the uneasy silence. Pulling on his fingers until 
the knuckles cracked, he piped: “My lord, if you mistrust any of us in 
this matter, your grace is far deceived; for which of us can wipe his 
hands clean thereof? And if we should shrink from you as one that 
was culpable, which of us can excuse himself as guiltless? Therefore 
herein your doubt is too far cast.” 

“T pray God that be so,” muttered Northumberland; “let us go 
to dinner.” 

Shrugging up his cloak, slowly he sat down and stretched his gouty 
legs while, before him, the carver worked hard with his elbows; yea, 
thought Northumberland grimly, even the capon is tough and prob- 
ably as indigestible as these rogues’ promises. 


After dinner, leaning fondly on the shoulder of his page, Thomas 
Lovel, to ease his gout, Northumberland and many of the lords 
waited on Jane. With her nightrail folded over her back and with a 
white coif to conceal her hair, she received them seated in bed, cushions 
piled high behind her. And low did Northumberland bow and kiss her 
wasted hand while he took from it his commission as lieutenant of the — 
army ready sealed. 

“May God go with you, your grace,” she whispered. 

“T ride in God’s cause,”’ he said, “‘therefore I doubt not that God 
will fight for us under my banners. This is but a trifling errand on which 
I go, to beat a rabble of varlets led by a woman, few gentlemen amongst 
them. I’ll not be long and when I return ll have the royal bastard 
caged for your pleasure to parrot masses all day long.” 

“T will pray for you,” murmured Jane. 

“Thank you, your majesty,” he said; “we all have need of prayers. 
If your grace will excuse me, I must depart. The army waits at Durham 
House and Whitehall, and I leave early in the morning.” 

“May God go with you,” she whispered again while, with the 
other great men, he backed from her presence. 
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through her antechambers: “‘I’ll have a troop of men who'd scare the 
devil himself.” 

“JT, too, pray that God be with you, your grace,” lisped Arundel, 
rolling his eyes towards the ceiling and playing with the gold chain on 
his chest as though it were an instrument with notes his busy fingers 
must stop lest they whistle truth. “Would I had the chance, my lord,” 
he cried, “to go with you and bear you company. At your side I’d 
find it merry in my heart to spill my blood at your feet.” 

“So that I might slip on it, eh, my lord? But I'll not slip,” grinned 
Northumberland; “though all the field and the sky itself rain blood, 
it will not be my blood, by God, but my enemies’. Yea, my secret 
enemies’ as well as those who are bold enough to face me with a sword 
instead of a lie.” 

He atched his brows and whistled, thumbs in his girdle; then very 
slowly he spat and watched the spittle stretch to the floor. On the gob 
he pressed his heel, grinding it into the rushes. 

“Like that,” he said, one eye bright cocked at Arundel, “will I 
deal with them, my lord, when I come back.” 


Before the council Northumberland was truculent, assured of the 
battle’s success, while he wondered which man would be the first 
with courage enough to stab him should he fail. Not one amongst 
them was there to be trusted. Not Arundel, certainly not Arundel 
piously praying to die, the dog, at his feet; not Northampton, a 
weakling with pale eyes and a fretful mouth and an outslung jaw who 
rarely smiled; not fat Paget, the papist, who had been Somerset’s friend; 
not Cecil, the eel, who dreaded an honest Yea or Nay but took to a 
sick-bed when decisions seemed dangerous to make; not Suffolk 
who, spurred by his vixen-duchess, watched jealously; not Cranmer, 
that melancholy priest to whom men wete pawns under God to be 
used for His church alone; not even Pembroke, who had urged him 
from the first to seize power. All were enemies under their amiable 
vizards, each believing that himself could, and should, become the 
master. 

Although he never doubted that he would easily whip whatever 
armies Mary might send against him in the field, Northumberland, 
when alone, sank into fretful misery, distrustful of the future. Not 
fighting did he fear—always had he loved a fight—but the assassin, the 
smiling friend with a dagger in his sleeve. Machiavelli gave warning 
that a prince who, by his genius alone, rose to greatness must be ever 
warty of treason, each rogue thinking himself his equal, and particu- 
larly must he have an eye rather to those he has obliged than to those 
he has offended. 

For remedy, the Florentine urged, discretion, telling you to give 
the confederates time in which to plot, then as they were ready to 
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was too plain to be shuffled from. But the waiting, ah, the waiting was 
anguish, to know that daggers were ready-greased, that this villain 
whispering fondly in your ear was writing to your enemies, working 
for both patties, so that, no matter which side won, he would be safe. 
When he returned from thrashing Mary’s troops, heads would fall, 
by God, swore Northumberland, he would be pitiless and would 
laugh in their startled faces, stripping the gold chains of office from 
their necks. 

Until then, he stood alone with his sons. John, Ambrose, and 
Robert he was taking with him to battle, while Henry he had sent 
abroad to be at France’s side should help be needed. Only Guildford 
was temaining with his mother and his queen that he might watch 
the council and thwart any treachery; and Guildford Northumberland 
loved most, that golden boy who was to be King of England. 

Gently he kissed the lad, then with sudden passion, as though this 
were the last time they were to meet, he dragged him to him as if he 
were a woman and kissed him on the mouth. 

“Not long, my boy,” he said, “not long now before you’ll have 
that crown. Once I’ve snared Mary and—and by God, I’ll drive her 
into: Prancejor’ a... ‘He etoaned:—-There is no ‘or’,” he muttered, “T 
shall drive her out—then we’ll have a coronation and Cranmer shall 
put blessed Eadward’s crown on your head. As for your queen, have 
no fear of her. She is a child in spirit and when your throne’s safe, in 
the secrecy of your bedchamber you can master her and all her squealing 
will bring no rescue.” 

“T shall make her suffer for it,” said Guildford darkly. “It is not 
that I want her as a woman, father—she is no woman in her body, but 
a boy—my pride cannot tolerate that I, a husband, should be treated 
like a Tarquin.” 

“Then prove yourself a Tarquin, lad, and I warrant she’ll be no 
Lucreece to stick herself with a dagger, the silly wench, the little 
mooncalf not to know the fortune she has in you.” 

Long into Guildford’s brown eyes he stared and they seemed his 
own eyes looking back at him out of his own youth; then impulsively, 
he pressed the dear head in both his hands and kissed him again and 
again, on the forehead, the cheeks, on the softly bearded chin and 
the mouth. 

“Fear nothing,” he whispered, “fear nothing, my boy. I have 
sworn you will be king and Pll not fail you; you shall have your 
queen and a hundred other wenches should you need toys in your 
leisure; you will be king, I say, not only of England but of the con- 
quests my sword will win you, and my cunning will steal for you. 
There will be no greater king. The Dudleys will own the world. We'll 
take the Americas from Spain. There are a thousand things that we 
could do, and by God, we will do, until the Dudleys become the 
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and his blood is in me, crying for revenge. Pll build his memory such 
a tomb as will make him highest in heaven for his earthly glory, and 
we, his children, shall make his name renowned in chronicles through 
all time. A Tudor slew a Dudley, but we’ll not fight with women and 
will disdain to slay this Mary. We will drive her out of the country and 
let her sulk abroad. Eh, my boy?” 

“Yea, father,” said Guildford, but he was thinking, not of crowns 
and conquered queens, but of a little queen hot with fever in her bed 
who screamed at sight of him as though he were the devil. 


Crowns could be won with a sword. In chronicles could be read of 
Normans killing English, and of Normans killing Normans in the 
battle for the crown, for this crown that would rest on a Dudley’s 
head. Lancastrian Henry had murdered Richard Plantagenet, and a 
later Lancastrian Henry had, in his turn, been murdered by an Edward 
Plantaganet, and finally a Tudor had cornered with treachery a Richard 
Plantaganet and had slain him at Bosworth; now fortune’s wheel was 
spinning down the Tudors, and a Dudley would rise in their place. 

In the stars was all being plotted now, spun in that jewelled web 
about the crystal moon: his fate, the Tudors’ fate, Jane’s submission 
to her husband and that husband’s coronation. All was writ there if 
one but had the skill to read. With their compasses raised to measure 
heaven, and their sums on paper, astrologers plucked the mystery, 
they said, yet they kept its secret hidden and, instead, sold lies to 
please a purchaser. But Northumberland did not need their charts, 
those spidery drawings webbed in signs and arithmetic; as surely as 
though the stars sang English, he knew his fate, he knew that he had 
been born to triumph. 

Unchecked had he risen from small beginnings to this height, and 
there lay proof he was God’s chosen. From almost nothing, the son 
of a lawyer whose wealth had been seized after his execution, he had 
risen, helped at first by his mother’s money and his wife’s father’s love, 
until he was king in everything but name. His blood was excellent, if 
not of the noblest; had he not been ambitious, he might have remained 
neglected; but from earliest years he had taken the profession of arms 
and had fought so skilfully that at the age of twenty he had been 
knighted, while he had shown such diplomatic genius that Cardinal 
Wolsey himself had chosen him to attend him to France. Slowly, 
carefully winning friends, hiding his heart so that none suspected the 
greatness in him, he had conquered. 

Why then should he tremble this night when he had to face merely 
a woman with a rabble-army? For tremble he did as he watched the 
stars and ached to pluck their secret. It was not fear, he was never 
afraid, that made his legs shake until he had to stamp to calm them; 
no, not fear, not doubt: it was rage. Yea, it was rage that shook him 
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Arundel’s smooth tongue, and he longed to denounce them, to shout 
at them that he knew their treacheries. .. . Yea, he would denounce 
them after he had returned victorious, and Pembroke, if he was not 
careful, would find his head whistle off on Tower Hill . . . as would 
Arundel, too, and Suffolk, all of the ungrateful horde who took and 
took yet were never satisfied. 

There would be blood on the stars and the planets would spin a 
different future. Almost he felt that, by leaning from this window, he 
could scoop the sky and huddle the stars like jewels in his palm, his 
toys, his servants who must obey him. 

“My lord,” whispered his duchess, “are you nevet coming to bed?” 

He let the gold-worked curtain fall from his hand, blotting the sky. 

“T am coming,” he said and groped to the nightlight glittering 
like a heap of rubies on its ledge. 

Tomorrow he must lead the troops, a weary tide, and he would 
need all possible sleep; yet, tired though he felt, Northumberland 
remained alert, tense, listening. Sighing, he slipped the nightrail from 
his shoulder and crawled under the sheets. 

Warm was his lady’s flank against his, yet for once it brought no 
comfort, no sense of security and well-being, and he tried to remain 
still lest with restlessness he rouse her and she grow afraid, as he, 
most strangely, felt afraid in the cosy darkness warmed by her breathing 
and the intimate tang of her hair and skin which usually brought him 
peace and drugged him to sleep as though he rested again, a child, at 
his mother’s side. 


To the roll of drums, to the fife’s shrill ringing and the braying of 
trumpets, the Duke of Northumberland early in the morning rode 
through London on his way to the north, his scarlet cloak tossed back 
to show the breadth of chest in the scarlet doublet, his page, Tom 
Lovel, leading his charger bearing helmet and armour and shield 
behind him. Dully, the people watched, crowding the streets with 
their hoods and caps on their heads, and nobody shouted; those 
indoors seemed turned to statues in the act of sweeping, of making 
beds, emptying pots, cooking or chewing or drinking; stone-still they 
stood with shut mouths as though a basilisk rode by, and they neither 
spoke nor winked while the cobbles spat sparks from the horses’ 
hoofs and the tramp-tramp of footsoldiers echoed and re-echoed like 
thunder in the narrow ways. 

Hours did it take those six hundred men to pass through the city 
from the Strand, being caught in the traffic from the Bridge, halted by 
oxen dragging in country-produce; and when they called for ale 
through tavern-windows and boasted of the slaughter they would 
do amongst Mary’s men, grudgingly were they served while the 
wenches pretended not to see them, even while they blushed before 
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With the duke rode his sons, John, Ambrose and Robert, and many 
gteat men skilled in war. There was lean long-jawed Northampton 
with his pale eyes well-lidded; there was Lord Edward Clinton, master 
of the navy and skilled ambassador; there was the Earl of Huntingdon, 
and the Earl of Westmorland, and the Lord Grey de Wilton, and Sir 
John Gates, a gallant warrior; haughtily, they rode with secret faces, 
behind the Bear in his scarlet cloak, through crowded yet silent streets, 
with sullen faces looking out of windows. 

Four yeats previously, in 1549, Northumberland, then Earl of 
Warwick, had been startled by the greeting he had received after 
defeating the rebels under Kett. So brief a time, yet in those four years 
Somerset had been destroyed, the king had died, his son had 
married a queen, and now the envious people who had then roared 
with worship, in silence watched him pass. And they were the same 
people, difficult though that was to believe. 

The city that long-ago day had been hidden under its populace. 
Resting heels against roof-gutterings, straddling water-spouts melan- 
cholily dribbling, clinging to chimney-pots smudging the sky with 
steam and smuts, the people had gloated down into the cobbled streets, 
roaring, and embracing one another while they roared. Damply 
flapping from window-sills, tapestries and painted cloths and hangings 
of tarnished cloths-of-gold and -silver, had hung with an air of musty 
dejection against wooden beams and bulging plaster walls. Fast- 
shuttered had been the shops and stalls on that unofficial holiday, 
empty even had been the taverns, for a time, drunkards still clutching 
pots and leather jacks having been lured out-of-doors to hiccup in 
their huzzaing. 

But today no one huzzaed, no girls blew kisses from their finger- 
tips, no small boys hazarded their lives, shrilly squealing, at the horses’ 
hoofs. Down like painted snow in 1549 had fluttered autumnal flowers 
and herbs, wreaths and nosegays, petals catching in his dark blue 
cloak, one rose-leaf quivering in his beard like a drop of blood; but 
had the people hurled anything at him now, had they dared, it would 
have been mud or stones or garbage, so swiftly had their stupid hearts 
been turned because he had been unable to control prices and was 
blamed for poverty and dearth. Soon he would come back with a 
queen for booty, then they would cheer, or he would unloose his 
soldiers to sack the ungrateful city. 

Out of the gates slowly squeezed his army and as he passed through 
Shoreditch with its tenements and windmills and gardens, Northumber- 
land turned with an angry smile on his pale face to Sir John Gates 
riding at his side. 

“The people,” he growled, “press to see us, but no one bids us 
God-speed.”’ 


In the Tower, tising from bed to be washed by her ladies in the 
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perfumed bath, Jane Grey at least wished the duke God-speed. With 
his departure went many of her fears. Although she had learned to 
respect his energy and courage, she had never lost her fear of him, and 
was happy to think that now he could not stride suddenly into her 
chamber to suggest this or that, bewildering her with quick changes of 
thought, leaping without warning from question to question. Safe 
though she felt under his guardianship, Jane had fretted at her sub- 
servience, sensing under the duke’s courtesy an impatient scorn that 
he must waste time talking to a child when he should act alone. 

His departure relieved her of one worry only to intensify another: 
her dread of being poisoned. That she was being poisoned was to her 
self-evident. Nothing else could explain satisfactorily to her her 
headaches and listlessness, her incessant vomiting and the skin peeling 
from her back. The duchess was killing her because she would not 
bed with Guildford, and Guildford was poisoning her because she 
would not let him steal her crown, and between the two she was being 
racked painfully to death. Yet after Northumberland’s going, she felt 
a certain relief, like a school-child whose master is away, and settled 
at her table under Cheke’s guidance to sign the many papers placed 
before her, the summoning of friends and the making of appointments, 
feeling that with a pen in her hand she was the queen indeed. 

Happily though the morning dawned, with the approach of night 
came danger, and Jane shivered when tidings reached the Tower of her 
enemies’ strength. All England, it seemed, was ready to rise for Mary, 
and that was a betrayal of God’s cause difficult for Jane to believe. 
Yet panic beat inside her temples, a caged black bitd, and would not 
listen to reason. Buckinghamshire, under Lord Windsor and Sir 
Edward Hastings, had scorned her badge and cried for Mary. Then 
the next day, the sixth of her reign, came greater threats. At Framling- 
ham and Norwich, Marty had been proclaimed queen and Northumber- 
land had sent to the council demanding reinforcements. 

Eyes glazed with pain, Jane watched her councillors and her 
women, warty, unhappy, being certain that almost all of them were on 
Guildford’s side and were plotting to murder her. Even the news of 
further disasters to her cause meant little beside that inescapable fear 
of death in her cup, of death in everything she ate, in the air she 
breathed within her bed-curtains; and her clothes she did not doubt 
wete powdered with venom. Even more worrying than being slowly 
poisoned was the thought that she was despised, that her attendants 
looked on her as a simpleton who did not realize the wicked things 
they were doing to her. But she knew, O, she knew; young in years 
she might have been, but she was old in wisdom, and they had for- 
gotten that; they looked on her as a child, as someone easily cozened 
who would lap up Italian potions like wine and thank them for it. 

Beside this unforgettable terror which made it impossible for het 
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Jane could listen to tales of her armies deserting and of enemies 
growing more powerful almost with indifference. Let the cause fail. 
She had never wanted to be made queen and would be glad to return 
to her books and be safe again, even though her mother whipped her 
every day; all she wanted was to be left alone and for these devils to 
stop poisoning her. What did it matter that the six men-of-war sent to 
cruise off Norfolk to catch Mary should she try to leave England had 
been blown by a storm into Yarmouth Roads and been taken by the 
enemy, the crews changing loyalties in a draught of ale? 

Yes, yes, there was no need to explain, she understood; with the 
money and guns and ammunition from that fleet, Mary was powerful 
enough to march against Northumberland who was racing back to 
Cambridge before her growing horde; but it was merely an unlucky 
chance; what did ships matter, guns and troops and powder, when 
she was being quietly poisoned by these very devils who wrung their 
hands and wailed at the news? 

Jane shrugged and wrinkled her nostrils while her councillors 
whispered, afraid to speak aloud, it seemed, as though words might 
turn to bullets, and told her that unless reinforcements were sent 
Northumberland must fail, his army deserting him, running off to 
Mary; Jane did not greatly care. How could they expect her to become 
excited when all the time they were poisoning her? What! Cecil had 
lost his army? She had never trusted Cecil and was not surprised to 
hear it. One traitor the less, that was all. He had let himself be ambushed 
without loosing an arrow or firing a gun. Was it misfortune? they 
asked; or was it treachery? Treachery; of course, it was treachery; 
what else could be expected from such a pack of poisoners? 


Throughout England the people cried for Mary. In London, under 
the guns of the Tower, there was rioting, even murder, while fires were 
lighted and the citizens danced and drank to Mary. Mary, Mary, O, 
that the divine name of the mother of God should be borne by that wolf 
of Rome, sobbed Jane. Mary! the fools were shouting and lighting 
fires to Mary! They would have fires enough, she thought grimly, 
should Mary win this war; then they would scream for a different 
reason. Mary, Mary! On the river the ships hung flags, flags for Mary; 
in the churches, rival preachers quarrelled; even some reformers in 
loyalty to the crown forgetting that Mary’s triumph would spell their 
ruin, preached in her cause; but at Paul’s Cross, bold Bishop Ridley 
stood and cried against the scarlet woman which would again enchain 
the nation; but nobody listened to him. Why listen to argument when 
one could dance around the fires, drunk with the joy of the triumph of 
the rightful heir, of the despised, the dispossessed, the unhappy child 
of an insulted woman coming into her own at last? 

Take hands and sing, forget the empty belly, the coldness of nights 
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keeping power in the grip of the gilds; forget the rascals forcing up 
ptices and the beggars rotting with sores; for Northumberland the 
wicked would be destroyed and Mary, child of grace, would bring with 
her food and justice that all men might be free and happy again. Take 
hands about the fire, dance and sing, citizens and beggars linked for 
the moment in amity, leaping and laughing because the disinherited 
had come into her heritage. God, after all, did not sleep in heaven, He 
had let the bad men rise only that He might overthrow them in their 
ptide, as He was throwing down Northumberland, that murderer 
who had incited Somerset to kill his brother the admiral, and who had 
then killed Somerset that he might kill the king that his son might 
reign with a wench called Jane for whom nobody cared. 

In vain did Ridley how] from Paul’s Cross that Mary would bring 
in foreigners to rule the nation and would subvert the established 
religion, that she was merely an idolatrous rival of good Queen Jane 
with a popish creed; in vain he told the silent crowd how she had 
refused to listen to his sermons when he had visited her at Hunsdon; 
in vain he argued that although she was gentle and tractable, on 
matters concerning truth, faith and doctrine she was so stiff and 
obstinate that one could expect from her only the overturning of what 
had been planted with such labours by her royal brother; in vain, he 
cried to a stubborn people to whom no argument could wipe away the 
plain fact that Mary was Harry’s eldest child and therefore must 
be queen. 

Groaning at their obstinacy, Ridley left the cross and hastened 
home to saddle his horse to gallop to Mary to kneel in homage at her 
feet. And when the Ridleys, the men of passionate faith, could in 
terror of their skins desert Jane’s cause, little blame could be laid on 
the simple folk to whom religion seemed small matter beside the fact 
that Mary was a Tudor and that Jane was Grey. 


Grey was Jane’s face, grey was her soul, she feared, shrinking 
within her at the dread of poison, while she refused to let her council 
leave the Tower, no matter how they pleaded and how excellent 
sounded their excuses. 

She commanded that the outer gates be locked and the keys given 
into her keeping. Then the rats could not run although they squealed 
and squeaked, yet Winchester, she found, had carried off the royal seal. 
She sent a body of archers to rout him out of bed in his house in 
Broad Street, and cursing, spluttering, the marquis, caught in his 
meditated treason, was made to dress and was then escorted at midnight 
back to the Tower with the archers, bows on their backs and swords at 
their sides, surrounding him. 

“My seal!’? cried Jane and took it from its bag. ““You would steal 
my seal, my lord,” she cried, “you would rob me of power as you’ve 
robbed me of liberty and would rob me of my maidenhead, but I am 
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not the fool you all think me. I know your tricks and I'll not be 
bobbed by such as you.” 

“Tt was by accident, your grace,” growled Winchester. 

“The accident of treason!” she jeered. “Now, get you from my 
presence, and when his grace of Northumberland returns he’ll know 
how to handle such as you!” 

Yet of what value was the seal when the people jeered at its imprint 
on her proclamations? Jane’s council might bow to her, but their 
hands were on their daggers at their backs. Here was fat Paget rolling 
his eyes and pretending to weep because an army had gathered—O, 
your majesty, without my knowledge, before God, your majesty—at 
his house at Drayton and had marched to Westminster Palace to sack 
it of arms and ammunition for the defence of the queen’s majesty’s 
person and her title they had openly proclaimed, and they had not 
meant Queen Jane’s title or person. 

Let them do what they wished, moaned Jane, if they would only 
leave her in peace. But that they would never do. At one ear, her 
mother raved, at the other ear, the Duchess of Northumberland 
screamed, and between them, fearing she would go mad if they did 
not stop, Jane Grey sat and wept. Guildford, Guildford! they yelled 
the name at her. He must be king, cried the duchess; he will never be 
king, cried her mother; and thus they howled when there was no 
longer any kingdom for either of them to rule, the commons and 
their masters running to Mary. 

“He will never be king,” wailed Jane. 

“He will be king,” cried the duchess. 

“No, no, no,” cried the Duchess of Suffolk, “‘T’ll never let him be 
king, by God!” 


King of a bubble, not even king of his own wife’s heart, Guildford 
sat alone in his chamber in the Tower, and in his hands he held a seal, 
the matrix open on the table before him, with, scattered about it, 
lumps of wax, numerous impressions, some with ribbons in them, of 
this seal he had ordered a few days before. Here lay all his kingship, 
in his hand; and the artists, hurrying over their work, had confused 
the design, for according to heraldic law the royal arms should have 
been on the right and the family arms on the left, and the fools had 
reversed the escutcheons. Nevertheless, there to be felt with reverent 
fingets were embossed the royal arms of England, lions and fleur-de-lis, 
while on the other side showed two bears gripping the Warwicks’ 
ragged staff. 

He might have no crown, he might have no queen to take in his 
atms, but here in his hand Guildford held the symbol of England with 
his family’s crest. Although men were fleeing the Tower and servants 
were pilfering what they dared before they ran, although at night the 
sky flared with the dancing flames of fires lit for Mary, Guildford was 
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content, gazing at the red seal which, when he pressed it, crumbled like 
dried blood between his fingers. 


He was loyal, protested Pembroke, there was no mote loyal man in 
all the kingdom; your grace, he cried, to Jane’s father, could trust him 
surely? And he wished to leave the Tower for a while on most im- 
portant business, your grace, nothing but the most important business 
would take him from her majesty’s side at this perilous hour, but the 
French ambassador must be wheedled and only he could do it, rein- 
forcements were needed, Northumberland’s armies deserting him, and 
they must have troops from France... 

Touched by such enthusiastic loyalty, Suffolk graciously permitted 
him to depart with his friends ; and out of the Tower, out of that fortress 
which was also a prison, swiftly scurried Queen Jane’s councillors, 
Pembroke at their head sucking his bearded lips while he pondered 
how he could break his son’s betrothal to Kate. With him went 
Winchester who still turned purple whenever he recollected how in 
the midst of the night Jane had dared berate him for stealing the seals: 
such an insult justified any revenge, even treachery; Arundel, too, was 
there: he who had sighed with longing to splash his blood at 
Northumberland’s feet, now stepped daintily down the stone stairs 
lest he trip and hurt himself; and with them went Shrewsbuty, Sir 
Thomas Cheney, Sir John Mason, and Sir John Cheke. 

Their teeth chattering, but never with cold, they leaped into the 
barge and huddled together. Not one of them spoke, not one raised an 
eyelid for a last peep at the Tower swinging behind them, out of their 
lives, they prayed; down they stared at their beringed hands hanging 
between their legs, and even when the boat rose high under the 
Bridge, they did not stir, as though they dreaded to read cowardice 
in the other’s eyes. 

Once on land again, however, safe in Baynard’s Castle in the city, 
they could unwrinkle the terror from their faces and with firm voices 
atgue what had best be done now that Northumberland had been plainly 
beaten without even a fight. To remain loyal to Jane did not occur to 
such wise lords; that would have been madness, and no Machiavellian 
would consider fot one moment placing his honour before his skin. 
Some gestures must be made which would sound as far as Mary’s camp 
that they might be forgiven for having tossed with the wrong coin 
and mayhap even be rewarded for their treachery. _ 

London’s mayor was notoriously on Mary’s side and they sent 
messengers to find him. 

He was found riding through the streets, beaming on the populace 
as though by his own act he had crowned the new queen and had 
overthrown Jane; and when he heard that the great men, too, were of 
his party, he called to his sheriffs and such aldermen as he could 
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assembled council awaited him. Solemnly all bowed to one another; 
then Arundel roared to show his honest heart, he roared at the name 
of Northumberland, he cursed it, he spat on it as the name of a traitor 
and of a rogue who had beguiled them all and blinded them with 
lies. 

“Yea,” cried Pembroke, and he drew his sword. “If the arguments 
of my Lord Arundel do not persuade you,” said he with the courage 
of a lion, “this sword shall make Mary queen, or I will die in her 
quarrel |” 

But there was no need to talk of dying; nobody wanted to die; 
such an unpleasant end could be left to Northumberland and to that 
impostor Jane no-queen in the Tower; these fellows in Castle Baynard 
wished to live if only, they said, to prove how stoutly they loved 
dear Mary, that precious papist, that true child of Harry with her 
atmy that was almost all England encircling Northumberland at 
Cambridge. 

With steady hands they signed Mary’s proclamation, then with four 
trumpeters braying ahead of them, with two heralds in their flashing 
tabards, Pembroke and his fellows rode to the Cheapside Cross that 
they might announce with pride their change of coats. It was dusk yet 
the streets shone as though it were noon, no shutters being raised that 
candles and tapers might carpet the cobbles with light, when the 
gteat men rode in their velvet cloaks to stand before St. Paul’s. Not a 
cap or a hood remained on a single head; up were they tossed while 
the people cheered, and Pembroke in his glee filled his cap with gold 
to toss the coins in a tinkling shower amongst the merry populace that 
children might be trampled and beggars have their fingers crushed in 
the scramble. 

“Queen Mary!” he shouted; “long live Queen Mary!” 

Out of windows, the citizens threw down coins; and the great men 
tossed away their pouches. In a rain of gold and silver, Mary was 
proclaimed, and unnumbered bonfires blazed, while all the churches 
rang their bells. So noisy was that evening, so loud the bells and the 
trumpets and the cheering that one could not hear a word even from 
the man beside one. Loudest of all, louder even than Pembroke, howled 
the thieves from the sanctuaries expertly snipping purses in their 
zeal: “Mary, Mary!” That was God’s mother’s name, it was England’s 
mother’s name and must presage a reign of peace. “Mary! Mary!” 
The drunkards choked in their shouting; the taverners gave cider 
ptetending it to be expensive rhenish while the drinkers were too drunk 
and too excited to notice. Barrels were rolled into the streets, up-ended 
and opened, and he that wished to drink could guzzle till he spewed; 
food was laid on trestles for the dogs and the pigs to steal; and every- 
body drank, children and greybeards, until girls forgot what their 
mothers had told them and young men in sheer love tried to murder 
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“Mary, Mary!” cried Pembroke, grinning like an indulgent parent 
on the people in their merry-making. Dogs barked to their masters’ 
louder barking ; barking men, women and beasts roused the roosters on 
their perches and started them crowing, started crows carking, and the 
Pigs squealing, while the cats ran like mice to hide from a world gone 
mad. Cups and jars were raised and were smashed in glee, wine over- 
flooded the gaping mouths to sticky beards and to steal like iced 
fingers into a lady’s bosom; but who cared for a stain here or there? 
who cared if men broke their skulls and maidens lost all modesty on 
such a night as this? There must be no repining, God would forget any 
generous fault that might not show until nine months’ time; there 
must be only singing, drinking, dancing, bussing, bellowing and 
mayhem and rape allowed on such a night. Citizens’ wives and 
daughters with their own setving-wenches and beggar-women and 
whotes, laundresses, seamstresses, working-wenches, all were meekly 
moist with joy, exhausted after wine and roaring, bellowing with their 
menfolk: “Mary, Mary!” 


In the Tower, Suffolk sat with his head in his hands but he could 
not shut out the noise from the city; from whichever window he 
looked, he saw bonfires and the dark devilish shapes of men and 
women blackly gyrating like witches about them. There was no more 
now that he could do. He had failed. Yet he showed no fear or even 
despair when he commanded his men to put aside their weapons and 
to follow him up Tower Hill; and on Tower Hill, amidst the fires, 
tall and lean he stood and raised his cap when he shouted for 
Mary. 

Then he was rowed with his unarmed supporters to Castle Baynard 
that with his own fist he might sign Mary’s proclamation, after which 
sadly, yet showing no sign of sadness in his proud mien, he returned to 
seek his daughter in the Tower. 

Jane was far from well. She had promised to act as godmother to 
the child of the fanatical reformer, Edward Underhill, but had been too 
ill to go and had sent Lady Throckmorton in her stead. She remained 
in the council-chamber, deserted by her women and even the servants; 
alone, seated under the canopy of state on her throne, she sat with 
her finger-tips pressed to her temples. And thus her father found 
her. ty 

“Come down from that, my child,” he said tenderly. “That is no 
place for you.” 

She lifted her heavy head and looked at him while without 
bitterness he told her of the council’s betrayal and of how those 
bells were ringing and those bonfires were lighted in honour of 
Mary. 
ae the throne Jane stepped and he took her into his arms, and 
they stood clasped together, he so tall and she so tiny, in the great 
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council-chamber, weeping. Reality and dream had been so inter- 
mingled lately that Jane was scarcely able to believe or even to under- 
stand much that she was told, and she was still a little puzzled by all 
the noise and what her father said to her. Then gradually she began to 
understand although as yet she dared not believe it, dared not hope 
that she was quit at last of the Tower. She put both hands on her 
father’s arm and tried to lift herself for his kiss, then she snugeled 
against him and sighed like a child. 
“Can I go home now?” she asked. 


Part Three 
TO DREAM AGAIN... 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
THE CURTAIN. FALLS 


Ar Cambridge. Northumberland waited. He did not know what it was 
he waited for, but he waited. Hours would he sit moodily in his chair 
sunk in unhappy thoughts, then starting up, he would pace the room, 
muttering to himself. There was nowhere he could go, there was 
nothing he could do. His army had left him, his captains betraying 
him, Cecil not even bothering to pretend to fight. There was no one 
he could trust. Englishmen were like Judas betraying Christ by calling 
on Marty as queen, bringing Rome’s tyranny back. Deep in his heart, 
Northumberland remained a papist, hating what he secretly adored, 
and now that he found himself abandoned, he feared his downfall to 
be a judgment on him for heresy. Yea, God had lifted him only that 
he might suffer the more in being cast down. And down, deeply, was 
he cast. This was hell. No need to die to reach it. This world was hell 
and its fires smoked in his spirit. To the greatest height, almost to 
becoming a king, had he drawn himself only that he might fall now 
with the cup at his lip. 

Alone, too unhappy to weep, he remained tormented with thoughts 
of what might-have-been. Even rage against Pembroke, Arundel and 
the others who had sold him to Mary could not lift him out of his 
despair, only at times, but rarely, he ground his teeth and wished he 
had those rascals with him that he might murder them. Usually, 
however, he did not show his thoughts, except when he wept at the 
memory of his duchess and his sons, particularly when he recollected 
Guildford whom he had destroyed. 

He had friends at Cambridge, three learned men, the Drs. Sandys, 
Parker and Brill, who sought to rouse him from his moodiness, but 
even theit pious talk could draw few words from him while they 
supped together. When affectionately they spoke of the Lady Jane, he 
paused with his spoon half-way to his mouth, then, letting it fall back 
into the dish, rose from the table and seated himself in a vacant chair 
in a corner, far from the board. And there he sat, silent, shaking his 
dark head, with his hands loose in his lap, nor would he answer when 
they spoke to him. He wagged his beard and his eyes shone as though 
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hidden under glass, but he said little, save to sigh, until his friends bade 
him a melancholy good night. ; 

“Good night,” he said in a broken voice, taking them each in turn 
lovingly by the hand, “good night, good gentlemen; and I beg you, 
pray for me for I am in great distress.” 

They prayed not only for him but to him. On Sunday—it was July 
16, and only two days before had he ridden with his army of traitors 
out of London—Dr. Sandys preached on a text sent him by God. He 
had loosely opened the Bible and it had fallen apart at the first chapter 
of Joshua, God thereby revealing to him the words: Al) that Thou 
commandest we will do, and wheresoever Thou sendest, so will we go. The 
sermon had revived Northumberland’s waning spirit, and on the 
morrow he had called his troops, determined to fight and, perhaps, 
die in battle. But he had not fought, save against phantoms. His men 
had marched forward while their minds had moved backwards, 
ruefully he had noted, and in groups defiantly they had left the ranks to 
run into the woods, or had hidden in ditches or behind hedges; and 
when evening approached, he had realized that it was useless to 
continue. With the remnants of an army, with more sad thoughts than 
valiant soldiers, he had returned to Cambridge. 

Back to the quiet city of scholars he came, slumped in his saddle 
with the reins hanging loose. He could not fight all England by himself. 
The bright summer weather seemed to make his loneliness more pain- 
ful, this being a season of love or labour, when the heart of man 
should be light. The crops were being mown in the fields and the 
fruit-trees pruned of rotten fruit. In the streets, men and women had 
laughed when he rode back into the city. They had jeered at him, at the 
great, the terrible Northumberland who had, it was plain for all to see, 
a neck ready now for the headsman. 

Somehow it did not seem right to die in summer when the sun 
was shining. One needed winter in which to die, when the chill body 
would be glad to flee its chapped jail. Not in the sunlight, please 
Gods: 

The traitors had proclaimed Mary in London, he learned; Pembroke 
had flung a capful of gold to the mob. If Pembroke could buy pardon, 
why could he not buy one, too? 

Like a man in a dream with eyes that told nothing, walking on 
stiff limbs, Northumberland left his lodgings and pushed through the 

‘mob in the street. The mayor and Dr. Sandys walked anxiously with 
him to the market-cross while the people drew away in silence, as 
though he were leprous and they feared even the touch of his garments. 
Then he took off his cap and, as Pembroke had done in London, 
emptied his purse into it and tossed it high, the gold coins jinking out 
to spin amongst the mob. 

“God save Queen Mary,” he croaked. 


None took up the cry. The people scrambled for his money, leaving 
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him to weep, until the sergeant-at-arms, one Slegg, pushed up to him 
and clapped him on the shoulder. 

“You are my prisoner, your grace,” said he. “You must give me 
your sword.” 


Unbuckled was the sword that had never flinched from a quartel; 
on this adventure it had tasted no blood, and undented, unstained, it 
was taken by a man called Slegg. Slegg! groaned Northumberland as 
oes the bare name were an insult: Slegg! he had been arrested by 
a Slegg. 

On his door somebody rapped and he was not ready for visitors, 
with his boots half on and half off, in the early morning. 

“Tt is his grace the Earl of Arundel,” whispered his page, Lovel. 

“Arundel? Arundel here!” Groaning when he stood to his gouty 
feet, huddling his cloak about his undress, the duke stumbled to the 
door. Whatever wild hopes had gushed in him at the sound of that 
name, forgetting that it was one notorious for treason, they quickly 
fled when he saw Arundel’s frown and noticed how the lean rogue 
stood back as though he feared to be touched by the hands of one who 
would shortly lie dead. 

Choking on sobs, Northumberland raised his hands in prayer and 
went on his knees, squealing because the gout burned under his toes 
when he knelt. 

““My lord,” he cried, “be good to me, for the love of God. And 
consider I have done nothing but by the consent of you and all the 
whole council.” 

Not wishing to be reminded of that detail, Arundel looked down at 
his polished nails and said: ““My lord, I am sent hither by the queen’s 
majesty, and in her name I do arrest you.” 

“And I obey it, my lord,” cried Northumberland, “‘and I beseech 
you, my lord of Arundel, use mercy towards me, knowing the case 
as it is.” 

“My lord,”’ muttered Arundel, “you should have sought for mercy 
sooner; I must do according to my commandment.” He shrugged 
away from the kneeling man and gestured to the guard. “Watch him 
closely,” he said, “and do not suffer him even to leave this room until 
my return.” 

Without another glance at the kneeling man, he shrugged up his 
cloak and hurried off, and for a while, as though dazed, Northumberland 
remained kneeling, with his hands clasped and raised as though in 
prayer; then painfully he struggled up on his gouty feet again, not one 
of the guard moving to help him but watching him with casual 
curiosity as though he were a bear in fact as well as heraldically, and a 
bear pulling on boots is an interesting performance. 

Wiping away his tears, furious that he had weakened before that 
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while he wondered what they would do with him. At times he wrung 
his hands and groaned, and that was when he thought of his duchess 
and his children. His Jane whom he loved would suffer because the 
fickle foolish people had proved blind to their own destruction by 
abandoning him; yet Queen Mary was said to be merciful. Being a 
woman, she surely would not war on other women? and Jane might 
not be harmed, although she would probably lose her wealth; nor 
would his daughters, now safely married, blessed be God, suffer 
harm; on himself and his sons would fall the full weight of punish- 
ment. And he did not weep at thought of his own sufferings so much 
as for the sufferings of his sons. John and Ambrose, having been taken 
in arms with him, might be executed; at least they would be jailed for 
yeats; and he sobbed and choked with despair because little Henry, 
too, had been taken, he having foolishly allowed him to return with 
messages from France. Such brave, good boys who with their courage, 
their intelligence and their beauty had seemed shaped for mighty ends, 
now to be derided, robbed of their honours and their money, while 
the spawn of such as Pembroke and Arundel would climb to greatness. 

But it was when he thought of Guildford his best beloved that the 
tears fell most heavily from Northumberland’s smarting eyes. He could 
expect little mercy for himself. Like Jane Grey, he would probably 
not be forgiven by a virgin-queen for having not only dared reach 
after her crown but for daring to have let Jane marry. Marry! alas, 
even that marriage had proved a sorry jape. Poor Guildford had found 
neither a crown nor a queen; and Jane, he felt indignantly, should not 
have been so heartless to his pretty boy; without sin, she could have 
gratified him, have given him at least that small triumph over the 
kingdom of her body; but like the kingdom of England itself, she 
had proved a traitor... 

For nothing had he plotted and fought through the years: for 
nothing but shame at the hands of those who should have been his 
friends. From such rogues he could expect no mercy, none being so 
revengeful and so pitiless as traitors sacrificing a brother that they 
might prove their loyalty in his blood. Only a few days ago, Arundel 
had trembled before his frown and had talked of dying, a comrade at 
his feet; yet now he held him in this almost empty room with dis- 
respectful soldiers watching closely. 

They would not let him return to his bedchamber to finish dressing 
and they had taken away even his servant, Cocks, and his page, Tom 
Lovel, as though they might conjure a conspiracy in a corner. Thus 
did Arundel who had been his friend now handle him! The Bear was 
caged without so much as a ragged staff for support and with gout like 
hot coals in his boots to keep him from running even had he had the 
opportunity to run. 

For hours he waited, stumbling from wall to wall, unable to rest 
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captors until at last, looking cut of window at the dancing, singing 
crowd he saw Arundel stride by with the mayor and many officers. 

It choked him to ask favours from the dog, yet he could not let 
him pass without one appeal. 

“My lord, my lord,” he cried, “I pray a word with you.” 

Impatiently, Arundel turned and looked up. “What would you 
have, my lord?” he growled. 

“I beseech your lordship,” whined Northumberland, his hands 
shaking on the sill, “for the love of God, let me have Cocks, one of 
my chamber, to wait on me.” 

Thus from a window in Cambridge did the lusty Bear, brought 
low, plead for a servant’s help. 

“You shall have Tom, your boy,” said Arundel, and would have 
moved on, not wishing to be reminded of the past before this 
multitude. 

“Alas, my lord,” cried the duke when he saw him turn his back, 
“‘what can a boy do for me? I pray you let me have Cocks.” 

He cried for Cocks long after Arundel had pushed into the crowd, 
leaving him to be jeered at in the window calling for Cocks; and the 
mob promised to give him more than Cocks; they punned on the name 
and the women spat at him until, weeping, Northumberland drew the 
shutters and pulled darkness into the room on himself and his guard. 


Generously, Arundel sent him, not only Cocks, but Tom Lovel 
as well. Northumberland had no other friends, it seemed. And his 
page and his servant dressed him, weeping to see their master in such 
unhappiness, the great become like a child, anxious and petulant, until 
they led him forth and put him on his horse; then with astonishment 
he saw the hatred with which the people looked on him. Always had 
he scorned them for a tabble easily led and as easily cheated; now he 
knew that Machiavelli was correct. Had not that wise philosopher 
stated in The Prince that a ruler might look with contempt on conspira- 
cies when the people were well disposed towards him, but when they 
were hostile and bore him hatred, he should fear all things and all 
men? 

Wisely, indeed, had the Florentine written, and Northumberland 
realized that he had failed in not having followed his advice, while 
before him also he had had the example of his father who with royal 
unconcern had been abandoned to the resentful mob he had taxed only 
for his king’s pleasure. But he had not had time, groaned Northumber- 
land . . . He had known what to do, he had meant to gull the people 
and to feed them with favours carefully parcelled out to be given at 
the moment when they began to tire and threaten, but events had 
moved too swiftly, and he had not understood that even fear of popery 
was not powerful enough to destroy loyalty to the throne and to 
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he had not had the opportunity to heal. Time, but a little time, and he 
would have won. 

But God had said Nay. It was God who had defeated him. Here was 
proof that he had been misled, falling into the devil’s hands by turning 
from Rome. Rome had triumphed, therefore Rome must be right and 
the reformers be Satan’s shadows. Yea, otherwise he could never have 
failed, God would not have let him fail had he fought in His cause, 
which was plainly Mary’s cause. 


With Northumberland as prisoners rode his sons, John, Ambrose 
and Henry—Robert who had been sent to snare Mary before she had 
discovered the conspiracy, had been taken at King’s Lynn and was 
therefore not with him now—and his brother, Sir Andrew, who was 
to have married Lady Margaret Clifford, with the Earl of Huntingdon, 
Lord Hastings, Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Henry and Sir John Gates, 
and the scholarly divine, Dr. Sandys. Eight hundred of Mary’s men 
rode to guard them. 

In his scarlet cloak, hunched over the saddle, his feet in the stirrups 
jolting pain at every lurch of the horse, Northumberland rode from 
Cambridge back to London. 

As night fell, it brought rain to add to his miseries, soaking through 
his cloak, dribbling from his cap and flattening the feathers. Now that 
he had lost the war, his last fling with gold coins and the cry of Mary 
rejected, Northumberland had lost all desire to fight. The abrupt 
reversal of fortune had taught him the futility of hope. The stars were 
against him, those malicious stars to whom men were but spinning 
toys; and a man cannot fight with stars. Clearly he saw why he had 
failed and too late tried to recollect the hymns and prayers of his 
boyhood; but even the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria eluded his 
memory, the Pater Noster returning in the blasphemous English tongue 
and not in Latin, the only language acceptable to God. 

Mumbling old prayers, he rode, crossing himself when he remem- 
bered how God liked that sign, through the needle-rain webbing him in 
a drift of grey, until it became too dark to continue and he was pushed 
into a barn, grateful even to have straw, warm from the cows and 
sweet-smelling with their dung, on which to rest. But he could not 
sleep. Phantoms kept him awake, and while tears rolled effortlessly 
into his beard, he saw the splendour and the glories of his past move 
under his eyelids, to end, here, in the dung and the straw of a barn with 
armed men clanking at the door and stamping for warmth. 

Early in the morning of the 25th, he entered London. Shopmen 
were strolling, yawning, from their beds, their apprentices unhooking 
the shutters, while maidservants were sweeping or preparing breakfast, 
and the oxen were drawing the carts of country-produce to the tall 
Stone Gate of the bridge when, in that armoured host, the duke returned 
to the city. Early though it was, with night yet clinging to the treetops 
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and under the eaves of houses, instantly was he recognized and sluga- 
beds were roused by the roaring and the jeering. Cobbles were torn 
up and hurled at him, women spat from the windows and threw any 
cracked ware that was at hand. Soon, smeared was his wet red cloak 
with mud and worse filth while he gaped with wonder and fear at this 
hatred and shrank from the roaring of “Traitor! Traitor!” 

“Traitor, traitor!” Louder grew the shouting. “Traitor, traitor!” 
His guard grinned and good-humouredly dodged the missiles while, 
with hanging jaw and spittle in his beard, the duke gaped about him 
with terror and amazement. Young and old, men and women, out of 
their shops they raced to spit and roar at him: “Traitor, traitor!” 
They laughed in their rage and their triumph, they caught arms and 
danced to see him captive; and roused by their masters’ shouting, the 
dogs barked and the cocks crowed, animals as well as men hooting 
at Northumberland in his damp stained cloak, with the feathers droop- 
ing from his jewelled velvet cap. 

“Traitor, traitor!” they howled. 

Warned of his coming, the mayor and aldermen had hoped to 
avoid tioting by commanding every householder in the several wards 
through which he would have to pass to hold himself ready with a 
clean halberd and a bill or poleaxe that the peace might be kept; now 
were those halberds, bills and poleaxes taken from behind-doors to 
wave at the duke, a flaring burst of silvery sharp-edged death, although 
none were used to strike him. Save for spittle and insults, no harm was 
done until, while he passed through Bishopsgate, someone snatched at 
his cap and told him that he must ride bareheaded in penance. 

Bareheaded, the dark hairs thinning on the top, Northumberland 
rode in the midst of laughing armed men to the Tower. 


Before Queen Mary knelt Suffolk’s duchess, imploring mercy, and 
the queen who had suffered so long and in silence could not now feel 
hatred in her triumph. She granted the request, but she dared not 
grant forgiveness to the duchess’s daughter. 

In the Tower, Jane remained, abandoned in the royal apartments 
with few attendants, with different and less respectful guards about 
her until Arundel came to escort her to closer confinement in rooms 
above the deputy-lieutenant’s lodgings beside the King’s House on 
the Green; and from her windows there she could see the church of 
St. Peter-ad-Vincula with, in front of it, the green on which the 
scaffold had been raised for queens before her time. 

In other towers were locked her followers, or rather, her late 
masters: John and Guildford Dudley in the middle-floor of the 
Beauchamp Tower; their brother, Robert, on the floor below 
them; their other brothers, Ambrose and Henry, in what was called 
the Nuns’ Bower above the Cold-harbour Gateway; and their father 
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sides enclose the green on which royal heads were chopped: Jane to 
the south, Northumberland to the south-east, Ambrose and Henry to 
the east, John and Guildford to the west. From sun-rising to sun- 
setting, they looked through the bars at that patch of green on which 
soldiers and servants strolled; they slept with its memory behind their 
eyes and they woke to see it still bright green in summer with the 
church huddling before it between its towers. 

Never could Jane recollect having suffered so hot a summer. The 
rain that had fallen to douse Northumberland’s pride during his return 
under guard to London had been sucked greedily by the earth which 
cracked to gape for more. Within the Tower, the heat seemed to settle, 
the walls keeping out any air while enclosing, as in a cup, the heavy 
humours of the day long after the sun had set. Too warm even to worty 
about the future, and upheld by a hope in Mary’s clemency, Jane lay 
for hours on her bed, her garments seeming furred with a clammy 
weight that rasped the skin. The curtains were thrown up over the 
ceil and the coverings had been taken away except for a thin silk green 
sheet, but even the weight of that sheet became intolerable to her. 
She was permitted to walk in the garden amongst the roses for which 
the Tower was renowned, but even in the open she found it difficult 
to breathe, and the flowers’ perfume became oppressive and her Kgs 
lagged in their walk as though the skirt was too great a weight to lift. 

Bess Tylney still attended her, and her old nurses, Mrs. Ellen, and 
Lady Throckmorton, with two maids and a lad; and they behaved 
courteously as though she were still queen, serving her at table and 
tending her to bed; but Jane desired no attendance, wishing to be 
left to her prayers and her books. And she was reading, seated beside 
the window that she might breathe easier, when Lord High Treasurer 
Winchester was announced and entered to bow to her. Not on this 
occasion did he come with a crown and boxes of jewels: he came to 
ask for those jewels to be returned that Mary now might wear them. 
Some were missing, he said sternly, and that was worse than theft; it 
was treason to conceal them. 

“I know not where they are,” shrugged Jane. “You, my lord, as 
the Lord High Treasurer should have them in your care.” 

“If they are not returned instanter,” cried Winchester, “you must 
make good the deficiency; for they are gone and I’ll not take responsi- 
bility. If you can’t find them, you must pay their full value in gold.” 

“Whatever gold, I have,” said Jane, “you may take, my lord. It 
is of little use to me in this place now. I will have all brought to you. 
Take everything, everything; leave me only my peace.” 

“T have here a list,” growled Winchester, springing open the roll 
he had carried under his arm. 

“Spare me that, my lord!” she cried. 

“T have here a list,” repeated Winchester, “of what is missing, my 
lady.” And gratingly, quickly he read aloud: “Firstly, your grace, is 
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a large leather box, marked with the broad arrow of his late majesty 
King Henry VIII of most blessed memory, father of our sovereign, the 
noble Queen Mary, and it contained two old shaving-cloths and 
thirteen pairs of old leather gloves, some of them worn. There is 
missing another square coffer containing a collection of old Catholic 
ptayet-books, rosaries and other such religious items, once the 
property of the late Queen Katherine, mother of our blessed Queen 
Mary, whom God loves so dearly. There is also the half of a broken 
ting of gold; a book of prayers covered with purple velvet and 
garnished with gold; a primer in English; three old halfpence in 
silver, seven little halfpence and farthings; item, sixteenpence, two 
farthings and two halfpence; a purse of leather with eighteen strange 
coins of silver; a ting of gold with a death’s head; three French 
crowns, one broken in two; item, a girdle of gold thread; a pair of 
silver tweezers; a pair of knives in a case of black silk; two books 
covered with leather; item, a little square box of gold with a pair of 
scissors and divers shreds of satin; a piece of white paper containing 
a pattern of gold damask. There is a third coffer of the queen’s jewels, 
my lady, containing chains of gold studded with rosettes of pearls and 
other valuables...” 

“O, my lord,” cried Jane, “‘peace, please! I know not where these 
items are. Later when I find what I possess I will repay you every 
farthing. You have my royal word on it.” 


What did she know of the fate of these petty things that they 
must torment her with them now when she needed peace, her body 
still sick and her mind weary and caught in moments of terror that 
struck without warning when she looked out of window to see the 
green before the church on which queens’ heads had fallen before now? 
She wanted only to forget and to dream of God. But they would not 
let her forget. 

When the Princess Elizabeth rode through the city to offer homage 
to her half-sister, the shouting and the music echoed to Jane’s apart- 
ments and made her restless, reminding her of the day she had been 
rowed down the Thames to this Tower to open her reign of nine days’ 
misery. No one had shouted for her then and only the guns had 
sounded in a prophetic welcome. 

Trying not to listen, she could not help hearing Kate and her 
women talk of this festal day and of how London was wild for Mary 
and of how the people had cheered Elizabeth; and she heard them 
talking of how the new queen was to marry Philip of Spain and was as 
excited as a girl at the prospect, being able to speak of little else but 
het golden husband and of how, knowing him to be prone to sea- 
sickness, she begged him to enter her kingdom by any port he liked so 
long as he might hurry to marry her. 

Then did Jane think of Guildford and even pitied him a little that 
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he had never possessed her for whom he had sactificed so much, 
although grateful was she that she remained whole for God. Even 
when Sir John Gage, Constable of the Tower again, came on soft 
feet to read to her the bill of indictment, of her having seized the Tower 
and sought to depose the rightful sovereign, she listened wearily as 
though the accusations did not refer to her but to some other Jane 
Grey for whom she was sorry yet could not really grieve. Even the 
coming of the queen and Princess Elizabeth to the fortress did not 
rouse her from her moodiness although she sat at the window to 
watch the torches and to listen to the music, while the cannon thundered 
welcome as once they had thundered for her. 

Poor King Edward was eventually buried and she was glad 
at least to learn that Mary, who had promised religious tolerance to 
her subjects, should permit that most protestant king to be interred 
without popish gewgaws and Latin chanting, although she was 
roused at last to anger when she saw Northumberland walk to St. 
Peter’s to a Mass; to the shame of their faith, the coward now prayed 
in Latin, and for that Jane cursed him and hoped he would burn in the 
deepest hell. 


Not hypocritically did Northumberland return to the faith of his 
youth. Always had he half-believed, although mostly with fear, in the 
Mass and the power of Rome; and now that he had been struck down, 
he turned to it in remorse and with hope of forgiveness. Cheated, 
lured by the devil, seeing the new religion bringing honours to its 
followers, he had become Lutheran, saying, run dog, run devil; and he 
had run with the devil like a dog to suffer at the last a dog’s death in 
the Tower. Even his prayers, his pleadings, could not save him whom 
Mary hated most as having been one of her mother’s enemies. In 
vain he wrote to his friends; they could do little for him, even had 
they wished to help. 

Sick with a sickness of both soul and body, he stood his trial with 
his son John and the Marquis of Northampton in Westminster Hall, 
and meekly, obsequiously, he pleaded for pardon, protesting his faith 
and obedience to the queen’s majesty. So grievously had he offended 
her, he said in a low voice, that he would attempt no defence, and 
thereupon he defended himself, arguing that as he had acted under the 
authority of the late prince and his council, and by the warrant of the 
great seal, he could be no rebel. But words could not save him who had 
been master of that great seal and of the king and council; with his 
eldest son and Northampton he was sentenced to death—to be hanged, 
then to be cut down while yet living, his bowels drawn out of him and 
burnt—and his head to be set on London Bridge. 

Pleading that he be beheaded, with dignity he bowed to the judg- 
ment; but again in the Tower, he wept to think how his wife and 
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he adored: Jane, not for Jane Grey, nay! never! but for that Jane 
whom he loved, the girl he had wooed in the spring of his youth: his 
unhappy duchess now robbed of husband, wealth and children. No, it 
was not death he feared—yet he winced at the thought—but the loss 
of that wife, his darling Jane. Of her continually he thought through 
those hot days and sleepless nights while he made her name stand in 
the stone; for her he prayed when in St. Peter-ad-Vincula’s he re- 
nounced the protestant faith and knelt before the host in the hands of 
Bishop Gardiner newly released from imprisonment; and it was for 
her that he humbled himself and begged pardon, writing whiningly to 
Arundel who sniffed the paper as though he could already smell the 
must of the grave on it. 

“He yaps too late,” he grinned at his friends. ““Tomorrow he must 
lean to the deadly stroke, her highness being so kind as to let him be 
beheaded and not hanged, yet the Bear’s not satisfied even with such 
great mercies. ‘Alas, my good lord,’ meaning me, does the rascal write: 


“ “Alas, my good lord, is my crime so heinous as no redemption 
but my blood can wash away the spots thereof? An old proverb 
there is, and that most true, that a living dog is better than a 
dead lion.’ 


“Hey, but he forgets that a dead lion cannot bite! 
“See how he weeps like a woman with the toothache, for he 
continues : 


“OQ! that it would please her good grace to give life, yea, the life 
of a dog, if I might but live and kiss her feet, and spend both life 
and all in her honourable services, as I have the best part already, 
under her worthy brother, and most glorious father. O! that her 
mercy were such, as she would consider how little profit my dead 
and dismembered body can bring her; but how great and glorious 
an hour it will be in all posterity when the report shall be that so 
gracious and mighty a queen, had granted life to so miserable and 
penitent an object...’” 


Arundel showed his teeth in a silent laugh, looking into his friends’ 
gtinning faces, before he took up the letter again to continue 
reading. 

“Now,” he said, “the dog turns his tears on me. Listen. 


“‘*Your honourable usage and promise to me since these my 
troubles...’ 


“I promised him naught, my lords, naught but justice, and justice has 


he got! ay 


«¢ have made me bold,’ he continues, ‘to challenge this kindness 
at your hands. Pardon me if I have done amiss therein, and spare 
not, I pray, your bended knees for me in this distress. The God 
of heaven, it may be, will requite it one day, on you or yours; and, 
if my life be lengthened by your mediation, and my good lord 
chancellor’s (to whom I have also sent my blurred letters), I 
will ever owe it to you, to be spent at your honourable feet. 

“““O! my good lord, remember how sweet life is, and how 
bitter the contrary. Spare not your speech and pains; for God, I 
hope, hath not shut out all hopes of comfort from me in that 
gracious, princely and womanly heart; but that, as the doleful 
news of death hath wounded to death, both my soul and body, so 
the comfortable news of life shall be a new resurection to my 
woeful heart. But if no remedy can be found, either by imprison- 
ment, confiscation, banishment, and the like, I can say no more, 
but, God grant me patience to endure, and a heart to forgive the 
whole world...’ 


“He forgive!” laughed Arundel. “When did the penitent have that 
right? Forgive! I'll forgive the dog with a gallon of wine down my 
throat when his head flies. See how he signs himself: ‘Once your fellow 
and loving companion, but now worthy of no name but wretchedness 
and misery, J. D.? What else does he deserve? Yet Pll bear no malice 
and honestly I pray he has a quick deliverance with no slip of the axe 
and no blunt edge to it. It shames me to find how he can crawl thus on 
his belly when he’s got no hope!” 


On his belly had Northumberland crawled in final shame and last 
despairing hope; and when as the morning light showed its yellow 
barred patch on the straw over the stone, he arose, no longer was there 
a flicker of fear in his dark eyes and he groaned only because the gout 
pinched him. He had cast the dice and they had rolled against him. 
Everything had he essayed to escape death and all had failed; now he 
would face it, he swore, without fear, happy to know that his son was 
not to die with him, after all. On this last voyage he was to have Sir 
John Gates and Sir Thomas Palmer for companions, both brave 
soldiers who had fought with him against Kett’s rebels. It was fitting 
that he should die in such company although, remembering that 
Palmer was the scoundrel who had sworn lies to net Somerset for the 
axe, he hoped that, like himself, he had made his settlement with God 
and could die with an easy conscience. 

For his own conscience was at last at peace. All that a man could 
do to avoid death he had done and his widow could not blame him for 
the failure. Yet he felt sick and his feet were hot. Almost would it be a 
pleasure for his head to fly from that pain which burned like hot coals 
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When for the last time he stepped from the Beauchamp Tower and 
saw the constable with his officers waiting and the black hill with 
people to his right where the scaffold had been built, he sighed to hear 
birds sing and was startled to realize that after he lay dead they would 
continue singing and never heed his going. Others would heed it; the 
ignorant people would applaud and his lady and their children would 
weep; while here and there mayhap some friends would recall that 
John Dudley had never been intentionally cruel but had remembered 
the beggars by the wayside on occasions; and he wondered whether 
Jane Grey watched from those windows to his left and whether she 
wept at the last to see him die so bravely? His sons, at least, he knew 
watched through their tears; and they would not be ashamed of their 
father, nay, they would be proud to see him go to his death as though 
to a merry meeting long desired. 

He smiled and cursed the gout that made him hobble, then he saw 
Gates and Palmer waiting with their guards at the Bulwark Gate 
opposite the Byward Tower where the exchange of prisoners was 
made, the city thereafter taking responsibility for their execution. 

To Gates, Northumberland bowed, hoping to part with him in 
friendship before they met again headless in heaven. 

“Sir John,” said he, “God have mercy on us, for this day shall end 
both our lives, and I pray you forgive me whatsoever I have offended, 
and I forgive you with all my heart. Although you and your counsel 
was a great cause of my being here.” 

Gates bowed and sadly shrugged his great shoulders. “Well,” he 
sighed, “I forgive you all, as I would be forgiven, and yet you and your 
authority was the original cause of it, altogether, but the Lord pardon 
you, and I pray you forgive me.” 

For a moment, each ground his teeth in his beard and his eyes 
glittered that the other should dare accuse him of causing this calamity 
to them both; then they remembered that hundreds watched and that 
this was—at least for themselves—a very historic occasion; so they 
bowed again and passed through the postern to face the howling of 
the multitude. 

Like a hot wind beating on them, garlic-fouled, was that howling, 
whil. the crowd pressed against the halberds of the guard and shook 
fists and spat and cursed. Northumberland stood back, glaring like a 
wounded beast, his hand fumbling for a sword no longer there; then 
he heard the quiet voice of Bishop Heath at his side and turned, shaking 
with rage, to look at the crucifix the priest upheld. Then, as steadily as 
his poor feet would permit, up the hill he trudged and would not turn 
again to the howling until a woman beat back the guard and leaped at 
him, pushing into his face a bloodstained rag. | 

“Behold!” she yelled, showing her fangs, ‘‘Somerset’s blood, blood 
which you caused to be unjustly shed; now it will take its revenge 
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Northumberland looked at her from under disdainful eyelids, then 
he wiped his grey sleeve where her hands had mauled him while the 
screaming woman was dragged back into the screaming mob; then 
without a word he continued walking, listening, head cocked on one 
side, to what the priest was saying; nor did he turn again until he stood 
on the scaffold and untied his cloak. 

In both powerful hands he gripped the rail and turned towards the 
rising sun glossing his swan-coloured doublet and breeches of damask, 
and in a firm voice he spoke, regretting that he had been an evil liver. 
Then kneeling, he begged the queen’s forgiveness and, although he 
spoke of his accomplices, he named no names, while long he talked of 
his sorrow in having for a time turned heretic before he saw again 
the truth. 

Having spoken in a gentle voice with no sign of fear, he recited 
the De Profundis, made the sign of the cross in the sawdust at his feet, 
then he stooped and kissed it. Even the gout could not make him 
stagger when he sprang again to his feet and bared his neck and 
knotted the handkerchief over his eyes. 

“T am ready,” he said in a firm voice. 

The headsman was lame and he wore a white apron like a butcher, 
but he had more than a butcher’s skill when he swung down the axe 
and Northumberland’s head in a gush of blood spun up while his 
trunk writhed to the sawdust and the people cried A// as though this 
moment were like that moment in love when ecstasy can find no 
words but only the sound of a joy that could never be told. 

To the same block, through the warm blood, strode Sir John Gates. 
He did not blink and his voice did not falter when he turned to the 
multitude and calmly said that he had been a vicious creature, the 
greatest reader of scriptures but a worse follower of them than any 
man then living, having read them not to glorify God but to interpret 
them according to his likings. Therefore he warned his listeners to 
beware of reading the Bible, “‘for, as the bee from every flower gathers 
honey and the spider poison from the same, even so they, unless they 
humbled themselves to God and charitably read the scriptures to be 
edified thereby, would bring themselves.” 

Having thus spoken gravely, if truculently, he scorned the bandage 
and knelt in prayer; and the lame headsman, perhaps troubled by so 
brave a fellow’s dying, clumsily swung the axe: he took three blows at 
the squirming body before he could hack through the neck. 

Thick was the scaffold now in blood dripping through the cracks, 
and the sawdust lay in red lumps when Sir Thomas Palmer stepped 
forward and, hand on hip, looked about him, fondling his moustaches, 
with never a shake of fear in his legs, and said pleasantly: 

“God give you all good-morrow.” 

“God give good-morrow to you,” squeaked one near the scaffold, 
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“T do not doubt that but I have a good-morrow,” said Palmer, “and 
shall have a better evening. Good friends, I am come hither to die,” 
and he shook the blood from his shoes, while he talked of God’s mercy 
in now teaching him what had been wrong and what had been good in 
his dealings, the world being altogether vanity, nothing but ambition, 
flattery, foolish or vain glory, pride, discord, slander, boasting, 
disdain, hatred and malice; and as he had occasion to look into himself, 
he said, he liked not the sight of what he found, a very miserable 
creature yet the work of the mighty hand of God. 

Imploring pardon for his sins and asking the people to pray for 
him, he knelt down; and the headsman, ashamed of his ill-handiwork 
on Gates’s neck, swept down the axe with such skill that his head 
flew high as though spinning for heaven. 

Pressing through the guard, the people broke the steel ranks, 
shouting around the scaffold on which three of their enemies had died, 
while under the wooden planks, children scrambled, dipping cloths in 
the blood which kept drip-dripping through; for they remembered 
that often those who died as traitors were, like Somerset, remembered 
as saints; then these relics would fetch high prices. 


Three lay dead. Three who had aimed high lay headless; and to the 
queen went Northumberland’s servant, John Cocks, and he bowed 
low when he prayed for permission to bury his master’s now harm- 
less head. 

Mary, who did not like to kill, clenched her small hands and shut 
her eyes and panted. 

“Tn God’s name,” she cried, ‘“‘take the whole body as well, and give 
your lord proper burial.” 

Into St. Peter-ad-Vincula did honest Cocks carry the coffin; 
and as the priest prayed, he knelt when the last prayers were said 
while down under earth went all that was left of Northumberland to 
rest beside the coffin of him he had had slain, the Duke of Somerset. 


Northumberland died an apostate, a traitor to God. That Jane could 
never forgive. From her window she had seen the rascal enter the 
church to a popish ceremony. All his deeds could she have forgiven 
but not this final wickedness, this betrayal of all that she adored. At 
the risk of her own head, she could not stop talking about it. Even 
when dining with her religion’s enemies she found her tongue returning 
to it, to this almost incredible, to this Judas-act. 

At the table of Partridge, the queen’s jeweller, who lodged within 
the Tower, she sat, with many of his friends, and after she had graci- 
ously permitted them to eat wearing their caps in her presence, she 
found inevitably—strive though she did against it—that the talk 
veered to religion. She wished to speak of the new queen of whom she 
had only happy recollections, for she hoped to console herself by 
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hearing how merciful was Mary and how gentle. But the conversation 
soon shifted to last Sunday’s preaching at Paul’s Cross, and she asked 
whether Mass were now celebrated in the city. 

“Yea, forsooth,” said the gentlemen on her right; and seeing her 
sad glance turn to him, he hurried to console her by adding: “in 
some places.” 

“Tt may be so,” Jane sighed, and she could not avoid remarking on 
Northumberland’s sudden conversion which worried her night and 
day. ‘But it is not so strange,” said she, “‘as the sudden conversion of 
the late duke, for who would have thought he would have done so?” 

“Perchance,” muttered the fellow, turning to eat, “he thereby 
hoped to have his pardon.” 

“Pardon!” cried Jane, and blew out her cheeks, going red in the 
face. “Woe on him!” she cried. ‘“He has brought me and our stock into 
most miserable calamity and misery by this exceeding ambition. But 
for the answering that he hoped for life by turning, though others be 
of the same opinion, I utterly am not, for what man is there living, I 
ptay you, although he had been innocent, that would have hope of 
life in that case—being in the field against the queen, in person as 
general, and after his taking, so hated and evil spoken of by the 
commons, and at his coming into prison, so wondered at, as the like 
was never heard by any man’s time! Who was judge that he should 
hope for patdon, whose life was odious to all men? 

“But what will you more? Like as his life was wicked and full of 
dissimulation, so was his end. I pray God I, nor no friend of mine, die 
so. Should I, who am young and in the flower of my years, forsake my 
faith for love of life? Nay, God forbid. Much more he should not, 
whose fatal course, though he had lived his just number of years, 
could not have long continued. But life was sweet, it appeared, so 
he might have lived, you will say, he did not care how. Indeed, the 
reason is good, for he that would have lived in chains to have had 
his life, belike would leave no other means attempted. But God be 
merciful to us, for He sayeth: ‘Whoso denieth Him before man, He 
will not know him in His Father’s kingdom.’ ” 

Quietly she tried to speak with the unimpassioned curiosity of a 
scholar seeking only truth; and her low voice did not alter, did not 
quiver with fear or hope, when she prayed that her end should not be 
cowardly like the duke’s. Without distaste, she spoke both of death 
and the sweetness of life; and Master Partridge, although a papist, felt 
that a saint that night was seated at his table. 


When Queen Mary came to the Tower to prepare for her corona- 
tion, Jane saw her only through her window and noted that she had 
not changed—and strangely it surprised her—except that she was more 
beautifully dressed than she had been in the past. Her ladies, too, wore 
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French fashion, hung low from the forearms. And amongst them, 
Jane was shocked to see the Princess Elizabeth who, at her sister’s 
command, had apparently abandoned the true religion. In all England, 
it appeared, herself alone remained faithful to God, the others for the 
sake of their heads and a little earthly pomp becoming noisily Roman 
like traitor Pembroke and even, alas, her own poor father. 

On the merry crowd she drew the shutters and tried to read in 
candle-light while cannon thundered and she could hear the shouting 
of the Londoners welcoming their new queen on the way to her 
crowning. For her they had never shouted in that fashion, thought 
Jane; indeed, few had shouted in her cause, but soon they would be 
weeping, regretful of their foolishness in now welcoming back the 
papists with their fires. Mary had promised tolerance but already there 
was rioting against her priests, and darkly men listened to the un- 
authorized Masses said in many a church made sacred as places of the 
established faith. 

In one church near the Horsemarket there had been brawling, 
Jane’s servants told her to her delight, and when the Archdeacon of 
St. Paul’s at Paul’s Cross preached in honour of Bishop Bonner whom 
Mary had rescued from the Tower, the Londoners whistled and jeered, 
detesting Bonner, that enemy of Ridley, until one, more fanatical than 
his comrades, shouted: “Pull him down!” and, throwing a dagger at 
the bishop, missed him and hit a post of the pulpit from which the 
steel flew high and fell to quiver on the stones. Only with friends to 
protect him from a mob ready for murder was the bishop hustled to 
safety. When next a papist preached, the queen had to send her own 
guard to protect him, although few bothered to stroll out-of-doors 
to listen. 

“Bravo!” said Jane, “and yet, dear God, why did You open the 
people’s eyes too late after Your enemy had won the throne?” 

Inexplicable were the ways of God, and mayhap, she thought, He 
had let Mary conquer that His people might be taught their final 
lesson so that never again would they let Rome’s priests return. 
There seemed no other explanation. Meanwhile she stayed with her 
ladies and wondered whether Mary could have forgotten her, it being 
now November, two months since Northumberland’s execution. His 
duchess was free, but his sons, with many other prisoners, including 
Cranmer, waited with her in the Tower while after the heavy summer 
the mists began to rise from the river, and in the city men and women 
whispered in fear and rage and grumbled to see the proud prelates 
tide unharmed through the streets as in the ancient days they had 
believed gone forever. 

Then one morning Jane discovered that she had not been forgotten. 
The queen, dreading to act cruelly, although the papists and Spaniards 
pressed her to reveal her power, at last reluctantly had agreed that she 
should be tried. 
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After the first fear ebbed and colour began to flow back under her 
skin, Jane smiled, never doubting that God would protect her, and 
the people, seeing her gleefully prepare for martyrdom, would look 
into their hearts and grow ashamed of having deserted her in her 
great need. 


Silent were the people when she walked from the Tower to the 
Guildhall to be tried; silent, as though ashamed, she thought, they 
stood, many with bowed heads, many of them weeping. 

Dressed in black, with a cape lined and edged with velvet, with a 
black French hood to cover her blood-red hair, with a Bible bound in 
black velvet hanging on a chain from her girdle, and with a prayer- 
book open in her hand which she read and from which she did not once 
turn her eyes while she walked, Jane Grey on this occasion wore no 
pattens to make her seem tall. Like a child, she paced behind Archbishop 
Cranmer between two gentlemen, and all the while she was aware of 
Guildford padding at her skirt-hem. For less than a minute had they 
looked into other’s eyes when meeting within the Tower, and to 
her surprised annoyance, Jane had felt herself blushing without cause 
before him while, thin after confinement, he had looked at her with 
great sad brown eyes that had no accusations in them but glowed only 
with pity and with love. They had not spoken, they had only looked 
into each other’s eyes, meeting after long separation when they had 
parted in anger, and that quarrel seemed now a thing of small import- 
ance. What did their quarrels matter when they were together now to 
face their trial? 

That she was not to die Jane was assured. Her ladies had told her 
not to worry and friends had said that the queen nurtured no rancour, 
being happy in her dream of her coming husband while considering 
Jane a child misled by wicked councillors. She was prepared, friends 
told Jane, to pardon all now that the chief enemy, Northumberland, 
lay dead. Parliament had passed the bill of Jane’s attainder, with that 
of Cranmer, Guildford and Ambrose, and Mary intended the trial to 
act as a warning, not so much to her, but to her friends and any 
Lutherans who might think to rebel in future. 

Nevertheless, warned though she was of mercy, it was difficult for 
Jane not to tremble during that walk through the murmurous multitude 
held back by the guard. Often in the past had she prayed for death 
after her mother’s cruelties, but death then had been something not 
real, like sleep, from which she would awake refreshed; and even now 
did she doubt that after it she would awake refreshed in the arms of 
Jesus ... yet, she was afraid. Foolishly, disgracefully, she was afraid. 
But was not every bride afraid, she argued, on her bridal-night? She 
should account herself blessed that God should take her in her youth 
before she was fully seventeen; washing her hands in her own inno- 
cency, her guiltless blood would cry before the Lord: Mercy, Mercy, 
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Mercy . . . That thought pleased Jane and almost she smiled while 
soundlessly her lips repeated: 

Mercy, Mercy, Mercy, O Lord... 

But breaking through her dream of heaven, making sound meaning- 
less even her cry for Mercy, was the breathing presence of Guildford 
at her skirt’s hem. He was dressed in a black velvet suit slashed with 
white satin and had looked proud and beautiful when she had passed 
him in the Tower courtyard. Her heart had seemed to turn to liquid 
and she had almost wished she were like other women, not God’s 
bride, that she could have made the poor boy happy with her love; so 
beautiful did he look that he deserved all blessings and it made her sad 
to think that alone of women she, the only desired one, must deny him 
for God’s sake. 

Ambrose and Henry walked near him, each separated from the 
others by officials and guards, as her two ladies in black separated her 
from Guildford, and as other gentlemen separated her from Cranmer, 
while ahead of Cranmer—only once had she looked and then sickishly, 
shuddering, had she shut her eyes—strode the gentleman-in-chief 
wartder with the axe on his shoulder, its blade turned forward to show 
that these people were not condemned. And Jane wondered, setting 
her teeth with fright at the thought, would that blade hang with its 
edge towards her the long way back to the Tower? 


Over the stately porch opening on the Guildhall’s great hall were 
carved many images in stone to stare with blind eyes on the axe, on the 
grey head of Cranmer, on the black hood of little Jane Grey, and on the 
caps of Guildford, Ambrose and Henry, when, with their guards and 
attendants, the accused paced slowly to their trial. The Lord Jesus 
with Law and Learning on either hand, Discipline straddling fiendishly 
the Devil’s neck, and Justice, Fortitude and Temperance indifferently 
watched them in frozen attitudes while softly to herself Jane whispered 
a prayer, keeping her head bowed to hide the fear in her eyes. 

It was November 13, that unhappy number of Christ and His 
disciples with Judas to make it evil, when Jane dumbly accepted the 
usher’s hand and was led to the upper-part of the hall to be seated in a 
chair covered with scarlet cloth, having a footstool on which she 
might rest her toes, she being too tiny to place both feet flat on it 
without having to lean forward. Behind her stood her two ladies in 
their funereal black while Cranmer was placed behind a railed off pew 
away from the others, separated from Guildford, Ambrose and 
Henry who leaned on a thin barrier. 

Slowly Jane dared peep at her judges. Chief amongst them sat the 
aged Duke of Norfolk recently taken from the Tower in which he 
had lain since before Henry VIII’s dying, having been trapped in 
alleged treason by Somerset who had hated his son, proud singing 
Surrey, whose head he had lopped. Norfolk’s head also would he have 
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lopped had not the king died too soon to sign his condemnation; 
instead he had lived a prisoner, squinting from behind bats to see the 
religion he adored condemned, until Mary had come to save him in his 
dotage. Lean and lined he sat, an old passionate fellow who had lived 
through many plots, and who had seen two queens of his house lose 
their heads for adultery, who had lain on his own duchess with spurs 
on his heels while his whore had bounced on her chest until the poor 
lady had spat blood, now he sat as justice on another queen with other 
great men around him. 

Crowded was the hall, vast though it was, the mighty with the 
judges in their furred robes seated against one wall, with the mayor 
and sheriffs in crimson satin and velvets before them, golden chains 
falling over their sabled shoulders to dangle on their chests. 

Further noblemen with lawyers and city-officials packed the middle 
of the hall, surrounding the prisoners, while the mob were herded at 
the entrance and kept in order by alert halberdiers and men from the 
city’s trained bands. 

The multitude shook with colour and jewels before Jane’s gaze 
blurred with unshed tears; they trembled and merged, furs and cloths 
and velvets becoming one with the spangle of jewels and gold seeming 
to splutter, to grow to fade, panting like beasts in hatred of her. 
Then she realized why she choked and felt sick. Satan was with them 
in that hall. Satan stood in the robes of the lord mayor’s chaplain by 
the small altar with six golden candlesticks burning serenely with 
tapering yellow blue-rimmed flames and he was intoning the Veni, 
Sancte Spiritus. 

Loudly rustled the robes as all knelt, and for a moment rebellion 
tightened Jane’s thighs, then suddenly, too bashful to sit alone, she 
also knelt; but she bit her tongue and would not speak while Latin 
prayers proceeded and the male-voices echoed from the walls, deep- 
chested, stirring her to excitement and awe, no matter how she tried to 
remain scornful. Her traitor-heart and never her soul thrilled to the 
sound and fired her blood. 

Then, almost dozing, seated again, she listened to the reading of 
the indictments accusing her and the others of treason, until it was 
asked how did they plead: Guilty or Not Guilty? 

In a loud voice thundered Cranmer: ‘Not Guilty!” 

“Not Guilty!” cried Ambrose and Guildford; and Henry piped: 
“Not Guilty!” 

Her robes murmuring about her, clearly Jane echoed, “Not Guilty.” 

“Not Guilty,” came their voices from the carved rafters and the 
painted walls, lisping to slow silence: 

“Guiltyint..% 

The counts of the indictment being well-known, no witnesses on 
either side were summoned, while no defence was made, so that the 
jury had only their own consciences with which to settle the question. 
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It took them about twenty minutes before they filed back into court to 
announce, to nobody’s surprise, that they had decided in favour of the 
queen’s grace and that therefore they returned a verdict of Guilty. 

It had been foredoomed yet Jane shut her eyes to see that fat 
merchant with shy looks condemn her; and her eyes were still shut 
when squat dark Cranmer with the blue jowls stood again to his feet 
and in a tired voice asked to reverse his previous plea and to admit his 
offence. Then the others, Ambrose, Guildford and Henry, followed 
him and asked that they, too, be adjudged guilty, it being plainly useless 
to argue further. 

Seeing that so holy a man as Cranmer thought it no sin to surrender 
before the wicked, accepting a martyr’s doom, Jane also stood to her 
feet and timidly said that she too would like to alter her plea and to 
announce her guilt. 

Then the court continued, and the chief justice in a trembling voice, 
looking down on the papers before him, condemned them to death, 
Jane to be burnt alive or beheaded, as the queen should please; 
Cranmer and Guildford to be hanged at Tyburn; and Ambrose and 
Henry to be pardoned. 

There could have been no other end. Jane had known that before 
setting out from the Tower. Mary had to sentence them to secure her 
throne, while later she would graciously pardon them. Of that Jane 
had been warned. Nevertheless, hearing her doom—to be burnt like a 
saint or beheaded like a traitor—Jane shook in her seat, although she 
gave no sign of fear to those who watched, seeming to remain, as one 
fellow whispered to another, with sublime meekness and dignity on 
her red-draped chair as though it were a throne. 

Apparently unmoved, after the De Profundis had been said, she 
gathered her skirts in one hand and, with her pale ladies in black to 
attend her, walked from the hall as though the trial had been merely 
one tiresome interlude in a tiresome existence. She took no heed of 
those that bowed, nor of the treacherous Londoners who, too late, 
hung their heads to weep when she passed by, until, stepping into the 
sunlight she blinked as though dazzled and paused a moment in her 
step, for in front of Cranmer in front of her shone the headsman’s axe. 

On going to the Guildhall its edge had been turned harmlessly 
away, but now over the gentleman-warder’s embroidered back it 
swayed like a silver tongue to lap up blood before her eyes all the way 
downhill to the Tower, and never for one moment did it cease to bob 
as though like a devil it danced to lead her to death on the block. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
SATAN CARRIES AN AXE 


In the care of Dr. Feckenham, Dean of St. Paul’s, was Jane’s soul 
placed by order of the queen. A short plump little man with red clean- 
shaven cheeks and merry eyes, the doctor argued persistently yet 
pleasantly with her when visiting her apartments but, try though he 
did with all the guile of his scholarship and the enthusiasm of his faith, 
never could he shift her from her convictions. In her own fashion, 
Jane was as well-instructed as he, and she had been the pupil of more 
learned men; always, no matter how he argued, she had a cap with 
which to extinguish his zeal. 

In the garden sometimes would they stroll, talking solemnly, and 
there they would see Cranmer and Ridley also taking the air, but they 
were forbidden to speak and could only bow ceremoniously to one 
another under the shadows of the stone walls amongst the roses. At 
least, however, Jane was saved the embarrassment of meeting Guildford 
whose aiting was taken with his brother Robert on the leads of the 
Bell Tower in which they were imprisoned, being able to walk between 
the battlements to the Beauchamp Tower and back, from where, 
across the moat, they could see beyond the crenellated walls, the roofs 
and spires of London. 

Winter closed in and forbade walking too often in the open, 
shutters were locked and curtains drawn while fires were lit. From the 
deputy-lieutenant’s house to the more comfortable home of kindly 
Mr. Partridge, gentleman-jailor and royal goldsmith, was Jane 
moved, and in that friendly though papistical household, hours would 
she talk, for such talk she loved, while red-cheeked Dr. Feckenham 
struggled friendlily to argue her out of her heresy, and inevitably 
failed. 

Still came no news of a pardon while Christmas passed with 
mummeries Jane hated in St. Peter’s, and her ladies told her how the 
country muttered against the new queen and was hotly ready to revolt 
again. There had been trouble with parliament which, although 
prepared to restore the worship and the practice of her church as they 
had existed before Henry’s death, was determined neither to submit 
to Rome nor to restore what had been confiscated from it. Also, and 
this was what had maddened Mary, whispered Jane’s ladies, it had 
petitioned against a royal foreign marriage, knowing her heart to be 
set on Philip. Rather than answer so insolent a request, Mary had 
dissolved parliament, and now the country waited in dread for what 
was to come. When the emperor’s ambassadors arrived in the new 
year, the city greeted them with honours, having been instructed how 
to behave; but while the civic authorities bowed to them and sent 
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and poultry, the people hung their heads and fingered their daggers in 
shame and despair. 

“This marriage will be her ruin,” exulted Bess Tylney; “the people 
will rise again and you'll be queen!” 

“God forbid,” cried Jane. 

“What! would you not have the papists bobbed and beaten?” 

“Yea, that; but I would not be queen again, God willing,” said Jane. 


The country was rising. In Kent, in Devonshire and in Norfolk, men 
were testing their bows again and were taking down their swords. They 
did not call for Jane, they did not call for Elizabeth—although at her 
name, they lowered their voices, she being no papist—but they cursed 
when Philip or Spain was mentioned. Mary was half-Spanish: they had 
forgotten that when they had risen for her against Northumberland; 
and her Spanish blood, it seemed, proved stronger than her English. 
She would not listen to parliament, she turned her back even on 
staunch papists like Gardiner when they argued against the match. 
Philip she would marry, having loved him since she had first seen his 
long-jawed beauty painted in miniature. With the passion of a virgin 
of thirty-seven, she was determined to possess the man she desired, 
and she snapped her fingers when her council warned her that England 
would not suffer a Spanish monarch, England would learn to be obedient 
and heretics had best beware, for she would have her way, she swore. 

Those who had sung at her crowning now mumbled in miserable 
doubt. Like drunkards in the morning, they avoided one another, 
abashed at the memory of recent joys, while out of the air, it seemed, 
came whispers of discontent with tales of fires soon to be lit for honest 
protestant toes. Edward yet lived. Yea, yea, even Northumberland had 
not dared to kill a king, it was said. He had locked him away and now 
he must be rescued and given back his throne that God might smile 
on the nation again. The emperor was sending armies to conquer the 
land for Rome, they said, shivering in terror. The Tower, the ports 
and all the castles were to be seized by papists while Englishmen would 
be put to the sword. Mary must be put aside. Englishmen had raised 
her and Englishmen must take her throne away now that she proved 
herself unworthy to rule. Then Elizabeth could be crowned and could 
wed young Courtenay who was also of royal blood, and everybody 
would be happy. 

Through the city and beyond the city went tales of despair and 
of hope in Elizabeth, warning the people to be ready to fight in God’s 
cause; and the French ambassador, cunning de Noailles, smiled in his 
beard as he sent out spies to spread further rumours to stop this 
union with Spain which might destroy his nation. Under Sir Peter 
Carew, Devonshire and Cornwall waited for the call; in the home- 
counties, Sir Thomas Wyatt, son of the poet who had sung to Nan 
Boleyn, polished his sword and whistled while he waited. Not yet, not 
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yet... wait until winter had passed and the mud had settled on 
the roads.... 

But waiting was dangerous with the damned dons already in 
London, pelted with snowballs by citizens who wished they dared 
shoot at them with guns. On the borders of Wales, Sir James Croft 
would trumpet out the people and a French fleet would sail to free 
the English. Wait till the spring, wait for Philip’s coming that he might 
meet men in steel and not a weak-kneed naked queen to surrender her 
people with her body; till the spring, my merry fellows: then England 
would be quit of Spain and Rome together. 

But stealing to the Princess Elizabeth, cloaked and booted, a 
strange man, said to be a Frenchman, was noted; and the council, 
sensing the nation’s temper, urged the queen to seize her sister. 
Elizabeth swore that she knew nothing of any plot, but others had not 
her spirit. Courtenay, in the hands of Gardiner, talked. 

Before the plot was ready, before troops could be gathered from 
their winter-firesides, the council acted and seized those they could 
while Elizabeth, pleading she was too ill to travel, evaded her half- 
sister’s summons to appear before her, and instead put herself to bed. 

Wyatt drew his sword, and his comrades gathered round him while 
he called to England to rise for the faith. 

“I told you,” whispered Tylney, quivering with excitement, “you 
will be queen again!” 

“Nay,” said Jane; “they call on Elizabeth.” 

“Because she is free and you are locked in here. But when Mary’s 
taken and the Tower’s opened, they will crown you. You will see.” 

“T pray that you be wrong,” moaned Jane. 


Mary tapped her fingers on the arms of her chair and she frowned 
while she wondered whom she could trust. So many of these men 
around her were faithless, many were Lutherans who aped the true 
religion while remaining heretics in their hearts. But, by God, she 
swore, she would show herself a true daughter of Harry and would 
beat these ungrateful dogs into obedience; that they should dare to 
instruct her on whom she was to marry was intolerable, a presumption 
unknown before in subjects; they must be taught their lesson, and that 
speedily. As the Spanish ambassador had warned her, she had been 
too lenient, forgiving too easily, and God was angty with her for 
having let the cancer of heresy remain. No longer would she forgive 
these devils; for God’s glory she would light fires-and she would thrash 
this Wyatt.... 

Who would thrash this Wyatt for her? 

Suffolk! Suddenly Mary thought of Suffolk. To him had she been 
more than generous, releasing him from imprisonment after a mere 
three days’ incarceration, and he was loud in his protestations of 
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praising her while urging on the marriage she desired. To place 
Suffolk in command of her army would bind him more strongly to her. 
Such proof of her faith in him must make him her servant, gtateful till 
death to a sovereign who could not only pardon but promote the 
_ father who had plotted to crown his child. 

Yea, let Suffolk command her troops, said Mary. 


With his brothers, John and Leonard, Suffolk was leaving his 
manor at Sheen and was about to mount his horse when the queen’s 
messenger sprang from the royal barge and, bowing, gave him her 
majesty’s instructions. 

While he read, Suffolk whistled, then he put on his cap and grinned 
at his brothers while tossing some coins to the messenger. 

“Marty,” said he, “I was coming to her grace. You may see, I am 
booted and spurred, ready to ride, and I will but break my fast and go. 
You, too, sir, had best break your fast. My steward will see to you; 
and spare not the cup, I pray.” 

He whistled, kicking the pebbles on the path, until the messenger 
had gone, then he grinned again at his brothers, saying: ‘“‘Well, lads, 
what think you? To London or to ” and he nodded north. 

Neither answered, being uncertain and not a little afraid. Enemies of 
Spain though they were—and one of them a papist—they would have 
preferred to tarry until fortune’s coin had fallen to show which side 
lay uppermost. The appointed time to rise was not yet; but to linger 
further while traitors and weaklings blabbed might mean the loss of 
every hope of success, for already had they been robbed of surprise. 

“You falter!” cried Suffolk; “and I’m the Grey who’s mocked as 
feather-hearted! but then, you have no daughter christened Jane; 
you did not see her in the Tower alone beside an empty throne.” 

“We do not fight for Jane, brother,” muttered John with hanging 
head, beard pressed on his chest. 

“Marty! we do not,” agreed Suffolk, swinging himself into his 
saddle. ““We rise against, not for, a thing. To me the queen has proved 
herself a right good queen; yea, a most loving and honourable queen 
who gave me her own precious hand to kiss, and her eyes all red as 
berries with weeping. Never would I have so gracious a lady harmed, 
one so gentle towards me and mine; think not that, sweet brothers, 
for I love the lady and adore the queen, being myself an honest gentle- 
man; but for my soul’s sake, I cannot sit dumb and let the dons sack 
England. Would she marry an Englishman? Courtenay, for all that 
he’s an ass with a voice like a woman who wobbles his rump when he 
walks; but this marriage with damned Spain must never be.” 

“Only to stop the marriage, brother?” asked Leonard anxiously. 

“Only to stop the marriage,” confirmed Suffolk in a deep voice. 


Only to stop the marriage did he rise against the queen, Suffolk told 
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not only his brothers but himself, while he galloped through the 
leafless woods of February over cushiony paths sweet with decaying 
odours: not for Jane, not for his unhappy child still locked in the 
Tower, but against the Spaniards beloved of Mary as her mother’s kin. 
Marty had been kind and forgiving to him. As his queen, he swore, he 
worshipped her, that little bay-voiced lady with her father’s hair and 
mouth; in her defence he would have fought ten dozen armies, had 
they been Spanish armies, but she was going to marry Spain, and Spain 
meant Rome, and Rome meant the burning death to protestants with 
monks and friars, those locusts, returning to feed on luxury while the 
English starved . . . Never must those evil days return, never, please 
God. 

Yet when at night he lay down to sleep, the talk he loved no 
longer dazzling him with oaths and boastings and dreams of honour, 
Suffolk thought of Jane. Then, unarmoured, he lay and swore to rescue 
her who was innocent of everything except being his wife’s daughter; 
and now his wife, almost with delight, it seemed, abandoned the girl 
and raved to the queen about her obstinacy, her selfishness, her lack 
of love and learned vanities, as though she wished to have the girl 
killed, the bitch. If only to shame his duchess, Suffolk was determined 
to prove himself a loyal parent. Yet even to himself in the lonely watches 
of the night when man cannot hide from the awareness of his own 
nudity and the flimsiness of his defences against the devils in his heart, 
even then Suffolk could not confess himself a traitor, throwing away 
Mary’s commission with its promise of rewards and security, because 
he wished to make his daughter queen. No, no! for religion, against 
Spain, he fought; not for Jane, but against Rome. ... 

Yet he could not forget the child not truly a woman whispering in 
his arms in the Tower: “Can I go home... .” 

Home! What home could be found for her whose mother spat at 
the mention of her name? Jane no longer had any home, save in his 
heart; and Suffolk wept to remember how casually and without 
remorse had he allowed his duchess to thrash her, himself at times 
unbuckling his girdle when he had thought her insolent and needing a 
lesson in courtesy. Now she lay at Mary’s mercy and probably believed 
that, like her mother, he had deserted her in her hour of greatest need; 
as Northumberland, coward under his braggadocio, had deserted her... 

Whenever he thought of Northumberland, the duke went purplish 
in the face, his hands shook and he found it difficult to breathe, so 
intense was his detestation of that bully of iton who had crumpled 
without a fight, a thing of straw who had blown them with mighty 
promises to treason, then had left them at the last to suffer. What that 
rascal had failed to perform, he, Suffolk swore, would now achieve, 
and would show his child that all men were not cheats or weaklings. 
Always had Northumberland with his patronizing smile considered 
him a fool, his mammet to be pulled hither and thither; but at the 
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last the fool would win, yea, he would enter the Tower with a thousand 
armed men at his horse’s tail and would lift his child in his arms and 
kiss her mouth, giving her back this kingdom that was hers. But that 
secret ambition Suffolk shut in his heart, having learned that men 
would never fight purely to make an unknown git] queen; instead, he 
cried in every village he entered that the Spaniards were coming to 
make the English their slaves through popery. 

“Mary,” he added, remembering how kind she had been to him, 
“4s the mercifullest prince that ever reigned, but we must have no 
Spaniards over us and she will marry a Spaniard to be our master.” 

And he winced to see the heavy, suspicious looks on the yokels’ faces 
when they stared at him as though he talked a foreign tongue. 


Sit Thomas Wyatt smiled at danger, being assured that he could 
never fail, as God was with him. He sang the songs his father had 
made for Queen Anne Boleyn and other ladies while he called the 
people to him. 

“Not against Queen Mary, may God forbid,” said he, “but against 
Spain, my merry friends, do I call on you to ride with me.” 

He had the Venetian ambassador’s arms to help him, but he kept 
that fact concealed; he’d have taken Judas’s silver pieces if with their 
help he could have flogged the papists out of England. Against Rome 
and Spain he cried, never against Mary; and in terror of the burning 
death and of priests who thought more of gold than of souls, the 
Kentishmen took down their bows from the chimney-corner. They 
had had their bellyful of fighting, they and their ancestors, for it 
seemed that never had England known peace for long, and all they 
asked of life was to worship and labour without persecution and to 
know that they would not starve. 

“You will starve right enough,” said Wyatt, “when you have the 
ptiests on your backs again while they tickle your wives.” 

In the market-places, in the fields, on the common-lands, by the 
wayside, he stood, a handsome fellow of twenty-three with his father’s 
bright blue eyes, dressed in steel for the fight. 

“Come, men of England,” he cried, “we must whip the papists 
and Spaniards like locusts from the land or there’ll be no merry 
England left for us.” 

Fifteen thousand Kentishmen answered his call. They did not want 
to fight, they said, they cared not who reigned over them, but to have 
the bloody Spaniards straddle them, the burning death to bring terror, 
to have the priests and the unwashed friars and the idle monks back to 
seduce their wives and daughters while they laboured. . . . Nay, nay! 
they cried: better was it to die than to become the slaves of foreigners. 

The Dover road was theirs, that highway to the continent, and 
French and Spanish merchants found themselves trapped with Robin 
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escaped fled to London with chattering fear to tell how the country 
was up for Wyatt. When the city was threatened as now, citizens forgot 
religion and politics in fear of pillage. Even those who hated popery 
hated even more the thought of armies hungry for loot; and the 
companies were ordered to set watches while no gunpowder or any 
weapons of wat were allowed to leave the city. At the footbridge and 
at the corner of New Fish Street, chains were raised, while Southwark 
was called on to provide eighty tall and able men, well harnessed and 
weaponed, to safeguard the queen’s person and the city; and the livery 
companies to protect their goods raised five hundred men and sent 
them by water to Gravesend. 

Under Captain Brett, the queen’s army of five hundred set out 
against the rebels, but scarcely had they neared Rochester than Brett 
drew his sword and cried: “Masters, we go about to fight against our 
native countrymen of England and our friends, in a quarrel unrightful 
and partly wicked...” and he called on them to use their weapons, 
not against their fellows but against the proud Spaniards who would 
enslave them for Rome. 

“A Wyatt! A Wyatt!” shouted his men, and Wyatt rode smiling to 
greet them. 

“So many as will come and tarry with us shall be welcome,” said 
he; “‘and so many as will depart, good leave have they.” 

Less than a third of that host turned back, the adventure being 
fresh and success seeming assured. The armies mingled, comrade 
embracing comrade in love of God and hatred of Spain, swearing to 
free England of foreigners and papists or to die in that fight for liberty. 


Out of England scampered the foreigners, Spaniards and French- 
men scutrying to ships to take them out of this rebellious land; and 
friends and cowards and traitors besought Queen Mary to follow and 
run. Her women wept and gibbered about her, sucking the rings they 
feared to lose, wailing of rape and murder should these Kentish devils 
break into the palaces and find such wealth and beauty to be taken. 
And in the midst of the frightened women, cringing and sobbing 
before phantoms of their own creating, the queen sat, uncertain, gazing . 
on the crucifix. 

“What shall I do?” she asked. 

“Go,” she was told, “and you lose your crown, your grace... .” 

The rebels were neating London and there were none, it seemed, to 
fight for Mary; they already were in Southwark, knee-deep in Bishop 
Gardiner’s popish library; then when the threat of gun-fire from the 
Tower made the Southwarkers afraid for their homes, Wyatt said: 
“God forbid that ye, or the least child here, should be hurt or killed in 
my behalf,” and he moved his troops to Kingston while the city lay 
open before him. As he rode out, Mary’s men rode in, and the 
queen in the Guildhall called on the people to pluck up their hearts 
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like good and faithful subjects and stand fast with their lawful prince 
against these rebels. . . . 

Wyatt turned from London when it lay open to him. He had come 
as a deliverer and no enemy, and he did not wish to fight against the 
crown. Through the rain and mire he led his soldiers, footsore, to 
Kingston to find the bridge broken and guarded by some hundreds of 
the queen’s men. His cannon soon drove away the defenders and he 
sent three or four of his soldiers to swim the river to bring boats from 
the western shore. 

Then on February 7, he faced the queen’s troops while Pembroke’s 
horsemen hovered on his wing and dared attack only the tail which 
they whipped and slew. 

At Charing Cross, Sir John Gage with a thousand men shot cannon 
and guns as the people advanced, then he turned and fled to the palace, 
shutting the gates behind him. 

“Treason, treason!” wailed the court, believing that Pembroke 
had again turned traitor. But Pembroke was merely waiting, holding his 
troops until he could be certain who would win, and he allowed 
Wyatt to continue to Temple Bar and through Fleet Street until he 
came to Ludgate, his men, weary and disheartened, straggling behind 
him and puzzled why the citizens did not run out to greet them as 
deliverers. No longer was that army the mighty host with which 
Wyatt had begun the march. When the expected contingents had not 
arrived from other counties, his men had begun to doubt, and soon 
doubt became fear. The queen had not fled as they had hoped, while 
her firmness rallied her friends and inspired the waverers. 

Finding themselves practically deserted, distrusted by the Londoners 
guarding theirshops, oneby onethe rebels sneaked from Wyatt’s standard. 


Within the Tower, Jane, Guildford and his brothers, and the other 
prisoners knelt in prayer. They could hear the distant rioting, while the 
screaming of women and children from as far away as Charing Cross 
was so shrill that it could be heard by the guard on the top of the tall 
White Tower; they could see the troops marshalled on the green to 
defend the fortress; and they hoped even, while they dared not hope, 
that soon they would be free again. Those on the leads saw the blaze 
of cannon in St. James’s Field, and could hear the rumble of gun- 
powder, that growl as of defiance, when the guns were shot. 

“Wyatt is entering London!” panted Tylney, kissing Jane in her 
joy. “I’ve just heard, he’s near La Belle Sauvage! You must make the 
darling a duke when he’s made you queen again, my love!” 

“At La Belle Sauvage! In the city itself!” 

“Yea, in the city! almost here, your grace!” 


But Wyatt was not inside the city. He was hammering on the walls 
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“Avaunt, traitor!” cried Lord William Howard, leaning from the 
patapet with his armed guard about him: “You shall not enter here.” 

The gates were shut against him. On them Wyatt could only beat 
with his knuckles in the gauntlet. He had no rams, nor sufficient 
gunpowder, and he did not want to harm the city. 

“Open!” he roared, “open!” while in silence the remnants of his 
army watched. 


There was no joy in Tylney’s voice when she took Jane in her arms 
and whispered to her. 

“Be strong, your gtace,” she whispered, “for Wyatt is taken. He 
was resting on a fishmonger’s bench when traitors seized him.” 

“Then all is over, again,” sighed Jane. 

“Yea. He is here. With us. They have just brought him to the 
Tower. And he is so handsome a fellow. I could have loved him myself, 
dirtied though he was with smoke of battle and with blood on his face.” 

“‘And my father,” sobbed Jane. “There is no news of him?” 

Tighter Tylney held her, and shut her eyes and wetted her lips 
with her tongue before she dared speak. 

*‘Alas,” she wailed, “‘he, too, is taken.”’ 

‘Alas, my poor father! alas! always has he failed!” Jane sank to 
her knees out of Tylney’s arms and hid her face behind her hands. “‘I 
will be brave,” she sobbed; ‘“‘tell me all.” 

‘*There is little to tell. I have heard this and that, and God knows 
what is truth. But your father is taken. Of that we may be sure, alas. 
He was defeated at Coventry and fled to hide in his own park at 
Ashley, and he hid in a tree. For days he stood in a hollow tree, and one 
of his brothers, I know not which, lay under a pile of grass or hay near 
to him. But his own park-keeper who had hidden him betrayed them 
for gold; but others say that a dog barked at the tree, sniffing a man, 
and by his yapping warned his enemies. God knows which be the 
truth; but the truth is he be taken and is coming to the Tower.” 

“O, why did he do it!” cried Jane. “He was cherished by the queen 
and had no cause to fight. Why? why?” 

“Perhaps, sweetheart, because he loved you.” 

“There is a doom on me!” moaned Jane. “Those that love me must 
suffer through me. My father and Guildford both. Only my mother 
who hates me can rest in peace. Would I had never been born, for I 
doubt not that this last rebellion shall prove my death.” 


Queen Mary tapped her foot on the floor, resting her chin on her 
hand. She had been merciful and the people had thought her weak, 
even Suffolk whom she had trusted and honoured had turned to 
destroy her. There had been enough of forgiveness. Through mercy 
had she hoped to make herself beloved, and when with a scribble of 
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had condemned but three. Northumberland, Gates and Palmer alone 
had made atonement for treason with their heads; all others had she 
pardoned except to hold Jane and her husband and Northumberland’s 
other sons as hostages whom, in time, she had intended to forgive. 
But the people did not appreciate mercy. They believed it weakness 
and despised her for it, but she had seen so much suffering under her 
father and had hoped to reign through love in tolerance. The emperor 
had warned her, his ambassador had urged her to strike that the 
people might learn through fear to worship her; but no, she had not 
wished to hurt. 

From childhood had suffering been her lot, suffering of body and 
suffering of mind, and she did not want others, too, to know such 
misery. Men should all love one another, as our Lord had taught, but 
it seemed that they preferred to hate. Her father had been wiser than 
she and he had made himself adored like a god. Even she, despite the 
pain he had given her and his cruelties to her mother, worshipped his 
memory. 

This one lesson in government had been sufficient; from now she 
knew how to rule this rebellious people. Had she treated the rebels as 
they had deserved, never would Wyatt have dared revolt, never 
would Suffolk have betrayed her so evilly; Jane now must die. Not 
she, but Jane’s own father, must take the blame for the silly wench’s 
death. With her husband, she had been found guilty of high treason 
by parliament and the court in Guildhall had condemned them to 
death; but it was not that condemnation which brought the penalty: 
it was Suffolk’s own mad, treacherous doing. He was alone his child’s 
murderer. 

Yet Mary hesitated. She wept when she remembered that tiny girl 
so stubborn in her heresies. Not Jane was at fault, but her parents’ 
teachings; and to have to kill one so young, one barely more than 
a child. . . . That was no easy thing for a woman to do. The other 
rebels, being to her little more than names, Mary could dismiss to 
their fate without a tremor, condemning sixty to death and making 
four hundred ride with halters round their necks to beg for mercy; 
but she did not want to kill this foolish Jane. 

Yet she had no alternative. So long as Jane lived, there would be 
plotting. Heretics would gather about her, the haters of Spain and her 
mattiage would whisper treason; and always in the web of treachery, 
Jane Grey would be found. Therefore it was essential that she die. 

The poised pen, death on its point, hovered over the paper. Then 
with sudden resolution, taking a deep breath, Mary signed her name, 
and quickly, as though she feared to dally lest she changed her mind, 
she sprinkled sand on it and passed it to London’s lord mayor in the 
Duchy of Lancaster’s office beyond Temple Bar. 


At every gate of London, new gallows were built and in batches 
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were the rebels hanged at street-corners, the heads of the leaders after- 
wards being set to drip on spikes above London Bridge, while other 
seveted heads were placed before the queen’s palace at St. James’s. 

Dry-eyed, Jane sat and heard her sentence read. On February 9, she 
was to die. So be it, she was prepared. Time now for tears was past; 
the well in her heart had dried after such long waiting. As she told 
Dr. Feckenham who appeared more sorrowful than she at the news, 
her life had long been a living death and the sooner it ended the better. 

“I am ready to receive death patiently,” she said, “and in whatever 
manner it may please the queen to appoint. True, my flesh shudders, as 
is natural to frail humanity, at what I have to go through, but I 
fervently hope the spirit will spring rejoicingly into the presence of 
the eternal God Who will receive it.” 

For a time she sat musing, staring into the charcoal redly lighting 
her chin and nostrils and mouth, her hands in her velvet lap, while her 
ladies wept and plump kindly Feckenham silently prayed. 

“Only,” Jane said at last with a heavy sigh, “do I pity my poor 
husband, he being guiltless save for having married me, and he only 
obeyed his father in all things.” 

Of everything save love, was Guildford guiltless. Among all the 
rebels, he had got least from the cause. In her worship of God and the 
knowledge of her own sanctity, Jane did not greatly fear to die. Her 
flesh winced while her mind chided it for such weakness. A little pain 
to open the gates to salvation, then an ecstasy beyond human com- 
prehension would be hers eternally; but Guildford who Jane did not 
doubt had led no chaste life, although so young, could not expect 
the bliss of that reward. Therefore now at the end could she pity him 
because even after death it seemed they might never meet. 


When the sentence was read to him, Guildford stood as though 
amazed, with hanging jaw and eyes that seemed blind. Then he cried 
aloud, a wordless cry of fear like an animal’s, and fell on his bed, 
weeping, shivering, as though already the axe measured his neck. 

He stretched out his arms and beat his knuckles on the wall carved 
with dead men’s names. Until now he had not believed that death 
was a teality. Even his father’s end, weep though he had at it, had 
seemed something from a dream and he had half-expected to see him 
at any moment walk through the door again. 

But he could shift from the truth no longer. 

He was to die. 

He was to bare his neck to the cold air and shiver, waiting for the 
blow to fall from behind. He shut his eyes and screamed at that 
thought. To bare his neck like a fowl, ah God! to feel .. . Would he 
feel? Did one have time to feel? Yet bodies squealed, he had heard 
them, when the head flew off. That was the soul in anguish rushing 
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noise which ended in a sigh. Rushing to where? To heaven? To hell? 
or mayhap to limbo, to a life on the winds, blown hither, thither, 
tacked with ice and snow, lashed by the trees and fumbling against 
live men’s elbows. Who could tell? None had returned from the jaws 
of death and all that men said or wrote of it was hypothetical. Of one 
thing only could one be certain: of corruption, of worms, and of flesh 
turned sour, of a skeleton’s grinning—it could be felt now tight 
under his mouth—and bones slipping out of sockets. All else was a 
dream. Even God might be a dream, even the devil . . . There might be 
nothing after death. 

Better hell than nothing. Better hot pincers on his sinews, coals in 
his mouth and snakes to bite his thighs; better anything than nothing. 
Soon he would know the answer. Dear Christ, he would know! He 
would know when the axe fell and his spirit spouted out with his blood. 

Like one demented, Guildford ran round and round his chamber, 
stumbling over his stool, jarring himself against bed and table, as 
though he were pursued by devils and would hide from them. But no 
matter how fast he ran, he could not escape himself and the thoughts 
beatnig within his skull. Terror ran with him, swifter than he. It 
chattered with his teeth, sobbed in his sobs, and fumed behind his 
eyeballs. Death, death, death, death was the end; and he must die. 
Never would he wake again when the clay stopped up his mouth, 
never would he see the colours of the world, never would he taste wine 
and rich foods, never would he feel the whip of the wind when he 
rode; never, never. . . never again would he laugh or would he love. 
Love? That was well lost, although all else was precious. Jane, too, 
was to die. Off with her head! Her he could not pity. She did not 
feel. She was cold to the bone, she was death in life, a chill of the 
heart; else she would have loved him. Now he would never have the 
chance again to love her. That dream was gone; and as a virgin, yet his 
wife, she would go chaste to her death; and that seemed to Guildford 
a wickedness beyond bearing, a waste of the good life, not to have 
loved when one had had the chance. Never would he hold her, his 
wife, in his arms and pray to have his son sealed within her. 

And he wondered whether she, too, regretted that and wept now 
at opportunities lost for ever. 

Slower beat his heart while he sank trembling on to a stool and 
looked about him as though he had just awoken. And it seemed to him 
that he had been sleeping and had dreamed this terrible thing. They 
wete taunting him, testing his courage; they could not kill him while 
he was young and strong. At any moment now he would hear the 
soldiers laugh outside and the constable would come with a pot of 
wine and his discharge and they would make merry together and 
laugh because he had been such a fool as to think that Mary, good, 
kind-hearted Mary, could possibly want to kill so handsome, so loyal 
a subject. He would die for her gallantly if she would give him the 
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chance to prove how he loved her. This was a sorry jape, merely a 
jape, and he wished they would hurry to put an end to it. 

It was no jape. Nay, nay, no jape. Something seemed to spring alive 
inside his mouth, cold as a toad, the spittle of death to dry his mouth 
while he gibbered again and looked on every side for an opening 
through which he could leap. No jape? Dear Jesus, they meant to kill 
him. It was no jape, they meant it; in the morning they would come 
and would rip off his collar and would lead him up Tower Hill to the 
scaffold on which his father had bled, and the headsman with the axe 
would be waiting there to kill him, too. 

“Please God, no,” he sobbed, beating his fists on his temples, 
“please don’t let them do it to me, please, please God, no... no, 
no, don’t.” 

No answer of hope came on the wind through the barred window, 
only sounded his own voice with the tramp of soldiers in the courtyard 
and the calling of the watchman; only his own voice, thinner, made 
hollow, mocked him as though already he were a ghost in the Tower, 
saying: 

SNowds NGbax GOD sain 


At Dr. Feckenham’s request, Jane’s execution was delayed for three 
days, and when she was told of it, glad though she was of the respite, 
she was yet angry because she had prepared herself to suffer and now 
all those preparations had to be done again. 

“Why?” she cried. “Why this delay?” 

“Why, your grace,”’ said Feckenham, “it was, I thought, at your 
desire. When you asked to have no more catholics near you and when 
I urged you to consider more deeply, you said that you had no time 
for it. This I reported to her majesty who, longing for your soul and 
resolving to have none of your religion to stiffen you in your last 
moments, thought you needed more time for your conversion.” 

“Alas, sir,” sighed Jane, “I did not intend what I said to be reported 
to the queen, nor would I have you think me covetous for a moment’s 
longer life; for I am only solicitous for a better life in eternity, and will 
gladly suffer death, since it is her majesty’s pleasure.” 

“Not her pleasure, lady; deeply she grieves at it and she would have 
patdoned both you and your husband had not your father proved 
traitor. Now she dares pardon no more... .” 

The father from whose seed she had sprung had proved himself 
her destroyer. That he was also to die because of his rashness could 
not make her pity him; but he had always been a fool, his wife’s 
mammet, and Jane could not hate him, even now. Rather did she 
look on him as on a child, a feckless, too high-spirited and thoughtless 
child; and as to a child she wrote to him during the long hours of the 
night when she could not sleep because the thought of death pressed 
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eyes than to let them master you when your defences were down in 
slumber. 

In the silent night, warming her chilled fingers over the copper 
charcoal pan with its wire net, she took up her pen and wrote Father, 
then sucked the feathers while pondering what best to say that she 
might not rebuke him too harshly, he having also soon to die. 


_ Father, she wrote, 

Although it hath pleased God to hasten my death by you, by 
whom my life should rather have been lengthened, yet can I 
patiently take it, that I yield God more hearty thanks for shortening 
my woeful days, than if all the world had been given into my 
possession, with life lengthened at my own will. And albeit I am 
well assured of your impatient dolours, redoubled many ways, 
both in bewailing your own woe, and especially, as I am informed, 
my woeful estate; yet, my dear father, if I may without offence 
rejoice in my own mishap, herein I may account myself blessed, 
that washing my hands with the innocence of my fact, my guiltless 
blood may cry before the Lord, ““Mercy to the innocent”. And yet, 
in taking upon me, I seemed to consent, and therein grievously 
offended the queen and her laws, yet do I assuredly trust, that this 
my offence towards God is so much the less, in that being in so 
royal estate as I was, my enforced honour never mixed with mine 
innocent heart... 


Reading back over what she had written, that last sentence seemed 
confused until she realized that between the “taking” and “upon” she 
had neglected to write the words “the crown”, and that was strange, 
the crown being the cause of all her woes. She must insert that later, 
but first she decided to finish what she had begun and took up her pen 
again to write: 


... And thus, good father, I have opened unto you the state in 
which I presently stand, my death at hand, although to you it may 
seem woeful, yet to me there is nothing that can be more welcome 
than from this vale of misery to aspire to that heavenly throne of 
all joy and pleasure, with Christ our Saviour: in whose steadfast 
faith (if it be lawful for the daughter so to write to the father), the 
Lord that hitherto hath strengthened you, so continue to keep you, 
that at last we may meet in heaven with the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


fang 
Your obedient Daughter till death... 


And firmly she signed herself JANE DUDLEY, then sighed 


because she did not want to finish writing, so many were the hours 
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yet before the dawn. She shook herself to drive away a sudden clam- 
miness in her hair and set her teeth against the thought of morning. 
There were many letters yet to write, and she must write them carefully 
because for centuries, for all time, would they be treasured as the last 
words of a saint before execution; read and re-read, they would remain 
examples of a brave soul fearless in her love of God. Her jailor, Sir 
Thomas Brydges, had begged to be given something in remem- 
brance of her and she would let him have her prayer-book and, as he 
had asked, she would write something memorable in it about God 
and the good life and how one lived only to die even if one lingered 
as long as that wretched Methuselah. She would also write a little in 
Latin, and something in Greek, that later ages might realize how 
learned she was for her years; and also she must compose a 
prayer. 

O! even this night would prove too short for all the things that 
she had to do; and first she must send to Kate—poor Kate who would 
miss her more than anyone! Already was Pembroke, strong in Queen 
Mary’s regard, arranging to have his son’s marriage annulled on the 
plea that Kate had already been betrothed to Hertford ... to Hertford! 
Surprised that she had forgotten Hertford, Jane tapped her pen 
against her tiny nose and began to squint while trying to see the feather 
flutter before her. 

Hertford would be weeping now; or he would be praying; or 
perhaps both. Like Guildford, he would be thinking of the bride he 
had never possessed. Two husbands, yet she remained a virgin. That 
was her epitaph, and maids would weep on her tomb and love her as 
their saint. Nay, nay! she was no saint, there were no saints. You 
would find no saints mentioned in the Bible. Rather would she be 
adored as the girl who against all temptations had proved that chastity 
was more delightful than all the wanton wickedness most women 
desired; and she had been loved by two noble men, like a lady in a 
romance; she had bred worship in wise young Hertford and in gallant 
Guildford, for all that she was not beautiful as the world judged beauty. 
But here was proof that beauty of soul was stronger than the flesh, and 
those foolish gitls who thought to make men love them by lewd 
devices should take example by her who had hidden herself in modesty 
with all gates closed on the devil. 

Should she write to Hertford it might be considered not seemly and 
might harm her reputation; but she would write to Kate such a letter 
as the dear child would keep in a golden perfumed bag all her life 
against her heart. Nay! she would write to her on the endpapers of her 
Greek Testament, then she could be certain that the book would be 
kept, while it would give her the opportunity to discourse on the most 
valuable work in all the world, one which might not outwardly be 
rimmed with gold but which inwardly was of more worth than precious 


stones. ... Tears rose to be blinked away as again she took up her pen; 
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but she had scarcely written the first words when Tylney came to say 
that Sir Thomas Brydges was at the door and would speak with her. 

Brushing away the tears, drawing forward her headdress, and 
composing her hands in her lap, Jane commanded that he be admitted; 
and when he bowed low before her, she managed to ask in a merry 
voice what he wished at this hour. 

For a moment Brydges could not speak, seeing her so gay and 
remembering that she had looked more sober when he had welcomed 
her as queen to the Tower. Yea, she seemed younger now when in the 
morning she must die! 

“Your grace,” he whispered, “I pray I do not disturb you in your 
devotions?” 

“Nay, sir,” said she, smiling, “I was but writing to my sister, for I 
trow tomorrow will be no happy dawn for her and I would like her to 
have something of me even when my body’s but dust again; therefore 
I thought I could use my time to no better purpose than to have her 
cheerful. ... But what would you with me at this hour?” 

“T come,” he said, “from your husband, your grace.” 

The hands twitched on her lap and Jane’s cheeks, if possible, seemed 
paler in the golden light of the candle when she licked her lips with the 
tip of her tongue, yet her voice sounded hard and flat when she asked: 

“What would he have of me now?” 

“He would see your grace before he dies.” 

“No,” she said, and stabbed at the table with her pen until she split 
the point. 

“Her majesty has granted his request,”’ said Sir Thomas. “TI have 
her permission, for she said that should it be any consolation to you 
both, you may meet tonight.” 

“No,” said Jane again, “I will not meet him. Tell him that. This 
is an hour for prayer not for talk, and what has he to say to me or I 
to him that could not be better said in heaven? Tell him I will not see 
him... No.” The pale pressed-out underlip softened, drooped, as she 
said: “I’ll not be harsh to him. Tell him not that, sweet sir. But I 
cannot see him. Such a meeting would only disturb the holy tranquil- 
lity with which I—with which we have prepared ourselves for execu- 
tion. Tell him that such a meeting would rather weaken than strengthen 
him, and he should be sufficiently strong in himself to need no such 
consolation.” 

“Ts that all, your grace?” 

“What else can I tell him?” she cried. “It would be madness for us 
to meet, it would ruin all. If his soul, tell him, be not firm and settled 
now I could not settle it for him with my eyes nor confirm it with 
words. He would do well to remit such an interview until we meet in 
a better world where friendships are happy and unions indissoluble. 
Yea, and ours, I hope, will be eternal.” 


“No more, your grace?” 
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“There is no more to say,” said Jane, and sought a pen that was not 
broken. 


“So she’ll not see me?” said Guildford quietly. He stood by the 
barred window and spoke without emotion; then he turned again to 
look at the clouds scudding over the stars, and, bowing, Brydges left 
the room. 

When he heard the grind of the key in the lock, Guildford shut his 
eyes and shuddered; then he set his teeth and stamped his foot that had 
dared to tremble. Even this last gracious act she would not allow, and 
that meant he would never see Jane again on earth, for he would die 
alone on Tower Hill and she, being of the blood royal, would die out 
there before the church where queens and princesses had died before 
her. 

So be it. They must part without a kiss, and few were the kisses 
he had ever had from her mouth: courtesy-kisses, cold and tasteless, or 
stolen kisses when she had sucked in her lips and given him only the 
pressure of teeth through tautened skin to feel. Never once as lovers 
had they kissed, neither with soft caressing nor with open-lipped 
passion: never. She remained the garden enclosed, the fountain sealed, 
his sister, no spouse, a thing of mystery, intimidating yet beckoning, 
the child in the woman, the goddess in the girl, hidden behind a smile, 
with beckoning eyelids concealing from him that secret which, could 
she this night have granted it, would have made him submit to to- 
morrow with a calmer heart. Now he would never know her secret. 
And it seemed to him the greatest cruelty possible, an injustice which 
even God must condemn, that she could not grant him love when it 
would be no sin, they being husband and wife, and which would make 
the night pass joyously and the morning seem of small importance 
while he touched heaven on her lips. 

But she would not do it. Cold, cold... marble that heart, no woman 
in her, no gentleness, no pity, no love; a monster in a skirt who liked 
to see a lover’s suffering. 

Soundlessly the tears flowed into Guildford’s golden beard as he 
gazed at the stars, waiting for the last dawn he was ever to know, 
while in that nearby tower Jane wrote with tireless fingers which never 
once shook on the pen. 


Yet Guildford was fated to see Jane once again. When a little before 
ten o’clock on the cold morning, he stepped from his tower in his suit 
of black velvet slashed to show black silk, with his feathered cap on his 
cropped head, and with the guard about him, he look up and saw in her 
window Jane Grey stand with Brydges at her side. 

Tearlessly, she stood, yet her eyes glistened as though she were 
teady to weep when she raised her hand and waved at him. 


Low bowed Guildford, sweeping off his cap, and he tried to smile 
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to show her that he was not afraid, and he swaggered, knowing that 
she watched, as he strolled towards the Bulwark Gate; but when he 
had moved beyond her vision, he felt chilled and drew his cloak tighter 
about his shoulders while his lips twitched when he tried to make 
them smile to greet his friends waiting to bid him farewell. 

Cheerfully, he shook theit hands and managed to laugh, although 
a trifle shrilly; but while he talked, he was not seeing these sad gentle- 
men. His sight looked backwards and, clearer than them, he saw Jane 
standing in her window, her hand, tiny and very white, raised against 
the blackness of her gown as she waved to him. 


There was no shouting when Guildford walked up the hill. The 
mob that had shrieked and spat to see his father die was silent while 
Guildford walked past, head bowed in prayer; yet he did not pray. 
His lips mumbled while to himself he kept repeating: “Be brave, you 
must be brave, tears cannot save you, cursing cannot reverse your 
doom, smile and show no coward’s soul, smile, smile and do not 
tremble. Whatever you do, you must not tremble. . .” 

Not one of those who watched that cold morning with a wind sharp 
as ice cutting at their faces, stiffening their hair and cracking their lips, 
wanted Guildford to die. Their hatred of the upstarts who had thought 
to tule them through a girl was spent with the death of Northumber- 
land. Now with the uneasy fecling of sin on the shoulders which haunts 
the debauchee when he wakes, they felt themselves to blame in this 
sacrifice of a golden youth on the hill with the bare trees and ground 
pashed to a greasy slippery morass seeming to slide from under them 
while the mob behind pushed forward and those in front, kicked and 
beaten by the guard, pushed back. 

Had Wyatt and Suffolk not risen, this boy would still be free of 
death; and many felt ashamed that they had not answered Wyatt’s call; 
dread of loss of comfort had held them at home, followed by fear of 
loss of goods, then of loss of life, while the young rebel in his suit of 
mail with the velvet cloak and its yellow laces, spurred and booted, and 
with a velvet cap of bone-work lace on his dark head, had hammered 
at the city-gates, crying that he was no traitor. Nay, the traitors—them- 
selves—had lurked in their homes and let brave Wyatt be trapped for 
the Tower in which now he lay. 

Had they acted then, this golden boy with bowed head would not 
be walking up the hill to his death. But they had trusted Mary’s 
promises of religious peace, forgetting that she was half-Spanish and 
that she loved Spaniards more than Englishmen. They undetstood 
that now, too late, with the fruit of the gallows twirling in the streets, 
feet tapping their heads when they hurried by. So many English dead 
to welcome damned Philip as proof that the land was conquered for 
his pleasure. . . . And now another sacrifice. . .. God alone knew when 


the killings would stop. There was Jane to suffer next; and her father, 
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and her father’s brother; and then there was Wyatt? And after Wyatt, 
once the foreign priests were settled in, how many would stink on the 
fires? Cranmer certainly; Latimer probably; and Ridley; hundreds of 
others . . . you perhaps, and you, and you. .. . Any of them gathered 
in the sickly February sunlight, weeping, on Tower Hill. 


When he stood on the scaffold, Guildford looked at the thousands 
of upturned faces; he saw the towers and walls of the Tower with the 
guard twinkling on the parapet; he saw the river dull as lead and the 
painted Bridge reaching to meandering Southwark, with woods and 
the Surrey hills beyond sinking into a leaden sky; and he opened his 
mouth to speak, but no words came. If he tried to speak he might sob, 
he might weep, not for loss of life but because Jane lived in that hollow 
behind thick walls, the unpossessed and ever desirable, and he dared 
not shame his manhood with tears. 

Quickly he went on his knees and prayed, but he could not squeeze 
back the tears. His cheeks glistened as though oiled and he sniffled and 
bit his underlip when, on his feet again, in a low voice he begged the 
people to pray for him, while he unbuttoned his doublet and untied 
the collar. Then he knelt on the straw and, half-lying, rested his neck 
on the block. 

Trying not to think, muttering to himself, “Jane, Jane,” he lay, 
and the headsman, in pity, swept down the axe and with one expert 
blow struck off the golden head in a gush of blood. 


When in Partridge’s house, Jane, awaiting the call to her execution, 
heard the cry of the people rising above the funereal beat of drums, she 
swayed and caught the window-ledge, then sat down slowly on the 
seat. The room had vanished, her attendants, her friends and the priests 
all disappeared as though they had fallen down a well and the water 
shook before her eyelids; for a long minute she could not see, but 
sat blind and sick, gasping while she tried to breathe. 

Fantasy could no longer shift from the truth. Guildford lay dead. 
His blood now drenched the straw, and his executioner was lifting his 
head with the sad brown eyes watching and the lips moving—as dead 
lips move after the axe—and the blood was dribbling to the straw. 

More clearly than she saw this room, Jane saw that scene as though 
Guildford in the moment of dying had leaped through space and 
brought the vision to her. And with his loss, she felt certain that she 
loved him. 

Thought of her own imminent death was not so poignant as the 
thought of Guildford’s, and Jane struggled to be brave, being deter- 
mined that the papists should not rejoice to see her afraid to face 
her God. 

“Ts it long now?” she whispered. 

“Nay,” said Brydges in a choking voice. “‘All is ready, your grace; 
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we await .. .” he could not tell her for whom they waited “. . . we 
await,” he muttered, ‘‘a certain official... .” 

“And I am ready, sir,” she said. “I think I have been waiting all 
my life for this, so I suppose I can wait a little longer.” 

In unshaking hands, she took up her prayer-book and began to read, 
then she glanced with lifted brows and a gentle smile at Tylney who had 
begun loudly to sob. But Jane would not interrupt her reading although, 
try though she did to stop them, her thoughts wandered from the 
words of hope to the scaffold up there on the hill, and she had almost 
to wrench them back in the lids to see the words before them. 

This delay irritated her after the long morning following a sleepless 
night. A jury of forty matrons had examined her to make certain she 
was not with child that an innocent should not die for the mother’s 
sin, some rogues having started a rumour that she was carrying 
Guildford’s babe. How little did they know! She would bear no child 
but would go back to God as whole as when He had made her for His 
own. With a scornful smile, Jane had submitted her unformed body to 
their squeezing and poking with cold hands up her kirtle, and she had 
been glad to suffer the inspection that Mary should know the truth 
and that liars in future years could not invent tales to amuse a papist 
reader. Then she had been dressed in the same gown she had worn at 
her trial, in black edged with black velvet, with a black velvet coif 
over her curling hair, and with a white wimple to hide the little throat 
that so soon was to be cut through backbone and windpipe. 

Waiting grew irksome and the letters in the Holy Book swam 
before Jane’s eyes until, feeling she would choke in that dim room, 
she turned to look out of the window, then with a squawking cry, she 
swayed to her feet. 

Out of the cart from a bed of straw men were lifting a limp body 
with hanging legs and arms and a red stump where a head should have 
been. By the suit of velvet black Jane knew that that was Guildford. 
She saw a bag picked up by a grinning rogue and tossed to the ground; 
and in that bag she knew lay Guildford’s head. 

Her woman caught her, fearing she would fall, and they dragged 
her from the window while someone caught the shutters and slammed 
them, then drove down the iron bar to lock them, too late. But Jane 
pushed her ladies away and stood erect and tried to smile, but her face 
was whiter than any whiteness her friends could remember seeing: 
whiter than paper, whiter than wax, bloodless she stood, then she 
said in her child’s voice, steadily: 

“OQ, Guildford, Guildford!” Her voice quavered a little, rose to a 
slight shrillness, then became soft again as she cried: “The antepast 
that you have tasted, and I shall soon taste, is not so bitter as to make 
my flesh tremble; for all this is nothing to the feast that you and I 
shall partake this day in paradise.” a 

Still smiling, but with an idiot’s smile, her eyes glistering ye 
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unshed tears, Jane looked at her ladies, then with a faint moan, she 
stumbled and her knees suddenly, without warning, bent under her 
and she fell to lie as though already dead, a black puddle on the floor. 


For an hour was the execution delayed, it not being considered 
seemly to chop off a woman’s head while she lay in a swoon; but 
after the hour was ended, at about eleven in the morning, to the slow 
tapping of drums and the tolling of the bells of St. Peter-ad-Vincula 
and All Hallows’, Barking, Jane Grey stepped from Partridge’s house 
into the winter-sunlight, dressed in her black velvet gown. 

First walked a company of two hundred yeomen-of-the-guard with 
the Tudor rose in gold on their backs and with red caps aslant on their 
heads; then stalked in scarlet worsted the executioner, a long-limbed 
image of Satan with his masked face and his scarlet hood, his dirty- 
faced assistant lumbering at his heels with the axe over his shoulder to 
blink at Jane Grey who would not look up from her book. Behind 
the assistant, gravely trod the Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir John 
Brydges, with his brother, the deputy-lieutenant, Sir Thomas, and 
between them, Sir John Gage, Constable of the Tower, and two 
Sheriffs in their furred robes of office. In his black robes, without a 
sutplice, carrying a crucifix, Abbot Feckenham walked on Jane’s 
right, while behind him came the chaplains to the chapei royal in the 
Tower; and behind Jane walked her ladies: Mrs. Tylney; her oid 
nurse, Mrs. Ellen; and a Mrs. Sarah; with two other women and a 
man-servant. 

Looking at her prayer-book while she walked, Jane did not glance 
at the scaffold raised on the green before St. Peter-ad-Vincula’s, nor 
did she heed the gathering of about five hundred who had been 
admitted to watch the last of a nine days’ queen, until she reached the 
steps where waited the jury of matrons who had examined her to find 
whether she were with child; then she turned to take leave of her 
weeping ladies, trying to comfort them with a smile and a few words 
of Christian resignation, before, with Tylney and Ellen, she walked 
up the steps to the platform heaped with golden straw to suck her blood. 

Loudly the people cried and wept to see one so young and beautiful 
about to die such a death, but when she stepped to the rail to speak, 
they fell slowly to silence lest they miss hearing one precious word. 
Unafraid Jane seemed, her eyes bright and tearless, and her voice low 
but firm, when she said: 

“Good people, I am come hither to die, and by a law I am con- 
demned to the same. The fact, indeed, against the queen’s highness 
was unlawful, and the consenting thereunto by me: but touching the 
procurement and desire thereof by me or my behalf, I do wash my 
hands thereof in innocence, before God and the fact of you good 
Christian people, this day,” and she wrung her hands so that almost 
she dropped the book they held. 
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Yet even now she did not weep. Only a moment of anguish did she 
reveal during which she breathed so heavily that the soldiers and 
matrons under the scaffold could hear each breath she took; then she 
continued : 

“I pray you all, good Christian people, to bear me witness that I 
die a true Christian woman, and that I look to be saved by none other 
means, but only by the mercy of God in the merits of the blood of His 
only son; Jesus Christ: and I confess, when I did know the word of 
God I neglected the same, love my self and the world, and therefore 
this plague or punishment is happily and worthily happened unto me 
for my sins; and yet I thank God of His goodness that He has thus 
given me a time and respect to repent. And now, good people, while 
I am alive, I pray you to assist me with your prayers.” 

Heavy seemed the silence when that child’s voice ceased and none 
could speak as though they were in church, reverent before a sacted 
rite. And Jane wiped her eyes and panted, then spoke again in a firm 
yet hurried tone. 

“Now, good people,” she cried, “Jane Dudley bids you all a long 
farewell. And may the Almighty preserve you from ever meeting the 
terrible death which awaits her in a few minutes. Farewell, fatewell, 
for ever more.” 

She turned swiftly aside, then gasped and clutched the rail, for the 
first time seeing the faceless executioner stand leaning on his axe. He 
was a giant, fully seven feet high, and he seemed taller even than he 
was in his skin-tight suit of knitted black wool, for he had slipped off 
his scarlet coat; but it was not his height, nor his blackness, which 
appalled Jane, but his mask and headdress, for it was a devil’s mask, 
and to make the likeness more diabolic, he had ram’s horns curling 
over his ears. 

She gave a faint scream, choking it down even while it rose in her 
throat, then she clutched Mrs. Ellen, becoming for a moment a child 
again running to her old nurse. Sobbing, moaning, she clung to that 
nutse who glared over the girl’s shaking back at the executioner; but 
whether the fellow blushed before that motherly rage could not be 
seen behind his immobile painted mask leering at her. Shaking, lifting 
herself off the scaffold, both arms about Mrs. Ellen’s neck, Jane wept 
and shuddered, her small body from shoulders to feet quivering while 
Mrs, Ellen patted her back and clucked at her. 

But soon the sudden terror went. This was merely a man dressed to 
frighten her: Satan’s last throw, his last malignant gesture at being 
cheated of her soul because she had rejected Feckenham’s popish 
consolation. Defiantly, she glared at him and, smoothing down her 
skirts, knelt on the straw. 

Then she turned to Feckenham and, opening her prayer-book, 
asked if she should sing this psalm. 


“‘Yea,”’ whispered the priest. 
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In Latin he spoke the fifty-first psalm, the Miserere, and in English, 
Jane repeated the words after him. 

After which she rose again and, with a timid look at Feckenham, 
said courteously, “God will abundantly requite you, good sir, for all 
your humanity to me, though your discourses gave me more uneasiness 
than all the terrors of approaching death;”’ then lest he be hurt by her 
rebuke, she smiled and took him in her arms; and the priest’s chubby 
cheeks, usually merrily flushed, grew as pale as her own in that embrace. 

Her kerchief and gloves Jane gave to Bess Tylney that she may 
have something by which to remember her; then, kissing her prayer- 
book, she offered it to Sir Thomas Brydges, saying gently: 

“You asked me for a parting memory of me.” 

On their knees, hands to their eyes, sobbing, her ladies knelt, and 
finding that they were too grief-stricken to help, with her own steady 
hands, Jane untied the collar of her gown. Then she saw the execu- 
tioner lean, enormously tall, over her who was so small, and she 
shivered at his devil’s mask although his voice was kind, if 
hollow-sounding, when he asked if he might assist her. 

“No,” she stuttered, “no,” and swung away from him to her 
ladies. “Pray,” she whispered, ‘“‘help me, please. I am not used to 
undressing myself.” 

On unsteady legs, they rose and, sniffling, sobbing, lifted the 
headdress from the tight waves of Jane’s hair, and drew the outer- 
gown over her arms until in the cold she stood in her dark kirtle with 
skin-tight sleeves which showed what little flesh there was on her,arms. 

Only remained the handkerchief to bind over eyes; then she was 
dressed for death; but before she hid from the world, there were the 
five minutes to wait, that brief time by the clock but an eternity for 
the soul, lest at the last moment the queen might relent and send a 
reprieve. All sank into silence, the women trying to control their 
weeping, while the gaunt executioner knelt and besought Jane’s 
pardon for what he had to do. Trying not to shrink from him in his 
grotesque garb, she said hurriedly, ““Most willingly,” and turned away, 
hating to see him, this man in a mask who for a few pieces of silver 
would cut off her head like a dumb beast’s without remorse or pity 
but with only the craftsman’s pride in his skill. 

She tried not to listen to her heart’s thunder sounding above the 
tolling bells, and she tried not to hear the weeping and praying about 
her, as she stood with her hands clasped over her breast and stared 
into the yellow clouds saging low near the turrets of the Tower. To 
dare to think of what must shortly happen would have been to go 
mad. Assured though she was of her salvation in God’s love, Jane 
could not help but flinch from pain. The end was quick, they said; it 
was over within a finger’s snap; nevertheless, it was the end; and time 
could stop, clocks could pause and the heart cease beating for what 
ee be accounted an iota of time but which to the soul seemed 
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countless zons never-ending, like these five minutes broken only by 
the tolling bells. 

Would that the time would hurry, she prayed, that she might be 
delivered from the corruption of her body and put on incorruption, 
discarding mortality for immortal felicity, as she had written last night 
to Kate. To Kate. . . . She should not have thought of Kate now 
weeping at Sheen while her mother made merry in her wicked fashion; 
for when Jane thought of Kate she remembered her childhood and 
saw again her books at Bradgate and heard her gentle tutor speak so 
lovingly that now, on the edge of death, the memory could make her 
sick with longing to return. To what? To pain, to beatings, to study 
that had made her eyes burn and her head to throb, to lonely nights 
and miserable days, to the lost lover in Hertford and the frightening, 
beeause beautiful, body of Guildford tempting her to naughty 
thoughts? She would not go back . . . she would not go back now 
were she given the choice. Back to tears and a whipped body, back to 
the sweet pain in her bones’ marrow because a lad, by the devil’s aid, 
was fair to look on? Never. 

Yet to hear birds sing, to see dawns breaking through purple 
clouds in a spray of gold and violet; to walk in the dew of a May 
morning and to feel the wet hawthorn buds sway to her cheeks with a 
kiss no man’s could equal; to hear the river chuckling amongst the 
teeds while a fisherman sat hunched in his cloak; to see the milkmaids 
draggling a path behind them through the dew; to hear the happy 
singing in the servants’ yard; and to know that she was alive and that, 
tomortow, other dawns would come, yet further dawns to a quiet 
death in her bed. . . . These were much to lose, they were much indeed, 
no matter how rare would be the sights of heaven on which her eyes 
would open before night. 

Try though she did to be brave, to think of God’s love, Jane was 
young and her spirit shrank within and wailed because it did not 
wish yet to die. 

She heard somebody move behind her in the straw; she heard 
Abbot Feckenham groan when his prayer ceased; and she moved as 
though suddenly woken from dreams to a tiresome reality when she 
looked on the crowd pressing as far away as the walls up to the guard 
about the scaffold, and she knew that it was time for her to die, Mary 
having sent no respite. 

The executioner touched her arm and Jane flinched from him, then 
she realized that he motioned towards the block shaped to fit her chin 
and shoulders, giving a bridge to support her neck that it might remain 
steady for the blow. Try though she did, she could not stop her knees 
from knocking, and was glad that it was time to kneel because other- 
wise she might have fallen. 

With great eyes pleading for mercy, she looked at the headsman 


and whispered: 
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“I pray you dispatch me quickly.” 

Yea, quickly, quickly; let it be over that she might escape soon to 
paradise; but sudden dread came lest the headsman be too quick; 
besides, she was not certain whether she should rest her head or should 
keep it upright. 

“Will you take it off before I lay me down?” she asked. 

“No, madam,” said the executioner, and she realized that her 
question had been foolish: only for the sword would she have had to 
sit erect; for the axe one bent. O, God, you bent, you bent for the 
ARE 0 
She saw it gleam as though it licked a silver tongue at her, thirsty 
for her blood; and to escape from it, swiftly, although her hands 
trembled, she knotted the handkerchief over her eyes. 

Suddenly all the world went; the headsman, her women, the 
chaplain, the guards, the gentlemen, the grey walls of the Tower and 
the dun sky all went and became a bright mist before her eyes, a soft 
crystalline glow; and in panic she wondered where she was. 

On her knees she crawled over the straw, arms out, groping, her 
pale lips twitching; but the block had vanished. She could not find 
the block. 

“Where is it?” she wailed. ‘““What shall I do? Where is it?” 

An unseen hand came to take her hand and lowered it, and she felt 
the smooth wood under her fingers, cut to fit her neck, a collar for 
death. There! She must rest there: like that . . . Cautiously, Jane leaned 
forward, then she stretched her body, stiff in expectation of the blow, 
and cried shrilly so that all could hear—stuff their fingers in their 
ears though many did—“Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

And as she cried, down swept the axe, and it seemed that she burst 
with the blood that gushed high, so much blood that the watchers 


stood back, appalled, scarcely believing that so small a body could have 
contained so much. 


On the seaffold they left the corpse. Recently, St. Peter’s Chapel 
had been restored to the papists and the constable doubted whether the 
remains of so notorious a heretic as Jane could be buried in that holy 
place. Fearing to find himself in trouble should he permit burial, he 
commanded the corpse to remain where it was while Feckenham 
hurried to see the queen or Archbishop Heath to obtain permission for 
the interment. Therefore, without covering, through the hours lay the 
headless body clotted with blood while the kites and the hawks whirled 
down to be beaten off by the weeping watchers. 

When at three o’clock in the afternoon, the French ambassador 
rode to his lodgings on Tower Green, he was startled to find the body 
lying half-naked where it had fallen, and he remarked on the astonish- 
ing amount of blood to have come from so small a corpse, for over the 
scaffold, soaking through the straw, the blood had dripped to spread 
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on the grass, running in tiny rivulets back to the earth. All the green 
seemed dark with it until, towards evening, permission for burial 
having at last arrived, the body was picked up, stiff, unbendable, and 
pushed into a deal coffin to be laid in St. Peter-ad-Vincula’s chapel 
close to where Guildford lay, and between the headless bodies of two 
queens, Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
MEE Os RE RSEEEVE 


““TH1s day was there set up at every gate of London a gallows, 
and at the Bridge-foot one, in Southwark ]j. pair at Leadenhall 
one, ij. in Cheapside, in Fleet Street and about Charing Cross, 
iij. or four pair, and in many other places about the city. In Kent 
also, and many places more, there was raised gallows, in great 
sartt. That day and on Thursday there was condemned of the rebels 
to the number of CCCC. or thereabouts. All the prisons of London 
was so full that they were fain to keep the poorest sort, by twenty- 
four on a heap, in churches. On Wednesday following was hanged 
in sundry places of the city to the number of xxvj* or more. On 
Thursday, in Southwark, and other places of the suburbs, there 
was hanged a great number; this day, being the xv of February 
there was x. prisoners out of the Tower arraigned and cast, whose 
names do follow...” 


The chronicler in the Tower put down his pen and rested his face 
in his hands, trying to remember the names: Brett, Vaughan . . . but 
names no longer seemed to mean men and women. . . . They had become 
blots in a register with the cross of death against them; and when he 
read through what he had written, he realized that he had under- 
counted, nor had he mentioned those who had been quartered, like 
the man he had seen expertly hacked at Cripplegate. Altogether, there 
had been at least forty-eight killed in and near London. Pitiless was 
Mary now that she had foreigners to guide her, urging her to yet 
greater slaughter, demanding that the Princess Elizabeth also suffer; 
not purely for religion, not even for treason, did these men die. They 
died because they had dared object to the queen’s marriage; for nah. 
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Mary could never forgive. Therefore, dreaming of Philip, did she 
stab out the names with her pen. 

Die you, and you, and you, enemies of darling Philip, enemies of 
God and Rome... hang you, and you be quartered, and you be- 
headed. 

In the Tower, in the candlelight, the chronicler twisted his pen, 
then he tossed it aside, his eyes aching. He had written too long and was 
tired, he said; but the truth was, and he knew it, that he had wept 
until his eyes smarted and it had become painful for him to write. 
So many were the dead, honest English made food for birds, their 
heels tapping with the familiarity of creditors demanding payment 
when you tried to dodge them in the street. Wherever one turned, a 
gibbet with its tarred prisoner could be seen; and the city-gates were 
spiked with heads, eyeless now that the crows had nipped such dainties, 
the flesh scaling off and the chops falling. Soon they would stink, 
creeping with the martyr’s disgusting odour of sanctity into every 
dwelling until you tasted death in your wine, death on your food. No 
hiding from the queen’s wrath. 

Look out of any window and you were almost certain to find dark 
shapes jigging in the wind. Under them, lovers would fondle one 
another, life being more urgent than death; and the bodies would be 
ignored, drunkards would dance under them and brawl with what had 
been someone’s leg or arm, someone who had been loved perhaps; but 
familiarity can make even the dead unimportant and, save for the smell, 
they would soon be unnoticed, like other familiar things: the sign- 
boards, the paintings on walls, the rakers cleaning the kennels, the 
drunkard in the stocks: everyday sights which brought no comment. 

Now in winter it was not so bad, but the scribe dreaded the summer, 
although it was said that the queen intended to have all bodies removed 
before her Philip arrived that the city might smell as sweet as she to 
him, the bridegroom, an alien devil. Yet what could smell sweeter to 
a bloody Spaniard than the carcases of Englishmen? 

Unable for the moment to write any further, the scribe in the Tower 
took up his fur-lined hood and left his lodgings to walk in the fresh 
air on the green. Himself a papist, he rejoiced that the old faith had 
returned at last; but he was also an Englishman, and therefore was he 
sad when he looked up and saw behind the bars a shadow swoop over 
the candlelit ceiling and knew that Wyatt walked his prison. A hand- 
some gallant fellow, a hater of Spain, had he waited a little longer until 
after Philip had landed, Wyatt might have won his rebellion; but he 
had unfurled his banner too soon; as Suffolk had done .. . now both 
must die. More blood to be soaked on Tower Hill’s mud. 

Under his feet now, there was blood. ... 

Jane Grey’s blood was entiching the grass. The scribe shivered and 
crossed himself before the bulk of St. Peter-ad-Vincula blackly 


shadowed under moonlight; and he wept, remembering how that 
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night he had not slept but had dozed only to wake, screaming: blood, 
blood, blood . . . remembering Jane Grey’s blood creeping through 
the grass, spreading on to the paths, sinking between the cobbles. To 
this day, like rust, in the interstices of the paving the blackish crystals 
glittered glassily: nay, like rubies splintered there, while men heed- 
lessly trod over them. And mayhap before long another Tudor’s blood 
might darken that green, for the Princess Elizabeth was to be jailed, 
he had heard, and the papists about Mary urged her death lest the people 
gather about her for another fight. 

There was too much blood being spilt, and women’s blood could 
do no cause, even the holiest cause, any good, feared the scribe pacing 
the moonlight between the tall stone walls. 


Yet, laughed the Duchess of Suffolk in the arms of her darling 
Adrian Stokes, blood could do this good: by chopping off her husband’s 
head, it had given this baby under her heart the right to bear its father’s 
name. He would be no Grey but a little Stokes; and so great had been 
her urgency that she had married her darling less than three weeks after 
her husband’s head had fallen on Tower Hill. 

It was on Friday, February 23, that the duke, at the foot of the 
scaffold, almost fought with Dr. Weston, the priest whom the queen 
had sent to save his soul. But always, every fight he fought did Suffolk 
lose. The priest defied him and stood beside the block when he laid his 
head down for the axe, hoping his daughter would have forgiven his 
rashness when they met again in heaven. 

His duchess forgave him, gleeful that she might have her Stokes 
now without sin; as Somerset’s lady took her secretary for husband, 
while her children glowered, ashamed, and Hertford dragged at his 
beard and wished his mother had never been let out of the Tower 
that she should thus prove to the world how lecherous she was behind 
her pious chatter and her boasted pride of blood. But there was nothing 
he could do, being himself twice robbed of his bride; and often would 
he sit in the dark long hours, alone, dreaming of little Jane Grey and 
sighing to think that the worms alone now would be her lovers; then 
would he recall her sister Kate whom Pembroke’s son was divorcing 
on the plea that she had been betrothed before her marriage; and 
Hertford would smile tenderly, wondering if he dared yet dream of 
her and whether she remembered him. 

Kate could never forget her Hertford. One of Queen Mary’s 
household, she concealed her grief and her longings and, like a sick 
animal, would crawl away when she could to weep over the letter dear 
Jane had sent her from the Tower and wish that she, too, could die. 
But with that melancholy wish often death came in the guise of a man, 
and her coffin would turn to a bed in which she and Hertford lay 
together. Some day, when tears ceased to flow at a casual word remind- 


ing her of Jane in paradise and of everything that herself had lost tg 
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some day, perhaps, sweet Hertford might call to her in the springtime 
and Queen Marty might graciously permit them to wed . . . some 
day ie 

Trae hugged that dream, while idly Hertford wondered whether 
some day... some day... he might ask her again to marry him; then 
in that union, each in the other’s arms might clasp a ghost whose bones 
lay within the Tower; for he, like Kate, felt certain that Jane would 
understand. 


Of the three great duchesses, the Duchesses of Somerset, Suffolk 
and Northumberland, two turned to young fellows in their households, 
to men of little breeding who could never aspire to a throne—or even 
to a dukedom—but the third duchess, Northumberland’s lady, moved 
as though blind on a lonely earth, deaf to consolation, while with im- 
patience she waited for the clogging flesh to release her spirit that it 
might meet again the husband she loved beyond life. 

Even when she knew that her sons, except Guildford, were safe— 
John, although sickening for the grave, Ambrose, as strong as ever, 
like his brothers, Robert and Henry, being kept for a time in the 
Tower that the Dudley-braggadocio might be tamed and they forget 
their father’s dreams—the duchess did not try to live. At forty-six, she 
felt aged beyond a hundred years, a husk of a once lovesome lady, when 
she returned on tired legs to the Chelsea manor the queen permitted her 
to inhabit, to linger for a short time amongst furniture each with its 
ghost of the past until God should remember her and pity her sufferings 
and gather her to her husband’s bosom again. 


To the Tower in which the four young Dudleys chewed their 
knuckles and carved their names on the stone, impatiently fretting for 
their quittance, the Princess Elizabeth was rowed, being suspected of 
treasonable correspondence with Wyatt who also lay within that 
fortress awaiting execution. 

“T come no traitor,”’ said Elizabeth, “but as a true woman to the 
queen’s majesty as any now living”; yet for all her bold words, there 
was terror plain to be seen in her eyes when she stepped from the 
barge and saw through the thrashing rain the blurred height of the 
turreted prison fade under mists. Here had her mother come before 
her; here had her mother died. Out of the barge she stumbled to fall, 
unable to walk; and she sat on the slimy wet steps, her feet lapped by 
the river, while the rain sluiced down and glued her garments to het. 
With his halberdiers and yeomen, Brydges tried to coax her to her 
feet while she watched him with the cunning of a madwoman, her 
young skin gleaming as though polished while red curls from the 
disordered headdress stuck to her brow and cheeks. To all their 
pleading, she shrewdly shook her head, pointed chin outthrust, and 


vowed she would not move until they swore that she would be set at 
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liberty, for she was innocent, she vowed, of any sin against the queen’s 
majesty. 

At last, after Brydges had promised impossible things, did the 
princess become obedient and let them lead her to her apartments in the 
queen’s lodgings amongst the gardens to the east. But even the luxury 
there could not reassure her. It was impossible to walk in that cold 
palace misted from the Thames and not to fear, especially when corpses 
hung in London streets and through the countryside; so many corpses, 
what difference to the queen would another corpse, a girl’s royal 
body, matter? 

From every corner, ghosts watched Elizabeth, moving to merge 
with shadows when she turned on them; always just behind her they 
seemed, half-glimpsed and vanishing when she swung round to catch 
them. Her mother, poor mother, innocent of all save a king’s jealous 
hate, had laid her head on the block out there on the green, where 
Jane Grey had laid hers so recently. Mayhap it would be her turn next, 
tomorrow, for all she knew. .. . How could she tell when she had none 
but traitors and liars about her? 

“Slay me with a sword,” she cried, ‘‘not with an axe. Kill me in the 
French fashion, as my mother was killed, I beg of you... .” 

Then she asked whether the scaffold yet stood on which Jane had 
died, and when they told her that it had been taken down, she sighed 
and almost smiled in the ecstasy of relief; then she sobbed again 
because easily could it be rebuilt for a second killing. ... 

But as the days passed into weeks and she remained alive, Elizabeth 
began to dare to hope a little while she parried her enemies’ questions 
when they tried to trap her into some admission of treason, as, years 
before, other rogues had tried to trap her into saying that she loved the 
Lord Admiral and had conspired with him to steal a throne. By spring- 
time, her heart grew light again, for she was young, being but ninteeen 
years of age, and she was allowed to walk in the privy garden under the 
care of the constable and his soldiers. 

One bright morning while she strolled idly amongst the flowers, she 
glanced up and saw another prisoner brought from his jail that he might 
breathe for a time in the open; stone-still she stood and the colour 
left her cheeks while slowly, without her realizing it, she smiled as 
Robert Dudley bowed low. Quickly their guards sprang between them, 
it being forbidden other prisoners so much as to look in Elizabeth’s 
direction; but they parted them too late. In that moment of recogni- 
tion, these two felt their hearts quicken and were amazed that in the 
past they had not realized each other’s beauty. 

The tall lad of twenty-two with the chestnut beard and golden eyes, 
and the slim girl of nineteen with red-gold hair and skin as white as 
milk, smiled on one another amongst the small spring-flowers; then 
Robert was hustled away by his cursing guards fearful of being punished 
for their carelessness, and Elizabeth was left standing amongst fas 
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watchful women with the angry constable and worried yeomen while 
idly she caressed a rose-petal until it bled between her fingers. 

And the scribe who had been sunning himself while trying to forget 
that the last sentence be had penned in his chronicle was how a certain 
Master William Thomas had been drawn to Tyburn to be hanged and 
quartered while proclaiming that he died for his country, looked up 
and smiled to see this pretty princess smile. Hands behind his em- 
broidered girdle, he stretched his legs in their grey woollen hose and 
watched that handsome young rascal, Northumberland’s son, turn his 
head amongst his guards for a last glance at the princess, Nan Bullen’s 
daughter, who watched him go with a look which the scribe, old 
though he was in the counting of years, did not fail to interpret; and 
his own youth stirred in him as, with a faint surprise, he realized 
that the beauty of women was not something to be admired 
dispassionately as though it were a painting, a song, or fruit on a tree, 
but was to be adored and fondled as precious because it was rare and 
fleeting; and he wished he were young again that some lass might 
smile on him as this carroty-headed princess had smiled on Robert 
Dudley. 

Ah, he thought, it was good to see the younglings love, particu- 
larly within the walls of this wicked old fortress, that he might forget 
for a time the blood that had flowed, it had seemed endlessly, over the 
scaffold on which had been tossed the tiny half-naked body of a girl 
who had been little more than a child. Jane Grey might lie dead but 
Elizabeth lived and—who could tell?—even Northumberland’s dream 
of power might not rot with his flesh in the grave when he had left 
such handsome sons to follow him in the pursuit of a crown on a 


young girl’s head. 


THE END 
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